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Command-Aire 5-C-3 Powered with Curtiss-Challenger 170 H. P. Motor. See specifications below. 


Stability always controls your COMMAND-AIRE 


,” “incredible”... these are some of the terms which experts 


TT TNCANNY,” “epochal,” “revolutionary, 
U in aerodynamics have used in acclaiming the staBiLity of Command-Aire. Recently a pilot flew 


his Curtiss-Challenger powered Command-Aire from San Diego to Los Angeles in one hour and 
thirty-eight minutes, without once touching the stick. (Name and date on request.) Command- 
Aire test pilots demonstrate the uniformity of Command-Aire sTaBILITY by leaving the cock- 
pit and straddling the fuselage in factory test flights, while their planes continue safely un- 
der perfect self-control. This is not in any sense a stunt, but only matter-of-fact routine 
vet performance by Command-Aire. @ Your Command-Aire takes off quicker on a 
steeper path. It flies under positive control at stall speed. You know your 
plane will come out of any spin... that you may land slowly in minimum 
space. Command-Aire is as safe and stable in flight as a boat running 
upon the water’s surface ... for as the boat floats upright because of 
correct engineering, so does your Command-Aire float upon the 
air. Q Slotted joining of ailerons to the lower wings is a vital 
factor in Command-Aire’s unrivaled sTaBILiTy — yet slotted 
ailerons are only one of Ten Cardinal Superiorities built 
in each Command-Aire. Our space is too short to tell 
you of the other nine, but our booklet will... and 
it’s yours for the asking, along with aconvincing 


demonstration flight. WriTE Now, for both. | SPECIFICA TIONS 
ComMmanb-AlreE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. Span Lover Wins... 3tit. im 
ren Area ey q. - 

2 ft in 


ight 
Length Overall 2 
Chord 
Gap 


Stagger.... 
Dihedral Upper Win None 
= Dihedral Lower Wing, 2Degre 
| Gross Weight 2363 Ib 
Weight Empty 1448 ll 
Useful Load 915 It 


Capacity Pilot and Two Pass. 
130 Mi. 


== oOo” 

—S a High Speed at Sea Level 
Landing Speed 35 Miles 

- . Cruising Range 520 Miles 























General Distributors: CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc., 27 West 57th Street, New York Cit 
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BERRYLOID BRINGS 


Enduring Beauty to the 
GREAT LAKES TRAINER 


Berryloid they insure endur- 
ing beauty for their planes. 
Let our avy jation division serve 

you as it has the Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corporation and 
most other leading builders. 


Berryloid lacquer makes the 
Great Lakes Trainer look aswell 
as it performs. This trim little 
shipi is protectedth roughout with 
Progressive Aircraft Finishes. 
W he *n manufacturers choose 


Manufacturer ERRY BROTH ER Member Aero- 
nautical Cham- 
J La cquers ber of Commerce 











of Progressive 
Aircraft Finishes Varnishes Enamels 
Detroit’ Muhgan Walkerville, Ont 
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GENTLEMEN, 
ae isthe Ideal Spot 


industrial growth of 


Los Angéles County wn all America for the 


may be attributed to: 


ys at Aircraft Industry 
Tremendous population 


growth Flying conditions are as nearly ideal the year ’round in Los 
High per capita buying Angeles County as anywhere in America. 


power U. S. Weather Bureau reports over the last 50 years show an 
Abundance of contented average wind velocity of 5 miles per hour.... 355 days per 
labor year with sunshine .... 274 days per year when the temperature 
is neither above 80 nor below 40. 
Low building costs ; 
17 manufacturers of airplanes and 9 manufacturers of airplane 
Low cost power motors have already located here. 
Largest concentrated mar- There are 25 or more aviation schools, 2200 aviation students, 
ket on Pacific Coast and more than 3,000 pilots in Southern California. 
Splendid transportation 6 passenger transport companies operate 11 regularly scheduled 
facilities lines out of Los Angeles, which is the terminal for 4 air-rail and 


F - 2 air-mail lines. 
Economical access to Pacific . 


Coast and export markets These are facts which the manufacturer of aeroplanes, motors 


or parts can turn to his profit.... for these conditions have a 
ct on production costs and successful operation ... . 


tremendous effe 
We v le and they are not paralleled elsewhere in America. 
Complete detailed surveys and information sup- 
plied, upon request, by INDUSTRIAL DEPT., O i N | ' ; Y 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Kinner too HP 


$1,662.80 down and payments of $137.1 






or $4157 Flyaway Factor 


w Eaglerocks 


In visibility, ruggedness, performance, ease of handling and 
normal control in all positions the Kinner motored EAGLE- 
ROCK is close to perfection. It is a low cowling job and an 
ideal ship for student training as well as for students after train- 
ing. Gliding ability approaches that of the old Long Wing 
EAGLEROCK. It can be used for commercial work whereas 
most training ships are one purpose planes. We believe it to be 
the lowest priced three-place commercial ship with radial motor 
on the market. 

The EAGLEROCK with Wright J-6, 165 h.p. motor is popular be- 
cause of its performance, smoothness and small gas consumption. 
Those who want flying ability and economy in the medium price class 
will appreciate this model. 

rhe EAGLEROCK line of biplanes includes ships powered with 
motors up to 225 h.p. Within this range you may choose a plane ideal 
for any purpose. All may be purchased on the time payment plan. 

Eaglerock biplane fuselages are finished in the following colors: 
Eaglerock Blue, Orange, Red or Dresden Blue. In ordering state first, 
second and third choice. 





419 Alexander Industries Bldg. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 












Opportunities for Salesmen 


To transport pilots, or salesmen who will 
hire a transport pilot, we will supply a ship 
at no cost and pay a liberal commission on 
sales—besides giving compensation for sales 
promotion work. It has been demonstrated 
that salesmen can earn from $10,000 to 
$75,000 a year under this plan. We pro- 
vide a free sales training course, a list of 
prospects and other helps. 


Time Payment Plan 


Any Eaglerock may be purchased on the liberal 
A. A. C. time payment plan. This provides for 
40 per cent of the flyaway price down and_ the 
balance in as many as twenty equal payments. The 
finance charge, which includes all interest, is 10 per 
cent of the unpaid balance. No insurance is re- 
quired, 
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FIRST with NATURALINE 






















Fors a Laird, powered with a T-4 Wright Whirlwind 
motor and fueled with NATURALINE, “Speed” Holman 
flew the 468 miles to Indianapolis and return, in 2 hours, 
58 minutes and 40 seconds — an average speed of 156 
miles per hour. 

“I opened the throttle wide,” “Speed” said, “and kept her 
there all the way.” 

Mr. Holman, who is operating manager of the Northwest 
Airways, St. Paul, Minnesota, made a test with NATURA- 
LINE shortly before he entered the race and stated that it 
reved up his Hornet engine at least 60 R.P.M. And after 
the race he remarked that he believed NATURALINE was 


“the finest fuel available for aviation purposes at this time.” 





Mr. E. Roy Alexander, Race Manager, wired us after the 


race as follows: 





\ — 
N (CT) GARDNER TROPHY RACE TODAY STOP NINE SHIPS 
ew | att STARTED FIVE FUELED WITH NATURALEINE WINNING 
=~ NOY FIRST SECOND THIRD AND FOURTH PLACE STOP 
=¢ FIFTH SHIP FUELED WITH NATURALINE DOWN DUE 
eS) TO FABRIC BLOWN OFF FUSELAGE STOP GREAT 


VICTORY FOR WONDERFUL FUEL CONGRATULATIONS. 


Fueling “Speed” Holman’s Laird 


n the Gardner Cup Race May 3x 








ATURALINE 











Product of pp —— ccc —\ a 

NATURALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA ween , ea y a 
Chestnut & Smith Building pg - — eck a 
= wt “4, - 


TULSA, OKLA. 
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SYDNOR HALL 
SECOND wit#z NATURALINE 


Waar 
eg ydnor Hall flew a Travelair, powered with a T-5 and 
fueled with NATURALINE. He dived onto the Parks 


airfield seventeen minutes after “Speed.” 

















Mr. Hall also was enthusiastic about NATURALINE, 
After the race in a letter to us he said, “I believe that this 
gasoline is the best gasoline made for aeroplanes at the 
present time. I particularly wish to emphasize the fact that 
NATURALINE is considerably lighter than the average 

and therefore should be especially adaptable for aeroplanes 
in which a minimum of weight is desirable.” 


. Close upon Sydnor Hall’s heels came Arthur J. Davis, flying 
ae a Waco powered with a T-5 Whirlwind and fueled with 


NATURALINE. 




















LDAVIS perbe QA 


hen came John P. Wood two minutes later, in a Waco 


T-4, also fueled with NATURALINE. 
A fifth plane fueled with NATURALINE, was forced down 


because the fabric was torn from the fuselage, forty miles 
from the finish. This was Irvin T. O’Dell’s Cessna. Mr. 


O’Dell was in second place when the accident happened. 





‘ ; Five out of nine planes were fueled with NATURALINE, 
ad four of which took the leading places. 





Pictures show the fueling of the different 
planes with NATURALINE 














‘NATURALINE * 









Fueling Sydnor Hall’s Travelair 


Fueling Art Davis’ Waco ¥ z ree & _ 
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SEVEN STAGES IN MAK- 
ING WRIGHT ENGINES 


N° 1.. THE FOUNDRY 


Wright is not simply an assembly plant. 
Between 90 and 95 per cent of the hundreds 
of parts in every Wright engine are actually 
made in Paterson in the Wright foundry 
and factory... The foundry, exclusive of the 
factory, covers 128,000 square feet. It turns 
out a daily average of 7,000 parts. The finest 
sands and purest aluminum are used in 
casting, and each aluminum part is put 
through twelve processes before it goes to 
the factory . . . To the making of airplane 
engines, Wright brings equipment and re- 
sources equalled by no other manufacturer. 
And the Wright foundry is justly recognized 


as the finest in the industry! 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
OU. 8. A. 


Aitty Hawk 1903 
Hl 
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Cy, ight brothers SS 
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h, God, it is a fearful thing 


To see the human soul take u ing 


G 





In ate | shape, m an) mood...” s 


aa Lord Byron. 
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“From 


THE 


PROTECTIVE 
LEGISLATION 
received 


SHORT time ago wi 
a a communication trom Con- 
eressman John Cable of Ohio, 
who is considering the advisability 
Ol pre 


the establishment, 


] 4% 
tective legislation 


regulation 


eovering 


and 
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Aecronautics 
ADVOCATES 


A unified air service with 
adequate appropria- 
tions. 

A great National Air 
Academy. 

Repeal of tax on gasoline 
sold on air fields. 

Unified State and Na- 
tional laws governing 
aircraft. 
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“Simple duty hath 
no place for fear’’ 
Whittier 


PUBLISHER’S QUILL 


would be ealeulated to pro 
duce. We do not that the 
results of sueh legislation would fu 
fill its intent. 

We contend that there are se\ 
fundamentals of common law an 
timate publie value, that would mak« 
a move of this sort decidedly unwise 


lation 


believe 


er 
lul 


In the first place, from the view 
point of good economies, an airwa: 


development of fixed transport lines 
to city. He 


and routes from city 
said 

It seems to me if Congress should 
pass \ at w o1 responsible 
co I I es a ( trom 
city At B, 8 company maintains adequate 
st s l < d not be permitted to compete 
with company No. 1. This ild encourage the establishment 
of n re s, | I the iu stment would thereby be pro- 
tected. I regulated. Only when public 
; : d sit equire a second comput as found 
through such age the Interstate Commerce Ce immiission, 
S ] : | e pt nitted to operate. 

This 1 l is 1 out in the establishment of motor 
t ‘ | n Ohio. When one line has been 
g f | certificate along the same route 
is lu S c enience and necessity require. 
Like se, on what . wn as irregular routes for motor bus 
trans] tat com] ut of a city and over any highway in 
the state f or t city, after a sufficient number of irreg- 

granted in a city, no additional 
‘ sor! } tion companies are permitted to 
99 

opel 


1 


Congressman Cable further requested our opinion and 


ir readers 01 e ady isability of such a Federal 


that oto 
| Our own viewpoint was 


aw app eable to aeronauties. 


irther legislation at this time, but in order 


‘ 


to lairiy ¢ stimate bot ides of the question ‘for imme- 


diate delivery,’ we sent a round robin to a representa- 


tive cross section of qualified executives and organiza- 
tions, so that the opinion of the industry as a unit might 
be viewed. 

We felt that this mass opinion would be of more value 
in properly guiding Legislator Cable, than any individ- 
ualistie premise. 

The viewpoint of Arronautics is that legislation of 
this type would be a serious mistake, especially at this 
time, when the entire business of aerial travel and earry- 
ing is in very much of a formative state. 

While it would be very desirable to protect young and 
struggling companies against undesirable competition, 
we believe it would be sheer folly to place the industry 
in a “ast iron mold, which is exactly the effect this legis- 


— 
wy 


has no right-of-way to purchase or 
lease from the state. In this sense as 
a carrier it does not make use of pub 
lie land or roads. It does not require 
the state or community to pay tol 
the upkeep of a fixed route (as is indicated in the ease 
of bus companies who make use of the common high- 
ways). Neither does it require a governmental subsidy 
to tide it over 
difficulty, as in the ease of the railroads, 


periods of mismanagemeut or natura! 
These latte 
in being granted and accepting a right-of-way, become 
immediately monopolistic in effeet—a subsidized and in 
consequence partly socialized publie utility. 

It should be a matter of common prudence to declare 
the air sovereign tree. Since it tre spasses on no one’s 
property, does not require the upkeep of the state, is 
not taxable, does not perpetrate a nuisance on any com- 
munity, and is not a liability to the community in th 
event of bad management or failure, it should be subject 


only to regulations guaranteeing safety of human eargo. 


Even laws aimed at the inspection and specification o 
equipment should be earefully considered, and should 
be very elastic when finally made operative. 

It should be borne in mind in this relation that regu- 
lation of this type, no matter how helpful the purpose 
actuating it, tends towards the ultimate centralization 
of tremendous power in the hands of politically appoint- 
ed bureaucracy. A certificate of right-of-way becomes 
a favor, a political plum, handed out like paving con- 
tracts, to friends. 

While it is true, as many letters on this subject to us 
have pointed out, that an unhealthy competition involv- 
ing several competing lines in a loeality eapable of sup- 
porting only one comfortably, will tend towards inade- 
quate equipment and dangerous and slovenly service, 
much can be said on the other side. A transport outfit se- 
cure in its franchise and indifferently managed, would 
be diffieult to oust and would constitute a chronie stum- 
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bling block to aviation progress in its locality. It would 
be difficult to draw the line as to where its apathy to 
good service and progress laid it open to revocation of 
its licenses. 

The entire effect would b 
port business into inh achieving 
reverse result to that so ardently desired by the 
transport companies, whi 
money to lobby with. 

Another grave possibility is the 
control of manufacturers of equipment 
eines, etc.) who would take over existing 
through direct or stock purchase, The 
port lines by equipment manufacturers at this time is 


of casting the aerial trans- 
immediately the 
smaller 
have neither influence nor 
amalgamation and 
planes, en- 

franchises 


control of trans- 


a logical and valuable creation of outlet for their prod- 
ucts, It is founded on the sound construction of thei 
planes, power plants and other equipment, and works 
out for the publie good. 

If, however, a condition were created where free com- 
petition were prohibited, the nat succession 0 
events would soon find a manufacturer or factory, not 
in control of transportation companies, robbed of any 


possible market. Inventors would be forced to sell to 


rate to foreign countries to 


existing companies, or emig 
develop the fruits of th 

Small transport operators might finally find them 
selves unable to purchase the )-to-date equip 
ment at economic prices and 
or be forced into line by the big cor 


elr genius. 


requisit 


+ 


would | eTnelr e¢ rtiticates 


The largest number of the e ‘jeations from 
transport companies expressed the st rest desire to 
legal protection and the restriction of competitive acti 
itv. Their desires in this direction are understandable. 
We in the industry know that thei th is not paved 


eood judgment 


] 


with roses. It is a sad commentary 
when a second company en 
ly able to support one. This lack of 
possibility in itself should be enoug 
petitive activity until the compal n the 
had the opportunity to solidify its position and gain a 
motion and e2ood- will sufficient to be entered on its books 
as its major asset. 

AERONAUTICS is aware that lack of regulation is 
not a completely salutary condition, and taking its 
stand, simply declares it as the lesser of two evils, with 
the good of the entire industry in mind. 

Manufacturers declared themselves for the most part, 
against any legislation at this time, which some termed 
dangerous and others meddlesome. 

It should be noted this respect that Congressman 
Cable is an able and careful the highest 
type. He is author of two major Federal laws, An Act 
Granting Independent Citizenship To Women, and Fed- 
cral Corrupt Practices Act. He also helped t¢ write the 
Immigration laws. In such a man aviation has a friend, 
sincere and helpful. 

We do not know what Congressman Cable’s absolute 
convictions are in this matter. We eonelude, 
that he will carefully weigh both sides of the question, 
both from the viewpoint of immediate and ultimate 
effect. The opinions we forwarded him are vastly 


ters a field or locality scarece- 


mediate 


» aiscourage 


revenue 
com 


field has 


first 


legislator of 


however, 


varied and will take a Solomon to adjudge. 

Analyzing this mass of expression, the results indi- 
cate that the industry all told stands on the subject of 
regulatory legislation : 





ee seaiiecataesitiuil 46% 


This would indicate that the absolute attitude of qual- 
We are reprint- 
Care 


ified opinion is something of a toss-up. 
ing a number of letters received on 
has been taken to present varying points of view (the 
on their value 


page 5d. 


selection of these letters was based purely 

as contributing to a general understanding of various 

slants on this important matter. More will be given 

next month. Necessarily, want of space prevents re- 
roduction ot all letters received 


Among those heard from were: 
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RRGNOW Fic OMNIA. 65g ce cisasicncees Aero Corp. of America 
I ala. 5 'é'n do eidicd piace awa ance aul Prouty Motor Co. 
J A Saree eee Acro Corporation of Dakota 
i ED vie ide+e eee weacaee eos The Argus Map Company 
OO We TNs 6 6 5 6 sb acden ds vee ceae Reed G. Landis Company 
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TO THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
ual- STATES OF AMERICA. 
nad WHEREAS - it has been amply demonstrated that the air represents 
— the most mobile type of attack and communication, as well as de- 
ae fense in modern warfare; and 
alue 
ious WHEREAS - American Military maneuvers have definitely proven that 
it is almost impossible to protect either land forces, cities or 
battleships from aggression via the air, and 


IVell 


> Te- 


WHEREAS —- aerial supremacy will in the opinion of those subscrib- 
a ing to this resolution dictate both the military and commercial 
aa supremacy of the nation possessing it; and 


0 WHEREAS - it has been amply demonstrated that only in unified di- 
) Ene rection can the requisite progress be accomplished; we hereby 


7 RESOLVE AND PETITION the National Congress of the United States, 
ation to the following effect: 


‘an. THAT a unified air service, under a competent head, who shall be 
ia Minister of Aviation, be appointed by the President of the United 
x Co States, with a Portfolio in the President's Cabinet, with three 

rp assistants, one in charge of military aviation, one commercial 
Pay and another experimental; 


Ine. THAT a requisite appropriation be made by the National Congress 
which shall in all respects be proportionate to the appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, as well as those allotted for other commer- 
cial activities; thus allowing the aeronautical service and indus- 
try an immediate opportunity for rapid development and expansion. 


n ALSO that a School which shall be comparable to the present Academy 
at West Point, and the Naval Academy at Annapolis, be established, 

+ Co. to which young men will go by rigid appointment, to the end that 

r Co. they will understand the air as their entire vocation, and that 

relow they may be educated tinto the high requirements of becoming an 

pany officer in the United States Military Service. 


; IT IS in our opinion both dangerous and fool<hardy for our country 

s Co. to continue in a quiescent state, representing the richest nation 
lines in the World, and remaining vulnerable to an attack which in our 

— belief may not be withstood by the present military and naval forces. 
cea It is also our opinion that a competent committee should be appoint- 
‘Ine. ed, free from lobby interests, who shall make a complete report to 

t Co. the National Congress concerning the recent military maneuvers, and 
1 Co. concerning the economic prospects of rapid development for commer- 
mre cial aviation, and that this committee be appointed by the President 
2 Co, of the United States, so that the people of the United States may be 
e Co. fully informed and the National Congress actuated into immediate con- 
pany sideration of what we believe is an immediate problem. 


e Co. 
Ine. 
erica 
ation 
pany 
pany 
Ine. 
at:on 
Ine. 
ation 
pany 
Ine. 
1 Co. 
ation 
nerce 
r. Co. 
erica A fa nile repr 
r Co. juct t petit 
ikota 4 wee” 
pany 
pany 
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E. T. Asplundh..... cs 
Gerald T. Murphy....... 
Richland Auto Parts Co 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.. 
B, TASUSUEVO..w 200s. 
E. P. Cogswell..... 
Edward Emery...... 
oe a ae 
Roy E. Mitchell... 
John S. Wynne..... 
J. ¥F. Prince....... 
Sumner Sewall... 

Roy E. Russell... 
James G. Woolley 

J. B. Webster..... ar 
W. G. Schauffler, Jr.... 
ke 
C. P. Russell. . 

Jos. J. Hagen...... 

G. H. Roberts..... 

Tex Marshall.... 

ae eee 
Joseph Henry O'Neil. 
Phil J. Cannon... 
Edgar N. Quinn 
Francis Rogers... 

G. W. Vaughan. 

R. Mulholland... 

L. C. McCarthy, Jr.. 
Ben S. Hunter.... 
eS, eee 
Alfred Frank....... as 
Dudley M. Steele............ 


hevrolet Aviation Motors Corp. 


Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Loeve-Sultan, Ine. 


Johnson Fl¥ing Service, Inc. 
eairn Aircraft, Inc. 
Mohawk Aircraft Corp. 


City I Co. of Kansas City 
Corporation 
Winfield D. Davis Co. 
t Supply Co. 


Brooklyn Flying Club 


£ 
...Potomae Flying Service 
Vv ght Aeronautical ¢ orp. 
Color \ Ww s Corporation 


Fokker A ft Corporation 
n Air Express 
s Aircraft, Ine. 


[uterstate Airlines, Ine. 
l & Rubber Co., In 
Moto Corpo! ition 
~ Products Compa 
Sin ( rp ation 
| l il ¢ Dp 
s& Bro., I 
Lights, I 
K-O M turing Co p 
R \ s ( orporation 
Aireraft Corp. 
ght A itical Corporation 
if 1 & Veneer Co. 
M \ ft Corporation 
ed Th t Co. of America 
Natio Parks Airways, Ine, 


WICHITA AIR OIL RIGHT! 


VERY once in a while some mus! 
springs up out of the 
things spring from sources hi 

gather their impetus from obscure factors 


¢ 


fathomless night. 


room or orchid 
These 
irdly expected, and 


sequestered 


from all but the sight of chance. 
Wichita, Kansas, gem of the Southwest plains, is such 


a place in point. A few 


tion of prairie houses. Today 


+ 


i2@0 1t WaS a bum collee- 


itis a bustling, aggressive 


garden city. Its population has swelled to 110,000 peo 


ple. It is rapidly growing out of its pants 


The city of Wichita and its histor 


importance to aviation. 
and one of its hopes. 


The surest way to become 
financial suicide is to tell 
counter to conflicting ambitions. 


is of the utmost 


4 


one or its cornerstones 


unpopulat and commit 
truth where the truth is 
When the writer 


plunged head foremost into the debatable glory of pub- 


lishing and editing, it was one 


account. 


We could easily restrict ourselves 
publicity, much of it of doubtful accuracy. 
elad hand everybody and Say nothins 
and be that innocuous and colorless cont 


‘trade paper.’’ 


This would 


of the perils he took into 


manufacturers’ 
We could 

consequence, 
iption ealled a 


meet with the full ap- 


proval of the accounting department. 
We are simply touching taboo sub je ets ber ause no one 
else will, and beeause when we strune John Whittier’s 


eryptie remark onto the he: 


meant it. 


AERONAUTICS has been holding forth a 


1 of our editorial page, we 


t leneth in favor 


of a free and co-ordinated air service and a great Na- 
tional Academy of the Air, similar to the present schools 


of West Point and Annapolis, 


We further held that 


in order to bring this program to a successful termina- 
tion it required obvious support and a definite program 





to replace the ineffectual and vapid conversation which 
had clothed it previously. 

As part of our active idea we nominated Wichita as 
the probable and most likely seat for such an academy. 

We felt that Wichita merited this consideration for 
briefly the following reasons: 

1. It is easily the most air-minded city in the United 
States. 

2. Aviation manufacture and transport is one of the 
major industries of the town. 

3. Practically in the center of the country, its strate- 
gic position is almost unassailable, and it is secure 
against the possibility of surprise attack. 

t, An Academy of the type we advocate should be 
a laboratory of ines- 

as from the purely 


considered from the viewpoint ol 
timable commercial value, as well 
military angle. 

5. Its climate admits of the most judicious mixture 
of both good and difficult flying weather. 

6. The city is laid out in an atmosphere of sheer 
beauty, and both in location and size would be a whole- 
some influence on the tvpe ot young men who would be 
appointed to such an Academy for training, 

7. The whole surrounding country is as flat as a table 
and is one of the few vast natural fly ing fields available. 

8. Amphibian flying can be made possible by the con- 
struction of an enormous inland lake at this point (this 
is already very much under consideration). 

9. Great impetus would be added to the development 
of the entire Southwest section, tending to equalize the 
balance of population and adding immeasurable wealth 
to the nation. 

10. Most important perhaps of all, 
Wichita is run by voung men who do not hesitate to act 
Their courage and vitality as a 


the business of 


upon their convictions. 
unit represents an anchor for any cause, half lost and 
vandering without definite orientation. 

Impressed with this rapid, lusty growth, a group of 
visiting Texans coined the apt phrase: ‘‘ Wichita air oil 
right, 

Justifving the faith AERONAUTICS held in its possibil- 
ities as an active advoeate of a cause it believed in, we 


have just received the following petition addressed to 


the National Congress, reproduced on the previous page. 


T is practically assured that members of Congress 

serving from the State of Kansas will actively Spon 

sor measures aimed to make this National Air Academy 

a fact. We also hope they will as cordially view the 
need for a distinet air ministry. 

We are looking forward to similar and corroborators 
resolutions from cities, flying clubs and other interested 
organizations all over the Nation. These indications of 
support will undoubtedly enlist the active aid of other 
legislators from all sections. We believe that the apathy 
surrounding the situation is being lifted and that the 
program espoused by AERONAUTICS as practically a Jost 
cause, will be bitterly fought for by advocates of Amer- 
ican aerial supremacy, in and out of the legislative halls. 

As an announcement of major importance, Congress- 
man Fiorella La Guardia of New York has agreed to 
lead the battle in the next Congress. Representative 
La Guardia, a member of the important Judiciary Com 
mittee, is a flyer of some parts himself, and is known 
for his fearless tongue and masterful logic in debate. 


1 


Continued on page 112} 
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Combining 


Airplane and Automobile Sales 


by ANDREW R. BOONE 


ANUFACTURERS of airplanes 


1 accessori ill do well to 
utomobile 
cif ( \ conside rable 
( rtunity exist r distribution 
d chan The idea 

pl made a 

rofitable 1 ns fol ribution, espe- 
of nes becomes 

not entirely 

| ( reached 

e dealer. 
| I tion 
( OG tions to 
i the auto- 
\i ch 0 the 

rplanes 

: eC ed on th 

exne t] ! e industry 

\s n point, James Menefee, 
Menefee Airways, Ince., 

\] 4 lotors Company, 

I ©) nd the air- 
ni tol e ti e valuable 
M \ ! sells airplanes, 
vhere pros- 

I cht to fly 
Met ( separate his automobile 
the latter 

han nd ries only. 





A second hand plane on 


From the automotive point of view, 


should look into the matter ofl 


ce uers 
merchandising airplanes, since it offers a 
profitable adjunct to their already estab- 
increas 


lished business without a great 


in overhead. 

“In a few years,” according to Mr 
Mi nelee, “a garage or uutomobue dealer 
doesn't 


who handle or repair airplanes 


or does not Op rute inother PArinae solely 
for the purpose of selling or repairing 


airplanes will be considered behind the 


times fo promote airplane sales, It Is 
necessary, first, to advertise the fact that 
a company is ready to supply the needs 
ol a city with aurpl nes and accessories 
This can be done in no better way than 
having a large opening for the local field 
We originally entered the av on busi- 
ness for the advertising and pleasure we 


might derive. After familiarizing our- 
selves with aviation in its present stage 
we learned that the business principles 


¢ to the automobile industry 


applying 


is necessary in the aviation industry 


lust 


After hay Ing received considerable pub- 


licitv, we felt that by applving good 
business policies we could realize profit 
from the aviation division of our business 
as well 

“It is mv frank opinion, that, consid- 
ering the situation from every angle, 





these two businesses, while operated un 
ind the same genera 
board, should be 
tirely separate and distinct management! 


der the same name 


supervisory under el 
with separate capital and headquarte1 


Also, I believe th 


teventuany most aut 
mobile distributors with sufficient cay 
vill have, in addition to the regular aut 
mobile business, an aviation branch 
he municipal or other airport, and 
have on display from time to time a den 
onstrator in their automobile salesros 
This will give publicity to both the I 
plane and the automobile companies. O 
course, In some localities this arrange 
ment mav not prove feasible Ou 
tion act es since their beginning | 
} n nrotit 


manulacturers at some | 
have wondered just he hev « 

the rplane into the automobile business 
Since automobile dealers already were 
selling transportation, many have f 


the newer 
within thei 


transportation falls natu 


province 


Airplane manufacturers im analy 
the possibilities he re contront Situ 


they already are familiar 
No good automol 
merchant wants to pioneer a 

lC’ontu 


th which 


th it of proneering 


wd ol pa Ww Ut | 
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sale at an outside auto dealers place at Chicago, Il. 
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Where Does 


Congress Stand’ 





by REPRESENTATIVE F. H. La GUARDIA 


AN INTIMATE 
DISCUSSION 


Congressman La Guardia ho was re- 


cently nominated for Mayor of Neu 


York City on the Republican ticket 
one of the ablest figures our Ce 
has produced. 


Much fe ared in debate. his recent de- 


cision to champ on the parat i 
Service and Air Academy, advoc 
AERONAUTICS, is calculated 

action to a previously m h-d 


but dominant prograr 


F the United States has not aw 
well-equipped and the n 
cient air service in t 


not the fault of Congress. It 

entirely of the Army and Navy. C 

is now air-minded. It is in fl 

to provide money generously for 
development of Aviation. Naturally 
aviation legislation as well as appropr 
tion Congress is guided ly 
advice of so-called experts. Avi 

far as its relation to Congress is 
cerned has to date been mostly fron 


military side. Congress up to 1914 
little confidence in the developn 
prarticability, and future of aviat 

A few paltry dollars were appropriat 
for experimental purposes, but so | 
encouragement was given by Cong 

to aviation that, as every one sori 
fully remembers, the Wright brothers 
were so discouraged that they took their 
plane to France where it seems thers 
was a better understanding, more syn 
pathy and perhaps more parliament 
vision. After the World War in 1914 
even Congress grew to learn that 

tion was of the utmost importance 
hoth offensive and defensive purposes 
The growth, development and scopx 
aviation in the first three years of 
World War was such as to make Con- 
gress feel very much ashamed of lf 
owing to its neglect to keep abreast i 
this field. When 1917 rolled along and 
the United States entered the World 
War, Congress in its anxiety to correct 
its sins of omission in the past, jumped 
at the opportunity to demonstrate its 


TI 


yf itse 


appreciation of aviation and appropri- 





Underwood & Underw 


GUARDIA 


ed six hundre million dollars 
$640 ,000,000.00 ) r aviation. It was 
lump sum appropriation. Congress 
Cie lly said, “We have done nothing 
the past. We have not experimented 
We have no equipment We have failed 
ropriate heretofore. We 

Here are six hundred 
rty million dollars ($640,000,000.00). 
Go ahead and build up an air service.” 
Out of the six hundred and forty million 
lollars the United States built up the 
rs and enthusiasts in 


l 
KHOW 


thing about it. 


est personne l, flye 
the whole world and collected an enor- 
us amount of junk, obsolete equip- 
ent and cost-plus contracts. The flying 
the equipment 
the worst of any country in the world 
Immediately after the signing of the 
{Armistice the enthusiasm of the boys of 
the ir 
there was a real movement in this coun- 
try for the development of an Air serv- 
Ice The cost-plus contractors and other 
junk dealers who had grown rich dur- 
ing the War were quick to grasp the 
situation and coined the catchy phrase 
“We will never be caught unprepared 
gain,” and started their lobbies working 
in Washington. Here was the plan. The 
Liberty Motor, obsolete by the time it 


ersonnel was the best, 


service became contagious and 


REPRESENTING 
20th District, N. Y. Major 
U. S. Air Service and Com- 
mander American Flying 
Force, Italian Front during 


, - 

World War. Decorated 

, i 

War Cross. 
got into productio eced together by 
well-meaning but meaLocre engineers, 
and introduced to the country by the 
most efficient, expert group ol 
publicity agents, was about all we had 


out of the six hundred forty million dol- 
lars. We certainly had plenty of them 
The “never to be caught unprepared 
again plan” consisted in getting Con- 
gress to appropriate for the manufacture 
(after the war) of twenty-thousand ad- 


rs ithough we had 


hand the n, and 


ditional Liberty mot 
over twelve thousand on 


to put each mot n a.ean of oil and 


- 


keep it in reset! 
That sounds almost incredible now, but 
that proposition S etuany suggested 
to the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Sixty-Sixth Congress 
the flvers vot ba K rom the other side 


By the time all 
and those who did not get across got 
back to their homes, the 
iequainted with 


people of the 
country became better 
the Liberty Motor. The plan did not 
get very far. It is impossible ior a 
time to estimate just how many ol the 
motors we had on hand. I finally got 
through the House which 
Department to sub- 


a resolution 
required the War 
report to Congress showing the 
motors on hand. It is my 


mit a 
number of 
recollection that the report showed that 
we had over twelve thousand Liberty 
motors on hand. It took me ten years 
to prevent the use of these old motors 
in new planes. It was not until the 
appropriation bill for the year 1929-1930 
which passed the House last session of 
Congress that I succeeded in writing into 
the bill a provision that these old motors 
must no longer be used in new planes. 
It took ten years of fighting, bickering, 
and loss of life and good planes to put 
an end to the use of these antiquated 
and obsolete motors. This is but one 
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jor 
m- 
1g 
ng 
ed 


otors 
il the 
1-1930 
on of 
¢ into 
10tors 
lanes 


ering, 


O put 
uated 
t one 
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instance showing the conservatism of the 
War Department whose judgment Cone 
gress habitually follows. The Air Serv- 
ice of course is not to blame. But be- 
fore the flyer or the engineer or the 
expert of the Air Service can get to 


Congress, he must go through so many 
channels, bureaus and offices that by the 
time he reaches a Congressional Com- 


mittee it is not the view of the Air Ex- 
general staff who, 
concerned, seems 
fighting the Indian Wars over 
When one gallant officer of the 
volunteered to talk and talk 
nd to tell truth, he was 
court-martialled. General William Mit- 
good of aviation 


1 4 ] 
still oO be 


chell did more for the 
and for the education of Congress on 


this s ect. than all the rest of the 
ountry put together. The Army suc- 
ceeded in court-martialling General Mit- 
chell but it did not suppress him. The 
truth was out. Were it not for General 
Mitchell we would not have had the five- 
year air building program for Army and 


Were it not for him 


Naval aviatior 


ition. 
Congress could never have 





learned to 
take the views of the general staff and 
The dmirals with g of salt. Now 
if somebody else would only speak out 
ag nd get court-martialled perhaps 
Congress would entirely ignore the views 
of the general staff and the admirals, 
nd establish a separate unified Air Serv- 
ice. The Unified Air Service is inevita- 
ble It must come Of course the 
general staff can retard it as it did the 
Le hine gun; of course the Navy 
ean h to its own views for a certain 
length of time as it did in opposing the 
Ericeson propeller and the iron-clad ship, 
but not even the general staff or the 


Admirals n stop progress. 
Just as General Mitchell shamed the 
and brought about the first con- 
so will the 


country 
structive building program, 
progress of aviation and its development 


in other countries bring Congress to the 


point of disregarding the views based 
on purely selfish reason coupled with 
lack of vision of the general staff; and 
the board of admirals and a real honest- 
to-goodness separate independent Air 
Service headed by a civilian official of 
equal rank to the head of the Army and 
Navy and administered and officered by 
flyers, is coming, and coming within a 
very short time. 

While the five year building program 
and appropriations therefor may well be 
considered as a great step forward and 
while it has given the Army and Navy 
better equipment it is by no means the 
last word in aviation legislation. The 
mere fact that there is a program for 
the Army and a different program for 
the Navy suggests immediately duplica- 
tion, over-lapping, and an unpardonable 
waste of public funds. The Navy has 
perhaps managed its program better than 
the Army. It was quick to discard the 
water-cooled motor and adopt the newer 
type air-cooled motors. It is far ahead 
of the Army in its motors on pursuit 
ships. The Army has developed a 
splendid personnel but its equipment 
leaves much to be desired. After spend- 
ing a huge amount of money on a fanci- 
ful helicopter and almost a million on a 
great big, clumsy, no-good bomber out 
at Dayton, it has been very slow in tak- 
ing advantage of the development and 
improvement in the art of both motor 
and plane. 

Along with the five year building pro- 
gram the law was also changed, pro- 
viding for a head of the Air Service in 
both the Army and Navy, rated as an 
(ssistant The 
that law and the intent of Congress was 
to make the Assistant Secretary for Avi- 
ation in both the War and Navy De- 
partments, a real distinct head of the 
Air Service of the respective depart- 
ments. He It was 
the hope of Congress that in so doing 
they could still adhere to the views of 


Secretary. purpose ol 


was to be the boss. 





“or the board of admirals. 
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the old generals and the old admirals in 
their old ideas of keeping Air Service 
in each department and at the same time 
create a separate independent Air Serv- 
ice with own head and officered and 
counselled by experts. Unfortunately it 
has not entirely so worked out. While 
the Assistant Secretaries have been ex- 
cellent men and aviation enthusiasts, ex- 
perienced and expert in flying, they have 
both been quick to succumb to depart- 
ment loyalty instead of air loyalty, 
and while privately and semi-officially 
they have expressed a sound understand- 
ing of the needs of the Air Service, they 
have invariably gone along with the 
views of the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, which in turn 
were only the views of the general staf 
What a splen- 
did opportunity both of these young men 
lost. 

Just why a separate and unified Air 
Service is anathema to both the War 
Department and the Navy Department, 
the while they are slowly conceding the 
possibilities of aviation (which they do 
reluctantly and only after accomplished 
facts are so well known that they car 
no longer be denied or ignored) is not 
difficult to see. They are well provided 
with all sorts of reasons and justifications 
for a separate Air Service. It is per- 
haps not strange, however, that the 
Navy will admit that one Air Service 
perhaps would be more efficient, more 
economical, and more desirable, 
vided always the entire service would 
be under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. It is a fact that at this 
very moment a desperate attempt is 
being made by the Navy Department to 
obtain control of all aviation fields along 
the coast and of all Aviation necessary 
for coast defense. The general staff of 
the Army will concede the same thing, 
provided, of course, it is placed under 
the general staff. 

The attitude of the 


pro- 


general staff is 


Henry Miller Service 
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perhaps well illustrated by an incident sonnel was required to man them. 
which took place not so very long ago course the Navy knew at the time how 
before a sub-committee of the Military much it would these 
Affairs Committee of the House. (‘ ships. The re 
eressman W. Frank James of Michigar eration; the reason is th: 
was then chairman of the sub-committ vessels are too large, and unwieldy 
He is now the Chairman of the Milit innot be used for the purpose they 
Affairs Committee. He is warfare. 
on aviation and a real and sincere iri example of 
of aviation.) He was examining a matters in 
tain well-known General. The Congré 

man was quoting statements 
eral Mitchell and asking the Genet 


+ 


views on these statements. “Ri 


cost to operate 


son 1s not the cost of op- 
if both ol these 


too, 


intended in actual 
the ne- 


ul aviation 
nd aviation experts 
tional stubbornness 

ships 


these monste! 


into plane carriers 








“absurd,” “impossible” were the Gi that they would 
al’s stock answers to General Mit yr such purposes 
views. Then the Congressman, w! them and is looking 
a very able lawyer, shot in a staten suggestion was made 
as to the possibility and us¢ L bby, private hear- 
to the representative of the gener t it might | ell to use these two 
The General to climax his ch lown at Pana one on the At- 
tions of General Mitchell’s views added lantie and one on the Pacific side, sta- 
that this last statement could he onary They would serve as aviation 
the child of an insane or diseased mind vases in lieu of F1 Field and other 
Imagine the General’s chagrin when he elds on the Isthmus. Any such 1d 
was politely but impressively informed not only useless | impractical. Such 
that the last conclusion did not happen n idea would be | right in times of 
to be one from Genet | Mitchell, bi but in the « nt of an attack on 
uttered by the then Secretary of Wat he canal the first thing that would be 
while Assistant Secretary when he had lone would be to put these two ships into 
not yet come under the hypnotic influ ( fe shelter of some inland harbor 
ence of the old-fashioned general staf nd then we would find ourselves with- 
Yes, millions of dollars will still | t proper and suitable aviation fields to 
wasted and charged to aviation. Not rotect the canal. Perhaps the best use 
flyer or an expert on the subject ¢ r these shins, large, huge, commodious, 
found who advised the Navy to s I d be that suggested by an enterpris- 
der ninety million dollars ($90,000,000 ng denizen of Broadway who suggested 
of the public’s money on the U. 8. 5 nverting them into floating hotels, an- 
Saratoga and the U. S. S. Lexingt ring them twelve miles off the coast 
Both of these ships were apparently n operating them as “whoopee”’ joints 
named. They should have been call The appropriati for the govern- 
the U.S. 8S. Lemon and the U.8.5. ( re entirely in the hands of Con- 
brick. The American people have not But natu in technical mat- 
vet been told of the uselessness of tl rs ymmittees of Congress will follow 
two monster ships. Con man Bi vice of the me ho represent the 
ton French of Idaho, who is chairman « rovernment as experts on these technical 
the sub-committee on! cts Congress ean not be entirely 
tions, partially opened the bag to let t! med for the mistakes of the past 
eat out during the discussion the | From now on, however, aviation has de- 
appropriation bill with fl | to h an ent and has dem 


that in all likelihood 
the Lexington and the 
Saratoga would soo} 
be put out of commis 
sion. The re 
civen is that the Navy 
had 
it cost 
keep them in commi 

sion. The Congress- 
man was so informed 
by the Navy. He did 
not, of course, intend 
to mislead the House, 
for he never does. The 
Navy purposely mis- 
led the committee. Of 
course the Navy knew 
before these vessels 
were constructed how 
large a crew and per- 


ason 


“discovered” that 
too much 


dropping 


Martin 3 t f lip, Packard Engine, 


Guantanam 


Of 





onstrated its possibilities and 
universally that if Congress continues to 
follow the views of the general staff and 
the admirals of the Navy, and continues 
separate services i will be to blame and 
will be held responsible. 

Personally I do not believe that Con- 
will ever appro for 
battleship; t has 


use s0 


eress priate funds 
another he airplane 


made the battleship ineffective. This was 


definitely demonstrated at the 


, 
bombing 


test in 1921 held in Hampton Roads 
A few bombing | nes, costing only a 
few thousand dollars, sent out on a war 


mission, can at will destroy the most per- 


fect battleship on the sea, costing sixty 
million dollars. The only defense against 
an air offensive is aviation itself. To 
date no anti-aircraft gun has been de- 
veloped to provide adequate defense. It 
makes good copy and perhaps serves 
present purposes the old generals to 
stage an attack on New York every now 
and then with b cartridges in the 
inti-aircrait guns 1 no bombs from 
the planes ind report the large 
number of “theor | hits.” Planes to- 
day can fly ove he 1 re oO he best 


inti-airerait gun, nd there can be no 


doubt in the mind of anyone, except the 
; 


general staff and the b 


that 


| 
tleship admil ils, 
iny city today is vulnerable unless 
properly and adequately defended by an 
ir force. As General Mitchell says, “A 
Navy as the determinin 
warfare, has 
Navy, however, certainly 


element In sea 
The 


knows how to 
kn h 


lost its occupation.” 
get its views 
licity. In fact it has specialized in that 
hiect. The Navy i great advertise 


cross. It is great on pub- 


su T. 
When it comes to lo ls, 
oil, or the steel trust, have nothing on the 
Navy. 
Aviation 
present 
plane that flies can in 


ving, the railro 


has this advantage in the 


stage of the art in that each 


the event of an 


emergency be quickly converted into a 
bomber or obser ition plane. A coun- 
try which develops large commercial 


Wiation industry can in the event of an 


become 


emergency 
quickly prepared, not- 
thstanding the stub- 
bornness of the gen- 
eral staff and Navy in 
times of peace, 
Congress should do 
rn I to encourage ind 
in on the develop- 


ment of planes and 
Experimental 
be 


section 


motors 
fields should 
every 


pro- 
vided in 
of the country with 
available planes to try 


out any new motors 


and motors to try out 
new types of planes 
We should not permit 
the inventive genius of 
torpedo at [Cont'd page | 
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THREE OF TRE LATEST 





Bellanca C H 


\ x those 
ke a € hip rhe 
moe. W t J power 
bles ed of I 
h I ed one 
Phe e room for 
€ A service 
18 imed. Use 
i 1,800 ll App ed Type 





Crosley Moonbeam 


india Crosley ilready famou to the air 
through the medium of rad will ride 
the skyways in more tangible form in 
the shape of the new Crosley Moon- 
beam”’ pictured to the left This three 
place monoplane is powered with a 
Warner-Scarab, 110 h.p. seven cylinder 
engine rhe wing spread i 40 feet 


and the length overall 5 feet 9 inches 


An exceptionally quick takeoff and low 
landing speed is claimed 





Wallace Tou ropla ne 


A highwing monoplane built by 
Wallace Aircraft Co. (recently pur- 
chased by American Eagle Aircraft 
Co.). Has 100 h.p. Kinner engine 
and carries a payload of 425 Ibs. 
Cruising speed 100 m.p.h A fea- 
ture of this plane the folding 
wings which enables economical 
parking in a space of 13 by 25 
feet Designed by Stanley Wallace. 
Approved Type Certificate No. 119. 











The 


LONDON SHOW 


by 
PAUL E. 
LAMARCHE, 
IR. 





HE Seventh International Aero 

a Exhibition at Olympia in London 
followed closely after the Royal Air 

Force Display at Hendon and was for- 
mally opened on July 16th by the Prince 
Wales, who in the 
Right Honorable Lord Thomson, C. B. 
E., D. 8. O., Air Minister of England, 
ection of the Exhibit. The 
inder the combined 


company of the 


management of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, Ltd., and the So- 
ciety of Motor Manui irers and Trad- 
ers Ltd.., was the first to be held mn 
London since 1924. It coincided with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of Blériot’s famous 
flight across the English Channel and the 


tenth anniversary of the first non-stop 

cht across the Atlantic, which was ac- 
complished by Alcock and Brown in a 
Vickers Vimy. 

The exhibit had a lat 
representation, and Fr 
Italy and the United 
planes while other nations, principally 

Sweden, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia were represented. America was 
represented principally by a tri-motor 


Ford plane which attracted much atten- 


ge international 
1 


ice, Germany, 
States exhibited 


Belgiun 


; 


Photopress 





tion while the British Companies en- 
gaged in the production of Irvin and 
Russell parachutes also exhibited. Of 
outstanding interest were the Fairey-Na- 
pier Mystery plane, the Supermarine S-5 
seaplane, winner of the last Schneider 
Cup Race, the Supermarine Southamp- 
ton 1149, one of the three all metal flying 
boats which made the 28,000 mile flight 
to the Far East under the command of 
Group Captain Cave-Brown-Cave and 
the new single seater interceptor fighter, 
known as the Hawker Hornet. 

The Blackburn Exhibit consisted of 
the completed boat body of the all metal 
Blackburn Nile, a large tri-motor mono- 
plane flying boat which is designed for 
utes in Africa 


service over commercial r 
Its appointments are very luxurious and 
when completed it will have accommo- 
dations for a crew of three and fourteen 
passengers as well as freight and bag- 
gage. Its maximum cruising radius will 
be eight hours. The Blackburn Lincock 
the Ripon and the Nautilus also were 
exhibited. Fairey exhibited a number of 
different military prototypes while Boul- 
ton and Paul exhibited their well known 
Sidestrand Bomber. The Bristol Bulldog 
created much interest and this firm in- 
troduced a new commercial four place 
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cabin plane at the show for the first time. 
Gloster was represented by the Gnat- 
snapper, a small all-metal biplane de- 
signed for use on naval vessels as well as 
ter fighter. Handley Page 

bin of a new commercial 


their single s 
exhibited the « 


four motor biplane which when built will 


be able to accommodate forty passengers. 
Two motors will be placed in the upper 
ng and two in the lower. A military 


} 


bomber was also exhibited by this firm. 


Hawker exhibited their prototypes 
known as the Hart, the new Hornet and 

the Tomtitt, a training plane. 
Parnall had possibly one of the most 
interesting exhibits among the smaller 
The Parnall Elf is a new light 


it 
| ines. 
lane built around the Cirrus motor and 
was introduced for the first time this 
year, The Parnall Peto is their latest 
product and is a small and compactly 
built seaplane intended for use on sub- 
marines. This little plane when folded 
has a maximum width of eight feet in- 
cluding the two pontoons and has many 
interesting features too detailed to de- 
scribe here. It is powered with a 135 
BP. Mongoose air cooled motor built by 
Armstrong Siddeley and has a speed of 
113 m.p.h. A. V. Roe showed their well 
known Avian light planes as well as sev- 
eral Fokker tri-motor planes built under 
license and known as the Avro 10 and 
the Avro 5. De Havilland exhibited their 
new cabin light plane known as the 
Hawk Moth, as well as the well known 
Moth. Perhaps one of the largest planes 


This great show was 


exhibited completely assembled was a 
Vickers Victoria, a twin motor 24 seater 
troop carrier, This well known house 
also exhibited a new interceptor fighter 
known as the Vickers 151 and which is 
a low wing single seater powered by a 
Bristol Mercurey 500 H.P. Motor. 

Westland exhibited their Wapiti, a mil- 
itary plane, the Widgeon, a light parasol 
monoplane, and their new Limousine 
which is a tri-motor cabin monoplane for 
four passengers and powered with Cirrus 
motors. The Autogiro of Senor de la 
Cierva with several important improve- 
ments was exhibited under the designa- 
tion of type C-19. Among new light 
planes was the A.B.C. Robin, a_ very 
small cabin monoplane, and the new 
Glenny and Henderson Gadfly, a small 
low wing single seater powered with a 30 
H.P. air cooled motor. Other light planes 
exhibited were the Blackburn Bluebird, 
the Spartan, the Desoutter Sports Coupé, 
the Gloster Gannet and the Short Mussel 
which is designed for the water. The 
Saunders Cutty Sark was always sur- 
rounded by a number of interested spec- 
tators. This plane is an all metal mono- 
plane flying boat powered by two Cirrus 
motors mounted over the wing. It is 
designed for private ownership and ac- 
commodates four. 

Among interesting foreign planes ex- 
hibited were the new Junkers Junior, a 
two place all metal low wing light plane, 
the Klemm, the B.F.W., both light planes 
and the large Heinkel seaplane which 


sive press-agenting. ... 


21 


unfortunately not as well 


attended as it should have been, showing the 


advantage of the American method of inten- 


were exhibited by German _ builders. 
Italy had three interesting light planes 
exhibited, the Breda, the Romeo, and the 
Fiat. France exhibited a new Potez light 
cabin plane as well as several of the 
smaller types of Farman planes, one of 
which was the new Farman F-200, a light 
monoplane which has created much in- 
terest. A Lioré et Olivier monoplane fly- 
ing boat with a motor of small power 
mounted over the wing was also exhib- 
ited. 

An interesting feature noticed on many 
of the new military planes was the Town- 
end Ring which is placed over air cooled 
motors to reduce head on resistance. The 
Bristol exhibit had one of the new Amer- 
ican N.A.C.A. cowlings mounted over a 
motor on a framework. Armstrong Sid- 
deley presented their new Leopard mo- 
tor which is an air cooled motor of 800 
H. P. Sunbeam presented a motor that 
created considerable interest among air 
technicians. This new motor is known as 
the Sunbeam-Coatelen Type P-1 and is a 
compression ignition engine based on the 
Diesel principle which makes use of 
heavy oil. It is a motor of six cylinders 
in line and develops 100 H.P. at 1500 
revolutions while its fuel consumption is 
5 gallons of crude oil an hour. The 
Redrup Axial engine which is a multi- 
cylinder, single crank motor of new de- 
sign was also of much interest to engi- 
neers. 

[Continued on page 76] 
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THE CORRECT 
MODE FOR AIR TRAVEL 


Modern wear demands a special costume when 
traveling. The proper mode for the air allows the 
utmost in simplicity and follows the modern trend 


towards straight line and block formation A A 





Martha Burns of Stevens with a Molyneux Wine- 
colored suit with a badger collar and a soleil black 
felt hat with wooden beads to match the suit 


1 green tweed suit trimmed in 
2 matching hat, and Olivetta Mille 
ht ribbed tweed dress designed by 


port beige Lapin coat and a brown 
felt Valois hat 
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Aeronautic Law 
by (Basle Aaneles 


Bailey Samelow of the Chicago Bar recently returned from an 
extended tour of the principal European countries, where he 


made a study of aeronautic law interpretations. 


Continued from Introductory Discussion in the September issue of AERONAUTICS 


OW as to the case of “X” who con- The American ship, William Brown, boat, together with the rest of the crew, 
cealed himseli stowaway 1 left Liverpool on the 13th of March, began to throw over some of the passen- 
in aeroplane bound on a trans- 1841, bound for Philadelphia. On the gers. It did not cease until they had 

\tlantic flight from the United States. night of April 19th, when about 250 miles thrown over fourteen male passengers, 
rhe weight of “X”, for which no allow- miles 8.E. of Cape Grace, Newfoundland, which constituted all of the male passen- 
nce | made, was ngerous excess, the vessel struck an iceberg and it was’ gers aboard with the exception of two 
dangerous to the point of jeopardizing evident that she must soon go down. married men and a small boy. Not on 
( ind the safe ty ol the crew and Amongst the life boats lowered was on of the crew was cast ove! On Wednes- 

nel known as the “long-boat,” containing the day morning the water cleared and early 
“X” in this case is a trespasser. He first mate, eight seamen and thirty-two in the morning the long-boat was picked 

y violated the personal and passengers. As soon as the lifeboat was up by the ship “Crescent” and all per- 

erty rights of the owner and crew launched it began to leak and continued sons who were not thrown overboard 


ne. He stealthily entered to leak the whole time, but the passen- were saved. 
nd took possession of extremely valu- gers had buckets and tins and by bailing The defendant was indicted on 
le space—space perhaps equal in value were able to reduce the water so as to charge of unlawful homicide of one of th 
to the lives of the owner and the crew make her hold her own, altho she was in’ men thrown overboard and defended ot 
of the craft. It would have been equal great jeopardy. The gunwale was within the ground that the homicide was neces 
in value to the lives of these men if his from five to twelve inches of the water sary for self preservation. The defend- 
excess weight would have caused their and it was the opinion of the Captain of ant was found guilty and sentenced to 
ing or destruction—popularly speak- the ship and his second mate, who had solitary confinement at hard labor in the 


ng. in that ease his presence in the boat followed the sea for twenty-one years, Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania fot 








st their lives , that even without a leak the long-boat a term of six months and to pay a fine 
Now, granting that he is a trespasser would not have supported one-half her of $20.00, the penalty being lightened in 
nd supposing that the owner of the craft company had there been a “moderate view of the heroism of the defendant in 
genuinely found it necessary, to save the blow,” and that the chances of the long- saving the lives of persons on the sink- 
es of himself and his crew, to throw boat being picked up were ninety-nine jng vessel and because of the fact that 
le transgressor ove! l, and threw to one against it. The people were half he had been confined in jail several 
the sto vay overboard, would such an naked and were all crowded together like yonths. This penalty, however. was 


t constitute a crime, the men contend- sheep in a pen and the slightest irregu- subsequently remitted because of efforts 


r tl not onlv did discretion dictate larity in the stowage would have capsized 


: made by the Seamen’s Friend Society 
the commission, but that necessitv re- the long-boat. 


Circuit Justice Baldwin, in his charge 


quired it? Notwithstanding all this, the long-boat ; 
—* ; 5 , to the jurv, among other things said: 
The fact is, there is no law that would survived throughout the night of Mon- pee, ; ' 
ly d ] it j lav, the d a i l | lt Whether or not ‘a case of neces- 
a) direct tT sen case— Ss § Av > av uesdav ¢: ( 1 til > ° Ps 
ply du lV ) ich e—it 1s a aa , the ‘ ay ol l ¢ iV an a en sity has arisen, or whether the law 
new case so far as the law is concerned. o'clock of Tuesday night—full 24 hours under which death has been inflicted 
The big argument the defense lawver after the ship struck the iceberg. The has been so exercised as to hold th 
would raise would be that the act was crew rowed turn-about at intervals and executioner harmless, cannot depend 
committed in the air—let us say bevond the passengers bailed. On Tuesday morn- on his own opinion; tor no man may 
the “three mile limit”—a new realm not ing it began to rain and continued to rain pass upon his own conduct when it 
subject to any existing laws. The throughout the day and night of Tues- concerns the rights and especially when 
“State” would endeavor to apply the day. At night the wind began to fresh- it affects the lives of others 


In replying to defendant’s counsel’s 


laws of the land to the ease. Thev would en, the sea grew heavier and the waves ‘ 
motion for arrest of judgment on the 


contend that modern law repudiates the splashed so as to wet all over the pas- 

ixim that “necessity knows no law.’* sengers who were seated there. Pieces ground that the act of the defendant was 
They would quote the Holmes case (26 of ice were still floating around and dur- “one of necessity,” referred to by the 
Fed. Cas. No. 15.383). which is as fol- ing the day icebergs had been seen. defendant’s counsel as “the law of na- 


lows: About ten o’clock Tuesday night the de- ture,” the Court stated: 
, : fendant Holmes, who was the first mate “Tt is true that we do find in text 
* Atiributed to the Id Roman scholar . . : , y . "R 
ibliu ti , senor of the ship and in charge of the long- [Continued on page 76] 
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An Intimate Historical Record 
of 246 Hours in the Air 


WO tough hombres (self admitted 
cramped in the small quarters o 
their Buhl biplane, the A 

outrode fogeand bumpy air in 

area west of Los Angeles to est 

duration refueling record which p1 

the flight of the Army’s Question M 

would have been thought impossible. Al 

though this epochal flight has 
eclipsed by the recent extend 

the St. Louis Robin, it remains a 

worthy and spectacular performat 

real landmark in aerial progress 
Considerable newspaper 


space h 


devoted to the fact that both plan 
power slant were “second hand rh 
were, but it is worth noting that the e1 
gine which had already shown 450 h 
was completely rebuilt under supervis 


of W. E. Thomas, Western distril 
for the Wright Corporation 

The gallant ship, with its crew 
Mendell and Roland 


down to a perfect three 


Loren 


point landing 


after sustained flight of 246 hours, 4 
minutes and 32 seconds 

Here are presented the notes sent 
down by the flyers. They give the “feel 


of the flight more competently than 
mere description. 

The first two were written by E. ] 
MeManus, field manager of the Culver 
City Airport—the others fluttered from 
the grimy hands of Pete and Loren 

Tuesday, July 2—afternoon contact 

HELLO BOYS:—How things g 

ing? Paul and I spent the morning 


are 


Reinhart, came 





) ting things to fix up the Pigeon and 
f while we re in better shape than yester 
we have lots to do. The papers have 

been calling up morning and one of 
Associated Press wanted a 200 word 

ry by Reinhart for use on the eoast. | 

ld them I di t know at this time wheth 

we could let m have it or not but 

vrite it anyw Pete, and we’ll see what 
ppens You d n’t date the note you 

' ropped this 1 ning Wish you would 
so that if they are lost we will be able to 
keep them in order when they are found. 
We are numbering them as they come in. 
INSTRUCTION: When Slade lowers the 
contact line he w next lower food or oil 

n the second eth of rope. You can 
ring it in wit first line. Unload it 

nd then fasten on to the rope whatever 





“Tommy” 
tive of the Wright Aero Coerp., in- 


homas, coast representa- 


spects the rocker arms of the An- 

eleno 15 nutes after landing 

and pronounces them in perfect 
condition 


you want to return (food, cans, ete.) an 
let Slade pull the bag back into the Pi- 
geon. BUT KEEP YOUR LINE FAS 
TENED so that he can use it to give you 
the gas hose. After gassing you can dro 
the plumb or first line on to the field so 
we can use lt 0 next contact, 

Follow Paul’s instructions on morni 
contact. Best of luck. MAC, 


$$ 


Wedne sday 


morning 


How do you like these nice clear morn 
ings? Hope everything is O.K. Let mi 
know the first note you drop. The papers 
want everything they can get so write any 
thing of interest that happens. New sig 
nals from the ground: Coming up to re 
fuel you so stand by to get filled up. T 
on ground will point towards the place 
where the Pigeon was last seen. This is 
not the wind T but the one we are using 
in front of the hangars. 

Had a man working all night on the 
Pigeon motor and he found plenty wrong 
but guess everything will be O.K. from 
now on. Will send up the papers and a 
note from Loren’s girl when we contact 


for breakfast. Pacific Air Transport called 
up during the night telling us they weré 
leaving their boundary, beacon, and land- 
ing lights on for you. Drop them a ‘‘ thank 
you’’ note and we’ll send it over to them. 
Thank Van Dusen for the dinner. Every- 
body is pulling for you and think you can 
make it. THE FIRST THREE DAYS 
ARE THE WORST. Give my best to any 
gulls or night owls you meet and keey 
going. 

Best of luck. 


ad These, of course 

want of space. Only 

est are published 
Only one more routine message followed 


MAC, 


are greatly deleted for 
those of specific inter- 


before the two young pilots descended 
happy in the knowledge that they had added 
something of material importance to the 


game they loved 
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NONSTOP 7 
REFUELING 


ENDURANCE 
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ON BOARD THE Pc! 


Ang o¢leng 


a" Powered with Wright wy, 


Using Ri wind Motor 


Prodwets Exrlasiye} 


ME. _ Me 1929 


LA Ant Me ap of oa 


—_—__—_______** 
H HOMBRES 272. 
aM, We are Creel Ve 
ee na 


a. help tev Al. ’ 
Jely 95:08 » m. afte Be ae alot ee 


> 


Send up 150 gal. about ¢ 7:15 2 eee i PTI CA _£ 





! K { very much 
Loren wants to know if the bea (ith fa 4 Conn nafth, &» 
t git. Will fly from the Fa af A 
t sity City sign « r our field to Lin , LO ¢ 7. sechde Lt “ee -r 
\ \ cs | e Slade nod his 
‘ I t I tif not. .) HEM wae = aii 


rope? 
i 











LO N AND PI a4 
. ‘4 . k ; ’ Pes 
ese return te | eA 
ceNEn e pup te Mice t 
6:50 a. m. Pi, te t Cuter ¢ 
- a tate ie 
ras t next 15 minutes. te 
g not very thick. 
r on, 
academia your splendid service; everything is good; 
6:37 a.m. sure do like the orange juice. Send more. 
an I rup 2 g water. Hell, we’re dy 
¥ gy ot 1 st. (Same time) 
‘e FAS ——————— Pacifie Air Transport—Thanks a lot for 
g y 7:30 a.m. the beacon. Would appreciate it if you 
1 droj M Send up some water in the mono- could leave it on each night; it is a great 
eld s 1pe W aven’t 1 water since 12 last help. 
elit. 7 nks for the quick service. Our 
VI ; an 7 ¥ engender —— (5 minutes later) 
\ t were, ( | She sure was hot . ; 
Asa. Mi, . ire was not up Maec—Your note about the gas; I will 
ita have to have more than that; what I now 
prapptbartsitt, Er have will only run me until about 5 p. m. 
eogee . OK — rhe fi ’ and I’d like to have full tanks to start the 
venga , ) i . ditt iead . Pe , . ) = 
Let * , p ae ‘ “ night with. If you could bring up 125 gal. 
as awa tee = i gis 195 wal ach time that would be O.K. but bring 
tage yergee Gq up Ase ga whatever you can; if we have to make 
now IG © ne as m2 > three contacts we can; however, I think 
» to re Motor running fine. Turning 1600 most . , _- 
;, 7 ‘¥ , es you could bring 100 one time and 125 an- 
up I the tft e. ord ottile Svrup : ’ 
ts : ‘ - yrul other and that would be enough. Don’t 
pn Popen yoserasy, 3+ ¥ aS seus Up. Wish for tt send up the batteri for lights 
7 . . orge o c > é ec cs ‘ v 7 » 
his is ] e to it for me Every time you : - . é ant lid na Wide World 
. . ; and some orange ice, D no soit ds: 
usin let s thing dow n a sack send a gallon a k ete: " 5* Ji T hs ; | k al The note thrown the day before 
; Sage at oh 48 tak ohele drinks seem better. ave been sick al landing. Pete. conter—iLoren, riaht 
: . t] = day but feel better now. The coupe is O.K. 
rie i I Te ea l I ( ( gv. eo “ ! 
= x7, : fe 4. Te for sacks; don’t send any oil until morn 
wrong \ i t ! ive water than ood, ie “by ‘ 
g oe » have e g Send some ‘‘ ‘ . . 
ee pent nn, teak Gielt Gee cates Oiled — Redeye —— end some ‘‘Lucky pont 800 fect thick. Contact you above 
s and a é é fre i) from a Mono- Strikes "* tor Fete. fog. Engine O.K.; both tired but feeling 
mtact j better. One hundred ft. ceiling now if it 
t called ——————— op. m. raises to 1500 we will contact under fog 
ey wer fann 2 0:90 a ow Tell Paul to throttle down a little more 
id land a Sa poenees , this morn. 2 contact. Both main tanks and wing ——<—$——$ —__$_ 
ld lan ko or aq k serviec or 4 . . 
‘* thank : “ a el , , sa ; tanks are full now; no more oil until to 
a c It was a close ¢ We didn’t have , - > .. of 
to them ee we thought w morrow a. m.; motor like a clock, plugs (By this time the fliers apparently had 
h , gas las rit as we though re < br - “ ° : ] 
Eve ; , . O.K. Wish this fog and rough air would Jost all idea of time, for the next and long 
avery l 1 I never saw such a thick fog in nd agp J 
you cal f it ¥ tl mornir Sav let up. Loren and I both sicker’n’ell. est message was dated June 4. It was 
wee n e as vas s iorning., Say, 
DAYS a ’ “A - dropped at 2 p. m. on July 4.) 
. . Scot, W don’t want any more sec- a : : : 3 = 
tf to any -" Ee ' . ht t all last 6:30 p.1 Hello, Gang:—Well, all is O.K. Today 
: d d batteries; 1 ght at : s :30 pm =. ag ; Arteaga bet Ag 
1 keey cht ly for ) s. Wish you’d Bring up 50 at 7 p.m. Stay east out - Aa wor that ba, wo — ~ If have um - 
. > 2 . . . . ce ¢ rea > 0] wor ) an a 
white band to place in front of the of fog. Bring batteries for navigation on ye ae We feel good n . and ¢ 
MAC. Pigec | t 51 tes before it takes lights—get regular hot shots. Those last We ae os ae a since "~~ - 
ted f off so I v know not miss it. I al- night burned nearly an hour; after that WI : de ~ of = 1. oe bh the ok 
» inter- most missed it st cht. Please wateh we were dark. Thanks for fags and thank = /° "tiwin oe lik —— ail . x —. — 
t. We want af load of gas tonight, Ruth and Jane for the cake. ing to us just like an old ftom cat evel 
lowed . : : ery : since we have been up and Ff hope it co 
as ded I Se « ances Ke ror me, & 1 < 0 ba : < ; 
n tinues to do so for 400 hrs., and it sur 
| EE " = . . m > 
a = : July 4, 7:25 a. m. likes the taste of gas and oil. The old Buh! 
o th ‘ : . : > + : 
June 3, 3 p. m. Bring up 100 gal. gas 1 hour from time; is O.K., only it’s lazy; don’t like to get 
Dusen Drug Thanks a lot for contact between field and Mt. Wilson. Fog up so high; does pretty well to 2,000 ft., 
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then gets cranky. Tell the boys I am 
sorry about the sack this morning but the 
reason I couldn’t make contact was be 
cause it was hanging down and [ 
afraid of getting it in the prop or tail 
group. Always let me get in position be 
fore letting it down. The coupe is O.K, 
for transfer if they 
Tell Paul his speed is 
That seems to be the most important thing 
in airplane hosing. 

Order same weather without Had 
to fly 3 hrs. blind last night and it is not 
too good a feeling to have to plane down 
through it in the mornings. Too many 
mountains. We want to thank all for tl 
kindness and for your extreme confiden 


was 


will remembe r this 
fine, just rig 


7 Oo 
fog. 


in us two poor old reprobates It’s great 
to have such friends and we’ll not forget. 


pped, 125 





Send up 1 hr. after this is dro 
gal. gas and then at 7 p. m. 125 





carry enough for 14 hours when f 
think our capacity is as much as we figur 
We are using around 16 gal. per 





9 


Send vp 2 gal. oil, 2 gal. water; 
3 gal. oil left. Send up map of 
and some more hewspapers; guess that 1s 


all. Thanks. 





July 4, 3:30 
Everything fine here except 

damn poor stuff to fly in if you 
Both feeling much better. I 
for food and gas otherwise it 
us an opportunity for rest in the 
and makes us sleepy and tired for th 
night. Both of us dozed off last night. 
Hope you have the Buhl insured. Love and 
kisses. 





- - 
doesn ‘t 


evenin 


July 4, 5 

Bring up 50 at 7:15... wi 
tanks full we have enoug! 
must contact by 9:30 a. m. at latest. Will 
contact for 10 minutes for radio; is there 


:30 p. m. 





any money in it? Our radio won’t work. 
Lights shorted somewhere, need battery t 


morrow. Paul, fly a little lower on this 
contact, due to heavy load. 





Good morning, everybody. 
allO.K. Had a nice night, r 
old Whirlwind did her stuff 
vise if Cleveland fliers are 
so how long. 





ern 


Good morning, gang. God bless you! 
Send up some rags, too; not too many 
All’s well, both feeling fine—had a good 


night. Think the worst part over physical 
ly. Motor good. Plugs O.K. Lubricatin 
system O.K. Loren says wait till 9:30 to 
make contact, thinks it will be clear by 
then, 

Beginning to have hopes of success now. 

Had bum air for a while, couldn’t get 
over 1,000 ft. for hell. 


1 p. m. 

Well, all is well so far. We both feel 
good and can eat some. I think that was 
the first time in my life I ever lost my 
appetite. Looks like the Cleveland fliers 


Well, hope they don " 


will get there first. 
only 


set it too high. As to gas, there is 
one way to do it right and that is to bring 
it up as we order it, otherwise we are fly 
ing around with a damn lot of extra weight. 
We have to fly almost wide open at night 
but this can’t be helped of course. That 
gets my goat about the D of C. We have 
never flown over town at all except when 
it was foggy the other and I 
couldn ’t have helped that if they was to 
cut my head off. Wish you’d explain to 
them that I am not trying to break any 
regulations at all, and it was only in ease 


morning 


of emergency that I flew over town at all. 
Send up another can of rocker arm grease 
today. 





5:30 p. m. 

Paul, you’ll have to fly just a little 
slower. You pull away from us all the 
time. Loren says if you do settle a bit, it 
hurt. We were wide open and you 
still too fast. Coffee, orange juice, 


sandwiches, 


won ’t 


wert 


9:40 p. m. 
that Cleveland 
Wire them our 


Just heard over radio 
have broken record. 


llers 
congratulations, 


ee 


July 6, 6:50 a. m. 





If we get 110 gal. each time we’ll only 

to make three contacts a day... as 

to food, only send us a little coffee and 

t 8 sandwiches a day ... we have so 

room here that wit much stuff 

wi ave little room to or even to 
teh out. 


er 


July 6, 1 p. m.—At e time of the flight 


**Question Mark’’ the uppermost 

estion in the minds of the people was 
whether it was an endurance of the plane 
t men, After passing the 100 hour 

rk in the air it our belief that it is 
not a test of men’s endurance providing 
they have made ample preparations for 
comfortable rest. Outside of our digestive 





system we have felt norn In fact after 
having become used to the grind we feel 
than before the start because then we 
ht and day pre- 
> test of the mo 


better 





working almost 
paring for the flight. 


were 


tor is to the extremes they must run con- 
stantly and without alteration to adjust- 
ments, as a motor flying three or four hours 
a time would have. My first impres- 
s were that time would drag very slow- 
but we find time seems to fly. We sleep 


while on a comfortable bed we have and 





a while. We do not like the foggy 
ther. The first two nights were awful. 

We had to get above the fog and fly blind, 
other words without any landmarks. 

It was on one of these mornings that I 


through the fog where I thought I 








¥ | be over the ocean, but instead I came 
t center of Hollywood some 200 

f above the town and had to fall back 
to tl tog to keep trom hitting the moun- 

n I was low on gas and knew that I 
nust reach the field and order gas or crack 


so I flew low over town staying under the 


We were lucky and reached the 
l nd dropped a note telling of our 
g Pilot Durfee came up in a small 


ship through the fog and delivered us five 
gallons in a can, enough to last until the 
refueling ship came up. 

As to time, we found that circling a spot 
is better than taking trips to places be- 
cause in going to San Diego or elsewhere 
one keeps his mind on getting there and as 
result watching your watch. In keeping 
to the field one forgets all this. We 
ope to stay up until our motor stops and 
we hope this happens in the day time after 
we have put several hours onto the present 
record. 


close 


oo 


Date: ‘Aw Hell, I forget.’’ 

4:25 p. m. 

sring % gal. coal oil and squirt can in 

the morning. 30th of us feel fine, got 

used to it now—we will stay as long as 

the engine might drop a grapefruit 
in the morning and a sandwich or two. 

OK—MNX. 


does; 





Sunday, July 7—7:45 a. m. 


We have only 1% hrs, gas left; 


don’t be too long. Do not send any oil— 
all O.K. If you can stretch that gas to 


110 gallons, three contacts is all we will 
have to make a day. 
a 
9 
2 p. m. 


With a full load we have got to run it 
most wide open for 3 or 4 hrs., so stand by 
early in the morning for refueling. Do 


not bring any more than I have ordered 
-.. and how about that coal oil we or- 
dered yesterday. A valve stuck for a while 


and we didn’t have anything to loosen it up 


with. (Paul, you are a real Pigeon flyer 
—keep it up!) I will write those letters 
as soon as I can find time. We don’t have 


as much extra time as you’d think for. 
—$—$— 

Note—No notes of 

dropped on the eighth 

routine requests for fuel. 


consequence were 
The fliers n 


ade 





June 9—2 p. m. 
would be a good idea to 
(for refueling like 
rope around my 
end and when he 


ns to go ahead 


coe 5 eax Bt 
have a signal system 
Pete and I do. I ti 
He takes the othe 
gives me one pull that me 
a little faster; two jerks to back up; three 
when he quick succession 
to pull away. how 


leg. 


contacts, and 


You’d 


e surprised at 


it works, The day we got the hose too 
close to the prop 1 forgot to tie the rope 
on my leg and that was what happened. 
So if you had a rope down to Slade he 
could signal you to slow down. It won’t 


hurt if you do setth Il keep out 
of your way... if you could have Slade 
let you know you could throttle some, and 
as your load is partly gone you would not 
settle. 


some, 


3:30 p. m. 
rubbing alcohol. 
Mine 
Motor 


Send us a 
Send me up a 
haywire. Set it right 
ning like a clock how. 


quart of 
$1.50 watch. went 
time. run 


10—5:15 a. m. 


gas and o 


July 
$5 deliver me some 


At 6: 
oil. 





re 


To the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and Mack Truck Co. 
Dear Madam: 

I am writing you this 


letter in apprecia- 


tion of the great service rendered us by 
one of your 1742 model pigeons. If it 
had six more Libertys it could get off 
with 50 gallons of soline. [I am not 
boasting for what it does but for what it 


tries to do. It snorts, groans and puffs 
and that’s all the Texas steer could do. 

Its take off is remarkable. That is, it is 
remarkable if it takes off. Pigeon Pilot 
Paul Whittier in one tried to take off in a 
short field five miles long and almost got 
over a three-wire fence. 

And I can safely say in closing that I 
am sure there would be more of them in 
use if they could get high enough to pass 
the Department of Commerce rules for low 
flying. 

I wish to state that the rust proof steel 
plating has only rusted half way through 
in all these years of service. Hoping you 
can build better barns in the future, I am, 

Disgustedly yours, 
5 p. m. 

Say listen—Once and for all, confound 
it, it took us a week to get up to this point 
and if you think we’re coming down today, 
you’re crazy. And that’s not all—we’re 
two tough hombres. Don’t worry about us 
before you have to. 

[Continued on page 78] 
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IN THE 
FLOODLIGHT 


A monthly review of a few of those who have 


recently added luster to their names 





Underwood & Underwood 


Minister ex- 
Ge in republic 
ter hop re 


all types 


Underwood & Underwo 


M. Lovuts Biertor who flew the « 
nel twenty years ago, does it agair 
attend London fete in his honor, | 
ture show him being welcomed 


landing 





Lawrence V. Kerper who was recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Spartan Aircraft Co. 


Lieut, Atrorp WritraMs who was to have been America’s entrant in the 

Schneider Cup races at Cowes, England. It is reported that he helped 

finance the building of his beautiful blue and copper colered racer, 
THE MERCURY 


Underwood & Underwood 
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This man FLEET 


Blank-sSt 


HERE is one man in aeronautics ton when promotions were in order. 

whose surname, according to Funk ‘The Air Service was known for its strin- 

& Wagnalls’ “Practical Standard gent methods regarding salaries, and the 
Dictionary,” means — “Rapid, nimble, goes that Fleet’s success in bring- 
swift”; or, “to fly swiftly”; and there is ing back an approved list of raises was 
one man whose personality in n with the de- 
words conjure up: Reuben Holli ng voice, blocking his way by sitting 
President of the Consolidated Aircraft rectly in front of him, and then talking 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York him into submission 

Fleet is a dynamic person; one never Fleet is a pilot, of course. His con- 

forgets him. He is restless, untiring; one nection with aviation dates back to 
whose nature demands activity; a man March, 1917, when he became a student 
made for accomplishment and_ success t San Diego. His assignments in the 
Failure is a word he does not recognize; Air Service were varied, and his record 
a fight cannot last long enough to ex- lwavs brilliant. “Who’s Who in Ameri- 
haust him; he is victorious a goodly por- can Aeronautics” gives the following re- 
tion of the time because of his will to garding his career: 
win. He overpowers his Born, Montesano, Washington, March 
his sheer force of will, and wears |] Culver Military Academy. 
with his insistence. That is why MeCook “Aeronautical Activities and War Serv- 
Field always sent Major Fleet Wash- ice: Student, Air Service Signal Corps, 


ting the m 


t] < VeT e Tt his ret 


1m out 6, ISS/ 








by 
HELEN K. 
SCHUNCK 


San Diego, Californi \MIarch 31 to pep- 
tember 10, 1917; O. C. Machine Shops 
5S. C. A. S., September 10, 1917 to Jan- 
uary 3, 1918; Assistant Executive Office, 
hief of Training,“O. D. M. A. 
9 to May 30, 1918; O.C., Training Aerial 
Observers and Army Corps pilots; O. 

Air Mail Inauguration; 
Brooks Field, June 2 to June id, 1918 
O.C., Flying, Mather Field, June 20 to 
September 20, 1918; O. C. Exps 


Test Flying, Wilbur W1 


g Cia, OC] 
tember 23 to 28, 1918; on Board o 


Officers, Standardizing Training Course, 
September 29 to October 15, 1918; Spe- 
cial Mission Investigating Training 
Abroad, October 17 to 


1918; graduate, 


December 21, 
Advanced Fly- 
ing for Instructors, Gosport, 
Office of the Chief of 
cember 21 to January 23, 


School of 
England 
Aur Service, De- 
1919; Con- 
tracting Officer, Air Service Engineering 
Division, January 25, 1919 to November 
30, 1922; General Manager, Galluadet 
\ireraft Corporation, December 1, 1922 
to April 30, 1923; President and General 
Manager, Consolidated Aircraft Corpor- 
ation, May 29, 1923, to date. . Soy 

My own acquaintance with this pic 
turesque personage ol aviation dates 
back to 1918, when Major Fleet was 
Contracting Officer for the Air Service. 
That was a man sized job! Its duties 
consisted of purch ising all the airplanes, 
engines, and aviation accessories used by 
the entire Air Service (now it’s the “Air 
Corps”). The man in charge had, first 
of all, to be absolutel 


whose integrity could not be questioned 


v above board, one 


for certainly if there was a chance for 

graft anywhere in the Service it was here 

Next, he had to be a 

he had to make every dollar go as far as 
[ Continued on page 93] 


cood horse-trader 


* Little Miss Schunck, former able and 
efficient secretary to that giant figure in 
aviation, Anthony Fokker, was in an envi 
able position to know ently the ps 
sonalities she writes so 
about 
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Logarithmic or 


r 


Aerial 


NAVIGATIORN 


by Cdr. Douglas G. Jeffrey, R. N. 


(Continued from September issue) 


INVENTIONS 
\ 


onautical authori- 
t the future the nai 
| be ‘ } lete charge of the 


the most important 


thee . The Pp lot will perjorm 

ha 1 ations of the flight but 

t] a jat tho need not neces 
J lj est the re sponsibility 


the ship and its load. 


P. H. WEEMS, 


j safety 

T. COMMANDER P. 
l ae Fs 

of the position line 


HE principles 

ind the I hods of caleulating 

them have been dealt with in pre- 
is articles Many Inventions” have 
eared with object of eliminating 


irithmie and other tables 
no one up to date has produced 
mechanical or graphical method 
will work with the degree of accu- 
irine navigators. This 


ther a 


required by 1 
however, that these in- 
naviga- 


es not mean, 


entions are not suitable for air 


tion—In fact everything points to the 


olution of new “reduction” methods fo1 
less tedious, possibly a little less 
Known 


follows:— 


he alr, 
but more speedy. 
ethods may be divided as 
other tables, calculating 


cial forms of slide rule, 


te.) and graphical methods employing 


ichine (i.e. sp 
urves, etc. 

The chief objection to the first method 
for aerial needs is the bulkiness of the 
tables used, due largely to the fact that, 
designed for marine use, they produce a 
not altogether neces- 


degree of accuracy 
Less elaborate 


sary in aerial navigation. 
editions of marine tables have been pre- 
pared for use in the air; but it is prob- 
able that mechanical and graphical meth- 
ods will have a greater appeal to the 
modern pilot 

Method No. 1 is invariably used by 
seamen, it is mathematical and somewhat 


tiresome—just undiluted spherical trigo- 


Delow 


nometry. The formulae are given 
(Fig. 1) and all our 
based on them 


inventions re 


(1) cos Z cos C, COS P-SIN Cc, sin p cos t 
sin A sin t 

(2) ees Soe 
sin p sin z 


or in Haversine form as 
Hav Z=Hav(cOP)+Hay t [hav(c+p) 


—Hav(cooP) ] 
should — be 


The latter haversine form 
noted as the d’Ocagne Nomogram, which 
ZENITH 
c 
t 
POLE 

P 
STAR 

Figure No. 1 
we shall meet later on, is based on it 


up the log 


Readers who wish to follow - 
arithmic methods as a pastime will tind 
a very lucid and concise description ot 
them in “Air Navigation” by H. E. Wim- 
peris (of the Air Navigation Research 
Section of the British Air Ministry). 

Lt. Commander Weems U.S.N. it is, I 
believe, who claims “that anyone who 
can add and subtract” can use his SYS- 
tem. So let us get to the simpler graph- 
ic and mechanical methods 

Graphic Methods 

The d’Ocagne Nomogram (Fig. 2) is 
probably one of the easiest of the graph- 
ic methods; but its degree of accuracy is 
only about seven minute of are—hardly 
sufficient. The nomogram is made about 
15 inches by 15 inches to ensure even 
this degree of proficiency. To increase 
its accuracy it would be necessary to en- 
large it beyond practical limits. The 
following description of how to use the 
nomogram is taken from Wimperis:— 

“(a) Enter scale L with the sum of 
the latitude of the D.R. position and 
the declination. Enter scale R with the 


difference of latitude and the declination 
ind join these two points with a straight 
line. Enter scale T with the hour angle 
in degrees (or along the base for hours 
and minutes) and drop a vertical to this 
line; run from the intersection 
point to the scale t, and read off the 
Zenith Distance and so obtain the eal- 
culated altitude for the D.R. position 
(b) Nextenter scale L with 
the latitude and the altitude just ob- 


tained, and scale R with the difference 
t 


acToss 


sum ol 


of these two; join the two points by 
Enter scale R with the co- 


and draw a 


straight line. 


declination horizontal line 


from this point. At the intersection 
raise a vertical and“6n scale T read off 
the calculated azimuth (E of N) ecor- 
responding to the D.R. position.” These 


two operations give vou all the necessary 
information for drawing the position line 
This method is not a time saver— 
but for those who dislike actual calcula- 
however small, it mav offer an al- 
itho in the writer’s opinion 


great 


t1ons, 
ternative; 


SPHERICAL TRIANGLE NOMOGRAM 
an Sesene “— " . 
prt a StU en ae ea woe TIT? 


44+ 


: 
aah eer 
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Figure No. 2 


it does not give a sufficient degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Of course the simplest way of solving 
these navigational spherical triangles 
would be on a globe, graduated with me- 
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ridians and parallels to the necessary 
degree of accuracy. Commander Veater, 
Royal Navy, acting on this principle pro- 
duced what is now known as Veater’s Di- 
agram. Fig. No. 3 shows a sphere gradu- 





Figure No. 3 
ated to each ten degrees. O is the ob- 
server’s position. E P the observe 
ridian, E O Dead Reckoning L 
Z the geographical position of the ob- 
served heavenly body, E P F is the hour 
angle, and F Z the declination. All th 
is required now is to measure O Z zenith 
distance and the azimuth angle E 
As is clearly demonstrated in Fig. 3 the 
graduation of the whole globe being sym- 
metrical any problem could be worked 
out on the octant (E P A) shown 

The use of such an octant would be 
inconvenient and Veater reproduced this 


r’s me- 


1 
stiuda 
itude, 


octant on Mereators seale using the Ob- 
server’s meridian as the Equator. This 
Mercator version of the octant would 


have to be very large in order to solve 
spherical triangles with sufficient accu- 
racy—in fact too large for handy use. 
To overcome this difficulty the octant 
was divided up into sheets of handy size. 
Fig. 4isa reproduction of Veater’s Dia- 
gram (of complete octant) which is used 
as a key in deciding which particular 
sheet is required. The actual operation 





Declination and Aiitide tus: @ 


Jlour Angle and ius - 


No. 4—Veater Diagram 








of this diagram is simple and rules cover- 
ing all possible cases are supplied with it. 

While studying graphic methods the 
Star Altitude Curves introduced by Lt. 
Commander Weems must not be forgot- 
ten. These curves are in reality lines of 


position laid down on a Mercator chart 
for every altitude of chosen celestial 
bodies. c¢ rresponding to the latitude and 


local sidereal time (Fig. 5) The Weems 
system allows of a very rapid reduction 
of observations with an average error of 


two to three miles. 
Mechanical Methods 


ANY attempts have been made to 
evolve logarithmic slide rules for 





navigational work. Most of these rules 
hav een based on the haversine and 
cosine |! rmulae and rules have peen con- 
structed that were capable of obtaining 
h ide from Latitude, Declination, 
nd Hour Angle without any intermedi- 
e figuring. It has, however, been found 
difficult to obtain a high degree of ac- 
cl ( ng to the comparative short- 
ness of any one scale 

I 0 sho s the Bygrave Slide tule 
based on the simple spherical triangle 
orn e and eapable of a e mparative- 
lv | h degree of accuracy The formula 
used makes the notation of an intermedi- 

-E 
D 
I e Spher I Slide Rule 

e! t necessary; but the operation is 
quick | simple and compares very fa- 
oral h any similar methods in use. 

Fig. 7 explains the method of dividing 
up th riangle to be solved into two 
right angled triangles O being the po- 


sition of the observer and Z the geo- 
graphical position of the observed body. 
The bases of the two right angled tri- 
angles are (90°—y) and (90°—Y) and 
(90°—y)-+-(90°—Y) is equal to the co- 
latitude. The following formula then 


EQUATOR 





connects the parts: 
tan ds 
(1) tan y - 
r cos Tt 
7 =e 
y+90°—X 
2b. if X and §& are opposite (Y=90 


—(y+X) 


and § are same name Y 


3. tan A= OS Y WA 
cos Y 

4. tan h—=cos A tan Y 
The ordinary procedure for determin- 
ing of azimuth and altitude and the plot- 
ting of the position line, using the By- 
“With point- 
ers In zero position, turn the inner cylin- 
der until the declination is opposite E; 
move the ring until D is set on the hour 
angle and read y at E. If declination 
and latitude are the same name, add 90 
to obtain  # 


grave 


tule, is as follows: 


and subtract latitude 


to Vy 
or if latitude and declination are oppo- 
site names add latitude to y nd subtract 


from 90 to obtain Y. 
Set D to v, turn 
angle Is it E, set 


evlinder until hour 


D to Y and read 





Figure No. 8 


azimuth at E 
Set D to azimuth, turn 
until Y is at E, move pointers back to 
zero position and read altitude at E. The 
complete operation takes but a few min- 
nut 


inner cylinder 


] 
| 
i 


utes and is accurate to one n ile of arc, 
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The Diesel Engine 


A Continuation of the Very Valuable Paper on This 
New Development, Printed in Last Month’s Issue. 


OW as regards the principle upon 
h the iture type of engine 
or in other words, the 
kin ( f ny en 
p rs e agreed tl esel typ 
of engi ! ut look- 
t sluggis ed indus- 
f g nas pe r 
hrink 
} ( r ( the 
I rs ol 
i ( FASOLINE 
{ lve 
1 ( e ulti- 
| g e! 
i rm 
‘ g Diese 
i ( Woolson 
{ \rese g er tor 
| ( er read 
] : I society ol 
IT oineers 
Her S reraft 
eng has be i as an 
; S pract 
{ I I re sa re- 
t ( g I hing re- 
t h N rilv, h s in all 
} ems I certain 
‘ er vy the 
rs such a 
I » eritl- 
nt S m tha 
f O Py I or- 
: I making 
Diese gine § ght for 
Ay ] her t 
It | ssumed 11 vy quar- 
1 ch n evlinder 
ntered with the high 
Ll Die principle n | against 
I engine on to 
sage , power! 
ts. 7 s fear inded is 
ps roved et that 
Pacl Diesel I engine 
ching le thal » pounds er horse- 
eT h ~ ~ l nsider- 
lig] g Ss I h In- 
‘ } ’ nd tes con- 
n! n evo 3 fullv 
r 1 ne « Y res- 
g el ¢ ( oO 120K is per 
re I ] l ourse to 
‘ eding eonst? 
he Diesel cycle has | mploved 
nsivel) engines s indus- 


Yim 


by W.G. MYERS 


trial and marine purposes for a quarter 
of a Such engines, being nec- 


essarily of the low speed type, for maxi- 


century. 


mum reliability, have been designed for 
peak cylinder pressures very little in ex- 
cess of the compression pressures These 
have been around 550 pounds per square 


} 


inch as compared to 500 pounds for the 


compression pressure. Such engines 
operate On a true constant pressurt 
cycle, the cylinder pressure being main- 
tained approximately constant for 
considerable portion of the power strok 
the fuel injection being timed to occu 
ibout top dead center or slightly afte: 
This, of course, is in contrast to the 


constant volume cycle employed in thi 


gasoline engine, which ignites its com- 


pressed fuel at a considerable lead, so 
that it burns under const 


suddenly increased pressure. 


nt volume and 


It is obvious, however, that an engine 
suitable for aircraft propulsion must be 


more or less of the high speed type, that 
is, operating in excess of 1400 r.p.m. 
Still higher speeds are of course desir- 
able up to the point where propeller 


efficiency begins to fall off, which makes 
still higher speeds less desirable unless 
by reduction 
questionable advantage in 


gearing, a 


many ¢: 


accompanied 
Ses, 
for obvious reasons. 

It is therefore, that the 
Diesel engine for aviation purposes can- 
tried and proven low speed 


obvious, 


follow 
Diesel 
type of heat engine altogether 
Diesel engine 
t speeds five or six times 
those of the industrial low 
speed Diesel, and since the time required 
for the combustion of the charge is ap- 


not 
design practice, as it is a new 
Grant- 


ing then, that the aircraft 


must operate ; 


as high as 


proximately the same, it will be obvious 
that the constant pressure or true Diesel 
eyele would be impractical, and there- 
fore more or less of a constant volum« 
eyele must be used 

In ) iecomplish the desired 
purpose, therefore, it has 
necessary by most investigators 
] the fuel as early 
top dead center in order to insure com- 
plete and smokeless combustion, where- 
as in the Diesel, 
starts from before 


orc r ft 


been found 


to In- 


lect as 50 dee. before 


injection 
to ten 


low speed 
ten degrees 
degrees after the center. 

It will be noted that, although the 
maximum cylinder pressure is as high 


as 1200 pounds, it falls off rapidly after 
the piston gets over the center, result- 
therefore, in 


Ing, mean efiective pres- 


sure 


which does not quite compare with 
gasoline 
the 
point, which, in 
turn, is made by the highe: 

sh pot ol injected fuel as compared 
with that of carbureted fuel. 

There are x howe ver, treme ndous pos- 
sibilities for here, mainly 
in the fuel injector itself, which is as yet 


obtained with 
no doubt due 
ignition 


necessary 


that 


engines 


‘his is Lo necessity 


an early 


Improvement 
crude and deficient mechanism 

In st and marine Diesel prac- 
tice of the past, two methods of fuel in- 
“solid injec- 


itionary 


been used, the 
tion” ind 
system As far as 
the air pressure system is the 
ability to 


ection have 
injection” 
alone 1s 


system, the “air 
injection 
concerned, 
most ef] because its 
break uj fuel into fine particles is 
superior that of the injection 
system, It, however, requires the 
of an engine driven compresser and a 
tank in which the air is under a 
pressure ol about 700-S00 pounds while 
the other method of 
only the use of a plunger type of pump 
for each cylinder, and therefore would 
be the to aircrait 


purposes, 


solid 


ls¢ 


stored 


injection requires 


logical one use for 


although if 
could be 


a composite de- 


sign evolved, it would doubt- 
less prove advantageous. 
the 
over the gasoline engine 
mention. As stated above, 


aside from mechanical and 


Diesel engine 
almost Too 


The advantages of 
are 
numerous to 
compression 
troubles, which numerous 
than in the other, engine 
the carburetion and 
With a nine cylinder 


are not more 


In one type 
troubles occur in 


ignition systems. 


radial gasoline engine, there are two 
separate Ignition svstems, comprising 


two magnetos, and two spark plugs per 
Whereas, incidentally, spark 
plugs in gasoline engines are to 
there is no chance for such an 
occurrence in the Diesel engine, nor any 


With the nec- 


evlinder 
subject 
fouling, 


trouble analogous to it. 


essary wiring, the gasoline engine igni- 
tion system comprises an aggregate of 
perhaps 1000 parts. Ignition in a Diesel 
engine is furnished solely by the heat 


of the compressed air charge, unlike so- 
called semi-Diesels or hot bulb engines, 
and merely necessitates a smaller com- 
bustion chamber volume as compared 











with the gasoline engine. Further, the 
“ignition system in any one cylinder is 
entirely independent of that of any 
other cylinder, so that should one go 
wrong, which, in itself, would be a rare 
circumstance, it would in no way affect 
the satisfactory operation of the others. 

The fuel is delivered to the cylinders 
of the gasoline engine in a vaporized 
form by means of a carburetor. If a 
rotary fuel distributor is on the bill, the 
sarburetor iy of the single barrel type, 
while if the tuel goes directly to the en- 
gine, a three barrel carburetor must be 
used in order to facilitate proper mix- 
ture distribution to the various cylin- 
ders. 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
the Diesel engine is the elimination of 
fire hazard in a crash or even in flight, 
which frequently happens, 
should something go wrong 
As Captain Woolson puts it: 

“Perhaps a more convincing 
proof of the decreased fire 
hazard of the Diesel engine 
can be furnished by citing | 
actual experiences.. In the 
laboratory work incidental to 
the development of new type 
of gasoline engines, gasoline 
fires are more or less of daily 
occurrence. In the course of 
the period of laboratory work 
with the new Packard oil en- 
gine, extending over a year, 
there has not been a single in- 
stance of fire occurring. Nat- 
urally, there have been innu- 
merable instances in which 
fuel lines have leaked or even 
broken off, but in no instance 
did a fire result even when 
the fuel was flowing in a full 
stream over the hot engine 
Such experiences as these are 
far more convincing of the 
non-inflammable character of 
fuel oil than any theoretical 
analysis of the fire possibili- 
ties based on the flash and 
fire points of gasoline and oil 
respectively. 

“I believe that experience in 
this respect to date enables 
me to make the statement that fire after 
the crash of an airplane equipped with a 
Diesel engine would be practically im- 
possible, and could only occur if the en- 
gine continued to run wide open with 
fuel oil pouring directly into the exhaust 
flame, an almost unbelievable contin- 
gency. 

“We have now come to consider what 
has always been represented as the most 
important advantage of the Diesel air- 
craft engine, namely, economy in fuel 
consumption. I have purposely sub- 
ordinated this question to those of 
safety and reliability, realizing that at 
the present time these latter qualities 





are of far more importance to the 
healthy growth of the industry than are 
questions of economy. Once it has been 
proven that the Diesel engine excels in 
safety and reliability for aircraft use, 
then the clinching arguments in favor 
of its universal adoption will be found 
in its far superior fuel economy as com- 
pared with gasoline engines.” 

And a. little farther on: 

“With aviation gasoline at 19.8 cents 
per gallon and a specific fuel consump- 
tion of .52 pounds per brake horsepower 
hour, the gasoline engine costs for fuel 
1.7 cents per brake horsepower hour. 
The Diesel engine corresponding cost is 
235 cents per horsepower per hour, or 
about one-fifth as much, a fuel cost sav- 
g of not less than 80 per cent. 
“There is, of course, a dual advantage 


in 


excess of lubricating oil in the combus- 
tion chamber of a gasoline engine is 
naturally considered extremely undesir- 
able, as the temperature of the cylinder 
wall is not sufficiently high to burn the 
oil completely, resulting ‘in the forma- 
tion of carbon and trouble with spark 
plugs from this source, whereas in the 
Diesel the temperatures are consider- 
ably higher, and there being an excess 
of oxygen always available, perfectly 
clean combustion of the lubricating oil 
follows. While excessive oil consump- 
tion in a Diesel engine is naturally to 
be avoided owing to the high cost of 
lubricating oil as a fuel, nevertheless, 
it is interesting to know that so far as 
the total weight of the oil consumed is 
concerned it matters little whether this 
consists of lubricating oil or fuel oil 

as far as miles per pound of 








ArcH Hoxsey 


| the old principled power plant give way to the Diesel? 


gained with the Diesel engine, due to 
the fact that not only is the fuel of a 
much cheaper grade, but also the weight 
of the fuel to be carried for any given 
cruising range is considerably less with 
the Diesel engine than with the gasoline 
engine, thus making it possible either to 
extend the cruising range or increase the 
pay load in accordance with the require- 
ments of the case. 

“Another point in connection with the 
Diesel aircraft engine is that lubricating 
oil is consumed cleanly to produce 
power and thus contribute its share to 
the efficient production of power in this 
type of engine. In other words, any 


oil carried are concerned. 
| “From a cooling standpoint, 
the air-cooled Diesel engine 
| presents far fewer problems 
than does the gasoline engine 
In the first place, high cylin- 
der head temperatures, which 
must be avoided in a gasolin: 
engine in order to prevent 
pre-ignition and detonation 
offer no serious handicap t 
the Diesel engine designer. 
“Similarly, exhaust val v« 
conditions appear to be far 
more favorable in the Dies: 
than in the gasoline engine for 
the reason that exhaust gas 
temperatures are considerabl\ 
lower due to the higher expan 
sion ratio employed and for 
the same reason, there is con 
siderable diminution of nois 
due to the exhaust. 
“By the same token there is 
very little visible flame ejected 
from the exhaust ports, and 
it has been found quite feasible 
to fly the Stinson-Detroiter 
equipped with the Diesel en- 
| gine without stacks or mani- 
folds, thus _ eliminating 
knotty design problem which 

| is a continuous source of worry 
to airplane designers. 

“An interesting point of advantage in 
connection with the Diesel aircraft en- 
gine is the fact that it will operate suc- 
cessfully in any position. All carburet- 
ing engines are dependent upon gravity 
for the correct function of the car- 
buretor and consequently the gasoline 
engine will not continue to run beyond 
certain angles of inclination dependent 
upon the carburetor design. 

“While this factor enters more into the 
stunting of pursuit ships than in an) 
other phase of flying activities, never- 
theless, it is a source of comfort to know 
that should the plane be placed in an 
[Continued on page 80] 
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= - | THE COMET 


HIS air-cooled engine (shown below) built at 

Madison, Wisconsin, was on exhibition at the 
Cleveland Air Show. It weighs 397 Ibs. dry with- 
out exhausting or hub and develops 150 h. p. The 
exhaust ring is streamlined. Ventilation openings are 
located directly back of the cylinders. It possesses a 
single rocker arm, pushrod and cam, with resultant 


NAPIER LION, RACER 


ESPECIALLY designed for racing, this powerful 


water-cooled engine is very compact. The com- claimed efficiency of valve arrangement, 7 cylinders; 
plete weight dry is 930 Ib displacement, 611 cu. in. 
This ens differs from the standard Napier Lion 





in that the height of the engine has been reduced by 





the connecting rods. The magnetos are t 
he front end and mounted almost parallel to 
I Piping, etc., has been rearranged 
for most efficient cowling Maximum h. p. is 875 
b. h. p. at 3,300 r. p. m Length 5 ft., 64%, in.; 


width 3 feet, 23g in.; height 2 ft., 10Y2 in. 


CONTINENTAL RED SEAL 


SEVEN-CYLINDER radial type power unit, 

built by Continental Motors Corp., develops 150 
h. p. at 1,850 r. p. m. a 5 to 1 compression ratio is 
used. The bore and stroke are both 45g in. giving 
a total displacement of 544 cu. in. This engine con- 
tains no oil tubes, the leads being drilled in the proper 
parts. 
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Wide World 

UCH has been said of late in ref- 

erence to endurance flying. In 

particular a storm of criticism 

has been raised by well meaning persons, 

who characterize it as a needless type of 

stunting compounded by an extra hazard. 

There has even been talk of prohibit- 

ing experimental journeys of this type by 
law. 

It is hardly accurate, however, to con- 
sider the young pilots and their backers 
as mere publicity and sensation-seekers 
who would as soon sit it out on a flagpole 
if proportionate newspaper notice were 
forthcoming. 

The men who engage in these flights 
are for the better part sober and earnest 
devotees of the art to which they are 
wedded. For the most part they and 
their backers are actuated by a boundless 
enthusiasm for flying and the pioneering 
urge which is directly at the back of all 
utilization of genius. 

The value of tying an airplane into 
knots has long since passed. We who are 
charged with the duty of advancing civil 
aviation cannot longer educate the world 
to its safety and economy by stunting 
our products. The airplane is not now 
an experimental toy. 

Aside from necessary pioneering, there 
must be presented to those who have not 
learned the advantages of aviation, pres- 
ent qualities of planes and engines. This 
may be accomplished in several ways. 
The orthodox manner, of course, is paid 
advertising. This is valuable, but does 
not tell the whole dramatic story, and 
manufacturers and distributors quite nat- 


urance Flying 








“Stunting” > 


By ALLEN H. LOUGHEAD 





Recent distance and endurance flights have come in for so 

much criticism that this statement by Mr. Loughead, given in 

an interview with one of our staff correspondents, is partic- 
ularly timely. 


lly turn to a type of story-telling more valuable, that they are no longer looked 


sure in its immediate results. on by the knowing as the prerogative of 
Two years ago when long-distance adventurous and rash young men. We 
flights captured the world’s imagination, have come to consider them as part of 


many in the industry itself decried them the necessary program of aviation—the 
spectacular stunts which would bring aerial forerunners of inter-continental, 
more harm than good to aviation. Cer- international and trans-oceanic commer- 


tain of the flights were undertaken with cial transport. 
insufficient capital, in uot e canadien It is not my purpose here to debate the 
and too little training and experience on relative advantages of heavier-than-air 
the part of the pilots. and lighter-than-air craft. Both have 
Others, well conceived and executed, their functions, and time will mark the 
succeeded. I would not give the sugges- proportionate desirability of each for any 
tion that all failures were the result of purpose. Simply, that long-distance flight 
reasons advanced earlier in this discus- proves beyond a doubt the durable qual- 
sion. Many brave and thoroughly pre-_ ities of American planes and engines. 
pared attempts were beaten because of The great value in long and continu- 
conditions which could hardly have been ous journeys, both in sense of distance 
foreseen and time, lies not in actual mileage or 


The results of these distance flights hours, but in the practical demonstration 
have now proven so astonishing and so that valuable and heavy cargoes, whether 





ee News 
“Bremen” landing at Murray Bay, Canada, the first successful East to West flight of 
heayier-than-air craft 
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human or material, can be 
transported rapidly through 
the alr 

If an aviator can lift a 
plane off the ground with a 
useful load of two tons and 


continue the flight, say, three 
thousand miles, it becomes 
evident that he can hop off 
with a disposable load con- 


and 

4 . 1 
material 
yy land- 


ng re- 


sisting one-half of fuel 
oil and one-half of 


and I 


assengers, 
once or twice or be 


fueled in the air, cover three 


thousand miles in approxi- 
mately the same time. Thus 
in about eighteen h Ss we 

shij ross the nti- 
ne! nything th stifies 
necessity for speed leliv- 

ry fairly high cost per 
mule ¢ transportation 

With load « een 

ndred pounds of g line 

1 an equal weig!l se- 

irities, I believe a_ plane The 

roperly powered and 
streal ed with e N. A 
( \. cowling for reducing 
head 1 tance, before long will be able 

y between I Angeles and New 
York un xteen hours The interest 
s 1 on the securities will more than 

the costs of such a flight. In a 

short time flights of this nature will be- 

commonplace Their value to 
ess need hardly be pointed out. 

O irse, there are risks involved. In 
the fu many trans-oceanic and other 
pioneering flights may come to grief. It 
: much to ex] all will suc- 
ceed. Yet nothing gained if noth- 
ng entured, and the industry 
elieve that the benefits to be attained 
re commensurate with the known at- 

l I rds. B ter-continental 
ssenger service can be achieved on any- 
regular schedules, these flights 
n nue 

Phi duration attempts carry the 
Ameri nj oducts to the cor- 
I I Y rth We have been for- 
nate s far in that American planes 
have led the world in record-achieving 
feats. From a business point of view, 
they have the effect not only of stimu- 
lating immediate sales, but also of chang- 
ng ft { ude of 1 ny towards the 

nou Ing 

I hat after one particularly 

t rthy performances wealthy Cali- 
fornian, who had never been in the air, 
stated he would soon purchase a plane 


might move 


The 


nd engage a pilot, that he 


icine oast cities. 


tween P 


navigator’s knowledge 





spells success or failure 


Capt. Harry W. Lyons on board the 


fact that he actually did not purchase the 
plane is unimportant. What is important 
is that he changed his mind about fly ng! 
So have millions of others. Sooner or 
later many of these will have their own 
planes, while others will utilize 
lished airlines. 

There can be little doubt that the ear- 
lier long flights have stimulated estab- 
lishment of long airlines over routes once 
thought to offer too much danger. Re- 
cently a started a passenger 
and express service between Seattle and 
Juneau, Alaska. They use a stock model 
seaplane capable ol hive 
people 1,080 miles in seven hours. Here 
is a difficult journey, formerly requiring 
the better portion of a week, which is 
now accomplished in less than a day 
Anscel Eckman, who pilots the ship be- 
tween Seattle and Juneau for the Alaska- 
Washington Airways, often carries fresh 
butter and eggs into the territory. He 
life of a 
woman requiring swift and expert med- 


estab- 


company 


transporting 


has on one oceasion saved the 


ical assistance, 

These things would have seemed fan- 
tastic before the era of Lindbergh, Cham- 
berlin, Goebel and 
members of the advance guard. 

In reference to flights 
course of preparation, and those which 
may be projected in the future, in my 


othe r courageous 


now in the 
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opinion, their value depends 
largely on adequate precau- 
tions. It is difficult to say 
whether one thing is more 
important than another to 
assure the success of the 
trip. Manifestly a splendid 
power plant will be of no 
worth if the pilot does not 
arrange a capable method of 
navigation. Conversely, the 
best navigation in the world 
will prove futile if the engine 
or plane fails. 

If a pilot plans to attempt 
to make the route solo, he 
plainly must have a system 
of navigation with which he 
can figure his position in a 
brief time. I know of 
pilot now planning a long hop 
who in his practice caleula- 
tions has been able to figure 
position in 48 seconds with 
an error of than four 
miles 

Where large stretches ol 
water must 
favorable 


one 


less 


be covered, th 
most conditions 

can be- assured by listening 
attentively to the weather man. Once 
out of sight of land, dependence can 
usually be placed on reports from nearby 
ships relative to conditions ahead, Thus 
storm areas can be avoided, unless they 
are of wide extent. 

The take-off should, of course, be care- 
fully handled and prepared for. Thé 
runway should be properly surfaced and 
adequate in length, or the heavily loaded 
plane will come to grief. 

The maximum load an airplane should 
carry when leaving for another continent 
cannot be prescribed. This depends on 
many the least of which is 
the pilot’s experience and ability to han- 
The take-off on a 
distance flight is one time in a pilot’s life 
when he should “fly the plane off” and 
not attempt to jump it off by too early 


factors, not 


dle a heavy machine. 


use of his controls. Shov ing the tail down 
and forcing the nose of the heavily laden 
ship upward after a short run usually 
results in tragedy. 

Every pilot contemplating a long flight 
wants to leave with a minimum of useless 
weight. He should not inything 
that can be of positive value, however 


omit 


To do so is a needless kind of hardihood 
I have known flyers who would carry a 
single compass to avoid the weight of a 
second and third. If that compass should 
fail he would have no means of checking 
his course other than celestial observa- 
Three 


tions. too 


many. 


compasses are none 


[Continued on page 111] 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


A Review of Governmental Requirements and Activities 





ODAY the words “commercial avi- 
ation” fall so readily from our lips 
that it seems incomprehensible that 
the phrase had its official inception a 
little more than two years ago. Yet on 
May 20, 1926, the Air Commerce Act 
was signed by the President, giving the 
control of civil aeronautics to the De- 
partment of Commerce, under the im- 
mediate direction of Hon. William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, appointed by the President. 
The bill was the culmination of fourteen 
years of argument for Federal legisla- 
tion and regulation of civil flight, and 
laid the legislative corner stone for the 
development of civil aeronautics in 
America. 

Previous to the passage of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, the Secretary of 
Commerce had given intensive study 
and continuous encouragement to civil 
aeronautics in the United States. He 
had repeatedly emphasized the great 
commercial possibilities for aireraft in 
America and lent every aid to the art 
which, until the passing of the act, was 
proceeding without direction, control, or 
limitation. When the official authority 
to encourage, develop, and regulate, was 
delegated to him by Congress, he cre- 
ated the Aeronautics Branch in the De- 
partment of Commerce; the most recent 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment to have to do with aircraft. 





and a Suggestion of Futures 


By S. R. FERRIS 





The new act provided comprehen- 
sively for the promotion and regu- 
lation of civil aeronautics. The most 
important of its provisions were those 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of civil airways and their equipment 
with intermediate landing fields, bea- 
con lights, signal and radio apparatus 
and other aids to air-navigation; the 
establishment of air-traffic rules; the in- 


spection and licensing of aircraft; the ex- 
amination and licensing of airmen; and 
the identification of aircraft; the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
pertaining to air commerce and the state 
including data concern- 
the estab- 
service 


of the industry, 
ing the causes of accidents; 
lishment of a suitable weather 
the charting of airwavs, and 
pro- 


on alrways; 
the publication of air maps; the 
motion air commerce, industry, and 
trade; and the conduct of scientific re- 
search and development work tending 
to the improvement of facilities for air 
navigation. The act further provided 
for the rating of air ports as to suita- 
bility, and for the encouragement of the 
maintenance of air 


establishment and 
ports by munieipalities. 

But the act did not 
bureau in the Department of Commerce 
to perform these manifold duties. The 
intention was that, so far as practicable, 
the duties imposed should be distributed 
among existing agencies of the Depart- 


create a new 


The Department is al- 


ways alert to improved 
tests 


Bureau of Standard 


Accordingly, the task of estab- 
maintaining, and operating aids 
routes Was as- 


ment. 
lishing, 
to navigation along air 
signed to the Lighthouse Service; the 
mapping of air routes to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and the scientific re- 
search for the improvement of air-navi- 
gation aids to the Bureau of Standards 

But the Department of Commerce had 
no facilities for the examination and 
licensing of aircraft and airmen, for the 
enforcement of air-traffic rules, or for the 
collection and dissemination of aeronau- 
tical information. It was, therefore, 
necessary to set up new instrumentalities 
to deal with these matters, and two spe- 
cial divisions were accordingly estab- 
lished—the division of Air Regulations 
and the division of Air Information. 

The organization of the Air Regula- 
tions Division presented one of the most 
difficult of the early problems, for the 
personnel must obviously possess unusual 
qualifications. Aeronautical engineers 
and inspectors are required, capable of 
advising with manufacturers and tech- 
nicians in determining the airworthiness 
and suitability of aircraft. The inspec- 
tion of aircraft and the examination and 
licensing of pilots and mechanicians re- 
quire a force of inspectors skilled in the 
maintenance and operation of aircraft, 
with piloting ability well above the av- 
erage. 

The act provided for a determination 
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of the physical fitness of licensed pilots 
and of applicants for license—a service 
that can be performed only by physi- 
cians with knowledge of flight require- 
ments. In considering the work of the 
Air Regulations Division it should be re- 
membered that a continuing inspection 
for licensing aircraft must be 
maintained, and that the physical fitness 

be checked at 


of licensed pilo S 


Service 


must 








intervals. A medical director was ap- 
pointed to organize the work of giving 
physical examinations to pilots and to 
ipplicants for pilot’s licenses, and about 
two hundred physicians and surgeons at 
various points throughout the country 
vere designated as medical examiners 
for the Aeronautics Branch. 

For the purpose of facilitating inspec- 
tion and examination work, the United 
States was divided ) eleven main dis- 
tricts. Each dist: under the juris- 
diction o supervis inspector who 
is responsible for the other inspectors 

orking in that « More than 40 
men are employed in this field of inspec- 
ti rk. For purpose of making 
the inspections rm throughout the 
United States very definite sets of in- 

ictions are furnished all inspectors. 
The efforts of the o nization are di- 
rected from Washington by a chief in- 
spector. When it is realized that civil 
planes are now being placed in operation 
t the rate of over 400 a month, the 
problem of bringing civil craft and 
their operators under the system of reg- 
istration and inspect is seen to be a 
ars ne 

The duty of enforcing the air traffic 
Y S ell s the 
inves ion and 

essme! of pen It is the work of 
ties for violations 
devolves upon t h« 

Air Regulations Di- 
vision. These rules 
ire analogous to the 
rules of the road 
for ground traffic 
ind cover muini- 
mum heights 
which aircraft may 
be flown. acrobati 
flying over congest- 
ed I crossing 
11rc! right of 
vay, dropping ob- 
jects from aircraft 
in flight, weather 
ind distress signals, 
ind the display of 
lights during night 
flizhts 

The Air Regula- 
tions Division is 
further charged 
with the inspection 
and licensing of air- 


the time 
manutac- 
is the duty 


planes it 
of then 
ture. It 


the 


of this branch to flight test and inspect 
all new types of airplanes prior to their 
eligibility for license, and to license such 
ships as are approved, as rapidly as they 
are manufactured. All principal fac- 
tories have one of these factory inspec- 
tors when their production program war- 
rants. These factory men in turn are 
under a factory supervising inspector 
who is responsible for the activities of 
the men, ten of whom are now busy. 

The other new division created by the 
Air Commerce Act, was the Air Informa- 
tion Division. This division is the point 
of contact between the activities of the 
Department and the industry. It is the 
fact-compiling and publishing agency of 
the Aeronautics Branch, and the office 
for liaison with the information offices 
of other governmental bodies engaged 
In aeronautics. 

The Air Commerce Regulations pro- 
vide that: “Engines which have passed 
the regular endurance the 
United States Army Air Corps or the 
United States Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics will be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Other engines 
submitted for approval will be tested by 


tests ol 


the Department of Commerce at the 
Bureau of Standards. Under the title 
“Aeronautical Research Division,” the 


Bureau of Standards deals directly with 
the manufacturer until the test is com- 
pleted, when a report with definite rec- 
ommendations is made to the Director of 
Aeronautics. The engines are subjected 
to a severe endurance test either at the 
laboratory in Washington, or at a special 


laboratorv set up for this purpose at 


Department of Commerce to provide airwa 


perishables may be made 
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College Park, Maryland. At the latter 
“proving ground” the engine is mounted 
on a torque stand and drives a special 
propeller which absorbs the power and 
blows a 90-mile gale of wind past the 
engine cylinders. A detailed history of 
the test is made and photographs of all 
parts which failed, were replaced, or 
showed undue wear are included in the 
report to the Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. The design and per- 
formance of the engine are discussed 
in the report, and suggestions are of- 
fered as to the probable causes of any 
failures. In case an engine cannot be 
recommended for approval, the condi- 
tions to be met by the manufacturer 
before a retest can be undertaken are 
specified. However, the approval of an 
engine only covers its use with a suitable 
propeller. The propeller is considered 
small if it permits the 
turn up more than its rated speed at 
full throttle on the ground. 

Every instrument used in an attempt 
to break a World’s record is submitted 
to the Aeronautical Research Division 
to be put through a “flight history test,” 
because, in the case of barographs and 
similar instruments, the first reading 
does not give the true result. Correc- 
tions must be determined in the labora- 
tory and applied before the altitude 
reached can be stated with certainty. 
For these tests a special chamber has 
been constructed in which the conditions 
existing at any altitude can be dupli- 
cated. 

In the early days of scheduled flying 
the Bureau of Standards cooperated 
with the Postoffice 
Department in de- 
veloping beacon 
lights, and played 
an important part 
in producing all of 
the present aids to 
The 


successful 


too engine to 


\ir-navigation. 
first 
model of the earth 
inductor compass, 
which guided Lind- 
bergh across the 
Atlantic, wasa 
product of Drs. L 
J. Briggs and Paul 
R. Heyl of the Bu- 
reau. 

ecently, the ra- 
dio the 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been busy 
ia working out a 
successful airplane- 
beacon, receiving 
set, and antenna; 
and this work has 
resulted in a sys- 
tem which bids fair 
to revolutionize air- 
navigation. By 
[Cont'd page 56] 
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Club of Erie. 








Upper right is Camp Wigwam, 
near Erie, Pennsylvania. The 
lower leftis Kahkwah Country 








Aerial Photography Made to Pay 


Some excerpts from a letter from Frank S$. Gehr, 


an amateur photographer living in New York City. 
AERONAUTICS will welcome any thoughts or 


experiences which might be helpful in the busi- 


HESE two photographs were 
i taken with a five-by-seven Gra- 
flex, using a 4.5 lens. After ex- 
perimenting on other shots, we discov- 
ered that by stopping the camera 
down a little and using a 2-X color 
filter, and the Eastman Kodak Co. aerial 
cut film, we produced what we think 
were wonderful results. The one of the 
camp was Camp Wigwam, but now 
named the Great Lakes Camp, and the 
other The Kahkwah Club at Erie. 
“Both pictures were taken from Trav- 
élair biplane on about an average of 800 





ness or pleasure of aviation. 


« 
leet e shots were taken from the front 
cockpit looking back from the corner be- 
tween the ing and the fuselage. In 
this way the bellows of the camera was 
protected from the blast of the prop. To 


satecu rd against losing the camera, we 
used belt through the handle and 
around our neck, which left both hands 
free. 

“A good deal of business could be 
picked up by a pilot and camera man 
from real estate companies, clubs, camps, 
summer resorts, factories and entire 
towns and city lay-outs. Also, many 


shots from the air are being used for 
news and edueational purposes. The 


Rural New Yorker, a farming paper 


printed in New York City, has used 
some of my pictures, one being a hap- 
hazard shot of the countryside near Erie. 

“As far as price is concerned, we did not 


charge enough. We charged $30 for the 


first negative and $25 for any following 
The price of the plane, negatives, print- 
ing and developing and time figured in, 
would make this too low for much profit 
We were doing this on an experimental 
basis, but were able to break even.” 
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AERODYNAMICS 


by RG amen Bhi 


Professor of Aerodynamics, College of Engineering, 
New York University 


Article 12 
Longitudinal Stability 


Mechanical Analogies for Stability pulled down by a man’s hand, as shown the properties of the Clark Y airfoil, and 
HE static stability of a body is its in Fig. 4, and is then released, it will in Fig. 6, the characteristics are replotted 
ability to return unaided to the oscillate up and down, and only come to for reference. 


original position from which it has Suppose we had a rudimentary air- 
10-ioot 


’ 


been displaced ~ plane, supported by a wing of 
i ] l it { Cone is in { chord, having no tail surfaces (as shown 


When a cone is placed on its base, as 


F ie equilibrium . ~ , 
n Fig. 1, the cone is stable. Tilted because grav- ry in Fig. 7) and a center of gravity situated 
t -xerts no \ oe . 
om Ming ee \ on the wing chord, at 35 percent of th 
the edge \ chord, or 31% feet from the leading edeac 
/ CG ov 


From the chart of Fig. 6, the center of 


Y CENTER OF PRESSURE 


rest in its original position after a num- \ 
ber of oscillations. The spring is stati- ‘*°/°*” 
cally stable, but its oscillations are un- 





Cenrer OF Gravity 





damped. If the weight is placed in a ’ 
O—LLILILILI<xLxa<uxq<qaxLxax<xLLLx“@U““ 
- 19" 44 a & C.G. coir 
e co cide therefore there 
=<. - equilibrium 
5 
I — 
<_< 





chtly t ne side, it v return to its = 
original | tion, becat the 1orce of — 
7 . — 
OTavity cting through the center ol uw , _— 
P } nnet . t about —— > | sit areas 
rs . estoring mome g ) = oe a= — = 
cravl I gt n ™ = z 
e edge in contact with the ground ---+-- ?f () () | P tallin 
lt t} ? yy ] t } naling @ ] i. cr = —~ i | } | } rent 
I th ( SK lf iling, 1 a in «= spe on H- at Wthudeod 
a | 
need for an instant on its apex, as In alll | j " 
¥ Ss ae. 
Fig. 2 e slightest displacement will ir eas tera 
Figure 4 — 
¢ heavy viscous oil, the oscillations before 
- Duals —, ; 
/ coming to rest will be much fewer in 
; ; number. The spring is damped, and has thrust for the time being, the urplane 
| . ; Wi¢ . . 
1, F not only static, but dynamic stability as will be in equilibrium at this particular 
i . 
» well ngle of incidence. 


Now imagine that either a movement 


\ i An Ordinary Wing Alone Would Give an ; ; 
of the control stick or a sudden gust 


v Unstable Airplane 


\ I In article 5 of this series we discussed a, | q———,_ 


























use 1t ft topple ove sidewise. The ’ 
in this position is said to be un- , , \ 
N if the cone is ] 1 on its side, ia 
s in Fig. 3, and is slightly displaced, it Pn. c - 
ill neither return to its. original position i 213 
nor topple. It is neither stable nor un- —] f + a 1-H LA ~— 
stable, but in neutral equilibrium. & = — 3} pressure of the wing will pass through 
So much for static stability ; : S| the center of gravity when the angle of 
If a spring supporting a weight is ; : iain & incidence is about 514 degrees. Disre- 
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garding the effects of drag and propeller 
raises the nose of the airplane until the 
angle of incidence is 10 degrees. From 
the chart we see that the center of pres- 
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Figure 11 
A typical pitching moment 


sure is now at 32% of the chord, and 
therefore the lift is 3 feet ahe 
center of gravity. 


id of the 


Evidently the rudi- 








~ — 30°_ — 


CG. 
Figure 11 
Span 60’—wing area 6 | 
Horizontal tail area ) sq 


mentary airplane tends to nose up even 
more. 

If, on the other hand, the airplane 
should for some reason go down by the 
nose till the incidence is 0 degrees, the 
center of pressure will move back to 45% 
of the wing chord, and the lift will be 
back 1 foot of the center of gravity 
Therefore, there will be a tendency to 
push the nose down still further 

Evidently an airplane with wing alor 
will be unstable. 


How the Horizontal Tail Surfaces Produce 
Stability 

In Fig. 8 this rudimentary airplane is 

equipped with a horizontal tail surface, 

disposed at a negative angle to the wing 

chord. If the tail surface is symmetri- 


cally double cambered, and if downwash 
effects of the wing are neglected, then 
there will still be equilibrium of the air- 


plane at 5% degrees incidence, provided 
the tail surface is then at zero degrees 

Now imagine the wing again raised to 
10 degrees incidence. The tail surfaces 
are now at (10—514)—4% degrees inci- 
dence, and therefore exercise an upward 
lift, and the moment of the tail surfaces 
counteracts the moment of the wing, and 
if the tail surfaces are large enough th 
plane will swing back to its original 
position. 

If the plane should nose down till the 
incidence of the main wing is zero, the 





tail surface will now be at a negative 
incidence of —514 degrees and the tail 
lift force will act downwards, thus again 
restoring equilibrium. 


Definition of Pitching Moment 


The longitudinal moment about the 
center of gravity produced by the air 
forces on the wing tail surfaces, etc., is 
termed the pitching moment. 

If the pitching moment is such as to 
raise the nose of the plane it is said to 
be a positive or stalling moment. If the 
pitching moment tends to lower the nose, 
it is said to be a negative or diving mo- 
ment (see Fig. 9). 

If a plane is trimmed (that is, in equi- 
librium at a certain angle of incidence 
nd flying speed), then the pitching mo- 
ment at any angle should always bring 
the plane back to its original incidence. 

his is illustrated in Fig. 10. At 544 
egrees incidence, the pitching moment 

zero, and the plane is in equilibrium 


If the incidence is diminished below 51% 
degrees the pitching moment should be- 
come positive, and nose the plane back 
to the 514 degrees incidence. If the inci- 
dence is increased above 514 the pitching 
moment should become negative, so as to 
nose the plane down The pitching 
moment curve should have therefore a 
negative slope, or slope downwards, from 


to right to give stability 
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Rudimentary plane with tail surfaces 
Will a Given Airplane Be Stable? 


UPPOSE our monoplane of 10-foot 

chord, center of gravity at 35% of 
the chord, span of 60 feet, wing area of 
600 square feet, with a loading per square 
foot of 10 pounds, be longitudinally sta- 
ble, if the horizontal tail surface has an 
area of 15% of the wing area, that is 90 


[Continued on page 86] 
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ock Market Should 
ontinue Strong 


B. C. Forbes warns of severe intermediate market reaction 
but indicates trend is still constructive. Recommends in- 
dividual stocks with full analysis of new but promising issues. 








Written for Aeronautics by 


B. C. FORBES and R. W. SCHABACKER * 
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UM 


should be 


prosperity of the nation 
l I ind its col 


rities ON Dusi- 


aii cently snapped back into its old fon 
with a new high record volume of ne 

contracts for this year, and to set up 
the second highest monthly record in 
the history of the industry. 








fers. ] | 
ness have recognized an exceptionally Has the airplane industry kept pace 
hig ( roughout th with these favorable records of the othe 
s ially in the major lines? Most assuredly it has, and 
I through thi comparatively, it has surpassed them 
I l n the stree \ The development in construction of new 
h reply tl | landing fields and airports, in marking 
\y ! eC] he s ( ur routes, In granting of new pilots’ li 
I nd mor censes, enrolling of new students in 

we ( ns are gar- schools and aviation courses, all indicate 

I r the ger the rapid upward trend of the industry 
( heir s, while the The air mail system is almost steadily 
SI smaller cor setting up new high records, many ot 
of up the larger and smaller transport con- 

Ss gely sustained cerns are making new reeords for p 
sO that more and load every few weeks, domestic output of 
re s! sinesses are finding the ad- planes and parts is running at record 
nee ger units nd a levels and exports of American-made avi- 

- Ir. Forbes, above, is Ed and Mr. Scha- : 
I ng tl roblems by backer, Financial Editor, of Forbes Magazine ation craft and supplies show a jump ot 
end mes toward up new high records during the past better than 300 per cent. over last year 
Le Thus,in Summer. The motor industry has done For the first half of 1929 the cash value 
he sn usiness man likewise and appears to have passed its of all aeronautical exports was_ nearly 
h himself to | if he does not lowest Summer levels without getting $5,200,000, compared with less than $1,- 
n t eneral n ment. Before the closer to last Summer’s total production 700,000 in the first six months of last 
modern mergers is even tem- figures than a 1929 advance of around year. Exports for the first half of 1929 
rarily checked it seems probable that 100,000 units. It is generally conceded show a gain of about 80 per cent. over 
the fr I ( business organ- that Aucust probably set th it interme- the total for the entire twelve mo! ths ol 
fundat ll have at diate low mark but that production of ,last vear. The current gains are we 
t ers f his march of around 500,000 units was still about 25 distributed, being of about equal per- 
The I ndustrv is per cent above the same month of last centage 1n aircraft, motors and parts 

no ¢ ption. In fact, because of its com- vear. The building industry has been a Such favorable advancement of busi- 
paratively recent development and the general laggard in 1929 but has more re- ness and generally satisfactory progress 
nization of in earnings of individual 
! well as corporations has laid a 
t r! n solid foundation for good 
mbit | pe rformance of aviation 
; r has beer THE INVESTOR securities in the past 
continue t month. There is a fine 
mor‘ 1 and mor N this welter of changing aeronautical conditions, and also significant, ‘dis- 
ticeable tl in m¢ rapid amalgamations and swift growths, much doubt tinction between the in- 
other 1 r lines may well be entertained as to the advisability of pur- dividual career of any 
Fy standpoint ¢ chase of stocks on which complete information is not single stoek group and 
prosperity, therefo1 | available. the degree in which it 
wiation industry is go- | To fill this need AERONAUTICS will be glad to swings with the general 
ing ahead compar ery | answer as accurately as possible all queries in reference market General market 
— a the other to investments. These should be addressed to Aeronau- prices have not advanced 
mportant classifications. tics Advisory Investment Service. so rapidly as during July 
Steel production has set _ | [Continued on page S8] 
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A German 


Experiment in 


Gigantic Air Crutsers... 


By JOHN H. D. BLANKE 


HERE has been much discussion 


in the last few years as to the 
practicability of heavier-than-air 
planes capable of large scale trans- 


oceanic transport. The factors of satfe- 
ty and economy in a service of this type 
make huge construction practically a 
necessity. 

Engineers and builders have general- 
ly viewed the practical possibility with 
eyes. The recent trial flight of 
decked all-steel Do.X at Lake 
Switzerland, has consequent- 
undivided attention of man- 
operators 


negative 
the three 
Constance, 
ly held the 
ufacti engineers 
thruout the world. 
Much speculation in reference to the 


and 


lrers, 


lift and handling possibilities of the 
huge craft was erased when it took off 
easily at its first launching, rising into 
the air after a run of only five hundred 
yards. At a subsequent trial powered 


by its twelve Siemens-Jupiter motors, 


with combined efficiency of 6300 h. 
p., it rose to a ceiling of 6500 feet with 
a full load. The great ship seemed to 
handle with the ereatest ease and its 
builder, Dr. Claudius Dornier,* ex- 
pressed the idea that it came fully up 
to all expectations of performance. 

Contrary to conclusions of other 
builders, it is Dr. Dornier’s belief that 
the larger the construction the greater 
the iency. He intends to demon- 
strate the correctness of this point by 
the usé the Do.X for trans-Atlantic 
nd long haul commercial flying 

The Do.X is a monoplane with high 
set wings of the cantilever type, with a 
span of 157.4 feet. 


The wings fastened laterally to the 
top of the hull are additionally joined 
by three struts to the combined stub 

ind floats projecting from the 
lower part of the hull (see illustration 
No. 1). This peculiarity of design is 
reputed to give great lateral stability to 
the ship, and to help reduce take-off 
un for a quick lift. In the air they give 


wings 


additional lifting surface. The total 
bearing surface is 5300 sq. feet. The 
wings’ interiors provide a gangway suf- 
ficiently large for motor inspection and 
repalr. 


The motors are of nine cylinder, ra- 
dial air cooled type, each developing 500 
to 525 h. p., and are mounted in line 
back to back illustration No. 3). 
They are supported by a streamlined 
structure opening up into the gangway 
inside the wings, thus making them com- 
pletely accessible during flight. Each 
motor operates as an individual unit and 
may be shut down independently. All 
motors respond to single electrical con- 
trol. 


(see 


The r.p.m. of each motor is indicated 
individually, and a of 
gauges in both pilot’s 
room immediate and 
checkup of all units at all times. 

The ship has tremendous 
power, and it is stated that four, or 
even five, may drop out of action with- 
out the ship losing altitude. The ac- 
cessibility previously mentioned pro- 
for the possibilities of repair in 
the event of motor failure, and in con- 
sequence insures against forced landings 


com} lete set 
engineer’s 


accurate 


and 
enables 


reserve 


vides 


due to engines falling into trouble or go- 
ine dead. It is further claimed that the 
capability of the power plant is so great 
that the motors may be throttled forty 
per cent immediately after the take off. 

The hull is built on the general lines 
of a elider. The bows are of rather V 
shaped section flat at the bottom. This 
ends in a step at about four-tenths of 
the hull’s 131.4 feet over all. From the 
step a short keel starts, and ends fur- 


* The February issue of AERONAUTICS 
carried a description of the Dornier works and 
its activities, with 
Dornier flying boats, which are largely of the 
same design. Dr. Dornier 
sociated with Count Zeppelin and is equally 
expert in the design of dirigibles. 


specifications on previous 


was formerly as- 
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DORNIER DO-X 


1 small rudder for naviga- 
bottom 


ther down in : 
tion, behind which the 
has a very flat V-form tapering towards 


boats 


Inside the hull there are three decks, 
each with ample head room, and sub- 





divided by several watertight bulkheads. 
The lowest deck holds the fuel tanks, 
OSe ¢ juipment, stores, goods, ete. 
The middle deck the main one and 
s reserved entirely for passengers. It 
66 feet long without kitchen, and de- 
endent on the desires of the transport 
ny, may be provided with rooms 
I commodation, special enter- 
nment rooms, or sleeping rooms. It 
( e may be nted in any 
SI » meet the der nds of the pub- 
rvices. For n long distance 
lig the rear section of the fuselage 
m » be separated from the pas- 
nge! ns by special partition so 
hat it 1 serve as mmodation for 
1 sul te crew shi 
Th lL aect S It on the order 
of a g bin. The rward end, fit- 
ted ve all vis indows, forms 


the | ts compartment Directly back 


of it is the navigation room, which also 
serves for the Commander and his first 
ite. Then follows the engineer’s room 
He th four mechanics, is responsible 
r the echnical detail of the boat and 





- Dornier propellers 


powerful Siemens-Jupiter motors 





The Bow—Note turret-like m 


its motors. 
wings and the motors above them 
gangwavs also hold the gasoline and oil 
lines which may be kept constantly un- 
der 
In the engineer's 
room is 
complete set of 


observation 


also a 


gauges ior t he 
control of all 
motors It also 


contains an aux- 
iliary 
which 
dynamo to sup- 
ply current for 
lighting the ship 
running 


motor 
drives a 


and for 
the many 
cators and other 


indi- 


instruments 

The last com- 
partment of the 
third deck holds 
the wireless 
room. 

No wood is 
used in the ship, 
the entire con- 
struction being 
of steel and du- 
ralumin. 

The cruising 
speed is 120 
m.p.h. Her max- 
imum speed is 


yunting of the 


From this room start the 
gangways leading right and left into the 


These 


Edwin Heinze 


engine Nacelles and the connecting interplane 


calculated at 150 m.p.h. 

The twelve motors were designed to 
lift a load of fifty tons, but it is now 
believed will permit a take-off with bet- 
ter than sixty tons. 

The published estimates of carrying 
capacity of one hundred passengers and 
crew, are, of course, dependent on the 
length of flight and consequent weight 
For long hauls a pay 
For short 
increased to as 
(exhaustive 


of gasoline load. 
load of ten tons is estimated 
this may be 
twenty-five 


distances 
much as 
tests have not yet 
complete figures and they 
quently largely surmise). 

The Do.X manoeuvers 
single pilot handling, altho dual con- 
trol is provided. 

It is claimed for the ship that the 
relative location of motor room and 
fuel tanks, and the ready and free ac- 
cessibility of fuel lines, is such as to 
make the danger of fire very remote 
(As an added precaution against explo- 
utilizable in the 


tons 
indicated 
are 


these as 
conse- 


easily under 


sion protective gas is 
fuel rooms 

As a matter of some importance it is 
to be noted that the big boat operated 
with exceptional quietness in the test 
flights. 


The second Do.X is being constructed 
by Dr. Dornier for the Italian Govern- 
ment. It should be mentioned that a large 
share of the credit for this great achieve- 
ment is due Dr. Dornier’s brother Moritz. 

-Ed. 
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A digest of the important information and developments 
of the month, compiled each issue for the busy executive 
with vital information classified and quickly accessible. 





Curtiss Airports Corporation will bui 
a parent airport on its 325-acre fiel 
Valley Stream, Long Island. It will con- 
tain a complete flying sc hool with all 
facilities for instruction and training of 


students, 


The Boeing Companies recently broke 
ground for the first building to be erected 
on the United Airport of Burbank & Los 
Angeles. This 240-acre airport is to be 
developed by Boeing as a model airport. 


Lynn Schloss, engineer in charge of 
construction, announces that work 
begun on the new $1,000,000 airport of 
the San Francisco Bay Airdrome, Ine., at 
Alameda, It will have a waiting room 
with a capacity of 200. 


Perry Fellows, Detroit city engineers, 
has anounced that construction of the 
new million dollar hangar and exposition 
building at the Detroit municipal airport 
will be started in the near futur 


The Rhode Island State Airport ¢ 
mission created by the last General As- 
sembly has selected a large tract of land 
to be made into an airport near Provi- 
dence, R, I. 


Savannah, Ga., is pushing development 
of its municipal airport, which will be on 
mile square and eleared and level fron 
corner to corner. The field is about five 
miles west of the city. 


General Motors is reported buyer of 
740 acres at Teterboro, N. J., to develop 
a great air center. 


The City of Roswell, N. M., is complet- 
ing a 400-acre port. The field is circular, 
with administration building, hangar, ete 


Lake Wales, Fla., will dedicate a new 
port replete with repair shops, hotel, 
hangars and other buildings this fal 
320 acres, 


Oakland, Calif., Municipal Airport has 
just opened a $55,000 airport inn. Inter- 
state Company are the operators, Harry 
E. Brown, manager. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. hangar is under way at 
Gadsden, Ala.; 200 feet long, 75 feet 
wide, 75 feet high. 


B. Russell Shaw Co., Inc., airport en- 
gineers, have begun construction of a 


Municipal Airport at Abilene, Texas. 


The Business Men’s Club of Socorro, 
New Mexico, is sponsoring an airport in 
Socorro, now under construction, 


The City of Beaumont recently passed 


a $100,000 bond issue for the purpose of 


building a larger and better municipal 
rport. 
Cochran, Ga., has just completed a mod- 
( inicipal port one mile east of the 


A $2,000,000 airport is to be built on 
the east side of Cleveland by the Cleve- 
] Heights Air Terminals, Ine. 






Amarillo’s vie oaty 4 n Municipal Air- 


rt was de ated September 7-8 with a 
gig ‘doer, The field is 480 acres 
‘ pletely equip for dav and 


Harry -. oy e7 re 


irport on his ranch near Denver. 


opened a pri- 





The United Aircraft ar Transport 
( . have arranged the incorporation of 


Northrop Aviation Corporation which 








cc over the assets of the Avian 

Cory tion of Los Angeles, It is re 

rt that United is s« ng to buy the 

Star rd Steel Propeller Corporation of 

I oh : well as the Douglas Air- 
ernatt ¢ p ny ot sant M mica, Cal. 

®. ~, Rentschler, president of the 

{ ompany, and Lloyd Stearman, 

I of th Stearman Company of Wich- 

ssued jc tement an- 

no ge the merger of the Stearman 

Ait ft Company with the United Air- 

eraft and Transport Corporation, 


The Continental Aircraft Engine Com- 
I I been incorporate | as a subsid- 

Continental Motors Corporation 
purpose of manufacturing and 
ng aircratt engines, 


The factory of Wallace Aircraft Co., 


Ir of Chieago has been moved to Fair- 
Airport, Kansas Citv, which is the 

} office of its new parent company, 
] ican Eagle Aircraft Corpora- 





The Wright Aeronautical Corp. are 
quoting a hist price of $1,600 on the 
Wright Gipsv engine, F. O. B. St. Louis, 
Mo., including their standard equipment. 





The Navy survey ship ‘‘ Hannibal’? i 
surveying an area half-wav between New 
York nd sermuda to determine the 
feasibility of anchoring artificial islands 
on the Atlantie for the landing of air- 
planes. This survey is being made for a 
commercial company proposing to estab- 








lish a trans-Atlantic airplane service in 
hops. 


The Secretary of War has directed the 
Chief of Air Corps, Major General James 
E. Fechet, to initiate a st with a view 
to the development of light 
messing equipment which can be carried 
by air, 





camping and 


Fast navy airplanes recently made sue 
eessful landings at night on the illu- 
minated deck of the U. S. S, Saratoga 
while the huge airplarie carrier was 
steaming through the Pacific off San 
Pedro, Calif. 


Westside T,. Larson, Air Corps, with 
Lt. Lawrenee J. Carr as co-pilot, flew 
trom France Field, Panama Canal Zone, 
to Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, in 
one day (2,030 miles), July 11th, 


Lt. Commander A. I. Price has been as- 
signed to sea duty by the Dept. of the 
Navy. Commander Price will assume 
command of a patrol plane squadron at- 
tached to the aircraft tender ‘‘ Wright’’ 
in the Scouting Fleet. 


The U. S. Naval Base at Sumay, Guam, 
after experimenting to determine the 
type of auxiliary vessel best suited for 

viation crash boats, have found that 
none of the boats were equal in perform 
ance to the sea sled, 





A Swiss engineer has invented an ap- 
paratus called the ‘‘Meteor,’’ which will 
permit of the delivery of small packages 
of mail from a plane in flight. The ap 
paratus consists of an aluminum shell 
equipped with a precision watch. A 
waterproof sack is attached under the 
shell, and at the top of the she ‘Il a small 
parachute lies folded in a fr The 
weight of the apparatus is 3.6 
[It can carry a weight of 4 kilograms. 
When flying over the point at which mail 
is to be dropped the pilot may adjust the 
precision watch aceording to the indica- 
tions on the altimeter and throw the ear- 
rier overboard. The earrier falls like a 
dead weight until about 100 meters above 
the earth, when the watch releases the 
parachute and the package lands slowly 
at the spot aimed at. A larger model of 
the apparatus has been developed which 
will permit of the lowerage of weight 
up to 66 pounds, 


k ai ums. 


A four-hundred-acre tract of land sur- 
rounded by fifteen hundred acres of in- 
dustrial property has been purchased by 
the Elandsfontein Estates Company, 
which will co-operate with the Rand Re- 
fineries, Limited, and the city of Germis- 

[Continued on page 46] 
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Learning to Fly 
Commercially 


Its Financial Hazards Discussed 


dormant with 


VIATION h 


hardly any perceptible impetus 
intil Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
ergh con eted his | chal flight to 
Par Che world t gasping with 
tine idacity of tl seemingly impos- 
e teat The population of two con- 
thrilled at the iture of Avia- 
ecame LITT l” over night. 
N nt of Av iblicity, deeds 
r spectacular « s accomplished 
hat, in the space of 36 hours, Lind- 
erg 1 Treme strides in every 
ition line wer¢ e within a very 
few months Aviation became the 
lream Mecea” of countless thousands 
the world’s younger population not 
to mention the many enthusiasts who 
ere long in years. Institutions 
rning inaugurated various courses 
I ng to Even High 
Se] nd Grade S ls. however re- 
I m the h vilization, had 
nel n course hin a short pe- 
1 é Avi n, through the 
medium of the n numerous avia- 
t magazines and papers, reached in- 
» the nnermost d ths of the coun- 
[The youth « untry became 
fired h enthusiasn 1 the desire to 
te Lindbergh within the shortest 
time The blasé citv dweller 
3 less enthused What enthusi- 
m! Evervbodv from the Bootblack 
» tl Dal Pres nted to be- 
Hundred Flying Schools sprang 
n throughout t] United States. 
Some were good Sor were bad 
nd some were Schools in name only. 
The , jority fe] Wnder the latter 
category An extel! e advertising 
rogram s inau 1. The main 


theme in their Opus was, “Let US 
Teach You to F]; : This was what 


The writer, who is an executive in 
one of the better known flying services, 
utilizes this rather strange nom de plume, 
with the natural desire of a busy man to 
preserve himself from the flood of argu- 
ment and combative replies which will 
naturally follow. 


n reference to Mr. Maharg’s article 


Underwood & Underwood 
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By 


Aro E. Maharg 


the public had been waiting for. The de- 
mand for trained Aviators was enormous 
according to their information. An ini- 
tiatory course in Flying was all that was 
necessary to permit one stepping into a 
commercial position extending an aston- 
ishing financial remuneration. 
And so these would-be aerial 
nauts dashed off to the 
tion school with a limited 
“coin of the realm,” which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, did not exceed 3300.00 
and in most cases represented their sav- 
ings for considerable time They ex- 
pected to become full fledged pilots with 
aerial experience of from twenty to thir- 
Had not the School promised 


argo- 
nearest avia- 


amount ol 


ty hours. 
them they would? 

The illusion was soon shattered. Ten 
hours’ dual training soon ate up this in- 
significant sum and the student was left 
Here was an_ individual 
sufficient to 


“stranded.” 
with ten hours’ training, 















enable him to distinguish ailerons from 
tail surfaces, when he had expected to 
become a Mail Pilot with the same 
amount of training. The result? 
ter and disillusioned student. The inevi- 
table happened. The student packed his 
helmet and goggles and returned home. 
Aviation had lost one sincere “booster.” 

While the public has become airmind- 
ed within a very short time, which to 
aviation is of the utmost importance, 
they also have been lax in realizing the 
extremely high cost of training. The 
consensus of public opinion seems to be 
that almost anyone can learn to fly with 
only a few hours’ training. This is quite 
true, but with what degree of efficiency? 

To become an aviator of sufficient 
skill to permit one to step into a posi- 
$5,000.00 a year, en- 
equal to the 


—a bit- 


tion paying, say, 
tails the expenditure 
amount a college man spends during the 
course of his tuition. This, I know, 
sounds rather absurd but is an undis- 
put ible fact. 

Too many schools are inclined to 
paint the path of aviation as an easy 
one and infer that the cost is very nom- 
inal. This is a serious drawback both 
to the student and the Industry. 

The average cost in the many schools 
that the writer has come in contact with 
is $30.00 per hour. A minimum of ten 

hours’ dual instruction and ten hours’ 

solo instruction is compulsory. At 
the completion of this training the 
Student is supposed to be sufficiently 
skillful to pass the Department of 
Commerce tests for a Private Pilot’s 
License This 
holder only to fly 
It does not permit him 
ventures, 


license permits the 
an airplane for 
private use 
to engage in commercial 
therefore, a very small income, if ar 
[Continued on page 78] 


. aaa aaad 


we wish to say that the advertising of 
all schools accepted for publication in 
AERONAUTICS is carefully scrutinized 
for accuracy of statement. In addition 
no school is accepted which does not 
state its rating by the Department of 
Commerce, or the fact that it has ap- 
plied for rating. 


y 
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BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH—([Continued from page 44] 


ton in the provision of an airport which 
is expected to serve as a terminal for an 
Imperial air mail service from England 
to South Africa, which is expected to be 
inaugurated shortly. It is said that the 
airport should become the air center for 
refined gold destined for Europe and 
India, and an important center for other 
air traffic. 


The Mexican Govt. has granted con- 
cessions for three air services to Eduardo 
Meade, who will operate from San Luis 
Potosi as his central point. One route 
will be from San Luis Potosi to Mata 
moros via Tula and Ciudad Victoria (545 
kilometers), the second will be from San 
Luis Potosi to Manzanillo via Leon and 


Guadalajara (516 kilometers), and the 
third from San Luis Potosi to Piedras 
Negras via Zacatecas and Torreon (943 
kilometers). 


To exterminate the Hemlock Looper, 
a caterpillar which is destroying the folli 
age of hemlock trees over large areas in 
the Indian River district, a plane will be 
used from which to dust calcium arsenic 
A specially constructed hopper in the 
bottom of the plane has been prepared 
and it is hoped that success similar to the 
results obtained in other parts of Canada 


and other countries will be obtained. 


Netherland East Indies reports that 
during the six months ended May 1, 1929, 
the aireraft employed in regular air serv 
ices flew 191,957 kilometers. Of the 1,480 
flights, 1,230 were regular service flight 
A total of 6,002 passengers were carri¢ 
3,639 on the Bandoeng route, 847 on the 
Semarang route and 1,516 on 
flights. <A total of 50,000 letters, over 
300 per day, were carried. 


] 
1 


special 


The Latin American Air Transport Co. 
has announced its intention to inaugurate 
service from Mexicali to the Guatemalan 
border, via Mexico City. Other project 
for air lines are under way, including one 
from San Wuis Potosi to Ciudad Juarez. 


The Lot Airlines Company of Poland, 
which was formed a few months o to 
take over all commercial flving in Poland, 
completed 2,700 successful flights during 
the first six months of its existence, ear- 
ried 5,420 passengers, 30,800 lbs. of mail, 
343,200 Ibs. of merchandise, and traveled 
a total of 356,250 miles. 


> 


New Zealand. The Minister of Defense 
announced recently that for a No. 1 air- 
port rating in addition to basic require- 
ment the landing field must have a land- 
ing area of 800 yards in all directions 
with clear approaches. Only one airport 
is eligible for this rating. 

The Soldenhoff LF-5, the new German 
**foolproof’’ plane is tailless with an en- 
gine at the rear. It is equipped with a 
30-horsepower engine, with a top speed 
of 70 miles per hour and a low landing 
speed of 12 to 17 m. p. h. 


The Latin American Air Transporta- 
tion Company operate a mail, passenger, 
and express airline between Los Angeles, 
Mexico City, Guatemala City, San Salva- 
dor and Tegucigalpa, Honduras, over the 
longest Mexican airline in operation. 
Tri-motored American planes are used. 
plane 


German Lufthansa shipped a 


some time ago to Iceland to be used for 


local air transportation, This failed to 
prove remunerative, and the plane is now 
being used for locating fish shoals. It is 
reported to be the only plane in Iceland. 


The Icelandic Aviation Company, Ltd., 


have leased 2 Junkers ‘‘f-13’’ planes 
from the Luft-Hansa Company in Ger- 
many to be used for establishing passen 
ger and mail routes in Iceland and scout- 
ing for herring during the season, 


Uruguayan cor- 
Uruguayan 
estab- 
country 
one-third 


Aeroposta Uruguata, a 
poration, has requested the 
Government for authorization to 

sI n air mail service in that 
government subsidy of 


OoL the expt nses, 





A temporary airport will be established 


on the outskirts of Surabaya in Java. 
This will be for the use of the Fokker 
‘ service be- 





machines used in the ci 
tween Batavia and Semarang. 














Stoke-on-Trent, Englar City Council 
has sanctioned the purchase of land cost- 
ing approximately $57,000 for a Munici- 
pal airport. It is planned to lease the 
port t the National Flving Services, an 
op ting company. 

The Guatemalan government has re- 

nt started passenger and mail air 

veen Peten and Guatemala City 
to irage the establishment of com 
el i aviation in Guatemala, 

Progress in British « x pe rimentation 
witl crude oil motor has reached such 

ge that engineers are planning to 
attempt a trans-Atlantic flight with a 


equipp¢ d with such motor, 

scrlin engineer, has 
Diesel motor 
perior to both 
heavy oil 


Wilhelm Romeisen, 
type of 
which is said to be much su 
the Packard and the Junkers 


leveloped a new 


The government of Panama plans to 
purchase two landing fields, one at David, 
1.200 bv 800 meters, and one at Pacora, 
20 miles from Panama City. 

Eight American planes will he em- 
ployed in the Chilean government air 
service which carries mail between San- 
tiag nd Arica. These planes will re- 
place the ‘*Moths’’ formerly used. 

Spain. At the present time there are 
emergency landing places at intervals of 
about fifteen miles along the entire 250- 


mile route between Madrid and Seville. 


launched 
submarine has been 
a report 


An airplane which can bh 
fror the deek of 
Sue CE fully tested, according to 


from the British Admiralty. 


Argentina. 


Recent dispatches report 
approximately twenty regularly equipped 
airport Almost the whole of Argentina 
is a natural flying field. 


Aviacion, 8S, Bis 
of radio stations 
Mexico and is 
passenger 


The Cia Mexicana de 
blishing a chain 
its fiving routes in 
also planning #0 equip all 
planes with radio. 


is est 
along 


The Canadian Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce has been recently formed at 


Montreal by 35 representatives of air- 
craft interests in the Dominion. 


An airplane factory is being 
structed in Mexico City, near Valbuena 
which will build both military and naval 
planes, 


con- 


Italian government airports have been 
placed at the disposal of private air- 
planes, both of national and foreign 


registry, 


Bolivia and Paraguay have agreed to 
settle their boundary dispute in the Chaco 
by m 


eans of an aerial survey, 

The Norwegian flyer, Gunnestead, has 
purchased plane and proposes to estab- 
lish a flying school at Oslo. 


Mexico City National Bureau of Aero- 
constructing a large civil air- 
cost of 


nautics is 
port, 


$500.000 


1,800 by 800 meters, at a 





W. T. Pender, president of Pender Air- 
craft Corp., distributors of Ryan 
planes in Texas and Oklahoma, is holder 
During the 
sold Ryan 


mono- 


of a new Ryan sales record. 
last three months, Mr. Pende 


monoplanes valued at $92,7 


The Mid-West Co., agents for Travelair 
planes, have been appointed by the Blox- 
ham Aero Supply Co., Chica as dis- 
tributors of the Bloxham Saf 


ro 
ty Sticks 


in the states of Nebraska and Iowa. 


The Standard Steel Propeller Company, 
Homestead, Pa., have appointes 
division of Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion at Lambert Field as their distribu- 
tors in that territory. 


the sales 


George E. Kelly has been appointed 
New York distributor for the Argo bi- 
plane manufactured by the Alliance Air- 
craft Corporation. 





has 


An Aeronautics Trade Division 
been established as a commodity division 
of the 
Commerce, to make possible the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 

expan- 
formerly 
and 


sion of the aeronautiec work 
taken care of in the Aeronautics 
Section of the Trans 
The division 


organization be- 


Communications 
Division. 
will act as the liaison 
tween the district, co-operative and for- 
eign offices of the Bureau, and the Aero- 
Branch of the Department of 
well as aiding in the pro- 
aeronautic 


con- 


portation new 


nautie¢s 
Com 
motion of 


meree, as 
foreign sales of 
equipment. The division will also 
tinue to supply information on foreign 
acronautic development. 

After Sept. ist, pilots will secure 
licenses only for plane types for which 
they qualify. Under the new rules, the 
[Continued on page 68] 
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By 


MAJOR GENERAL 


vears since the 
his country 


World War | the effect ol 


(rmy 


alning 


ty to spring 

nded air- 
nes ots, and it simply up 
America to supply this demand despite 


s hardly prepared to 


the 


Jorps with 


Phe itbreak of the r found 


( nme ol uit bo on- 


rs \mong this mere handful of men 
but the 
thi pel i manae that 


i if 1GdeU 
i K@VY Posl- 


eTV Skill ts 


+] intr : overseas 


on to utl- 


f 44, 


ny ¢ them in the ¢ Vv ¢ iving 


lirst lew 
branch 
almost 


nth th r the tion 
the Army s forced to rel) 

n g instructors 
In ambitious your mel! nxious to 
combatant 
which pre- 


How 


reat this T eal proved 1 be may be 


nem 

the time 
Armistice was signed the viation 
to such 
and 
organ- 
r strength of 


sioned 
metitnted an 
he entire Army 
tors at the 


d for several months subse- 


The dearth of flving instru: 


eginning I 


uent to the outbreak of the war was 
gradually overcome as students gradu- 
ted from the various flving schools 
which had been established throughout 


rin 
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Plight 
Training 


The history and present status 
of army flight training is given 


here in graphic vein. 


the country, and those eraduates evinc- 
flying 


ing adaptability as instructors 
were assigned on such duty. Students 
who received training in this country 


during the war were only taught to fly 
the training type of ship, the old Curtiss 
“Jennv”’: those who were sent overseas 
with the ultimate object of engaging the 
enemy the front ittended ad- 
vanced flying schools or instruction cen- 
ters in France, Italy and England and 
were taught to fly pursuit, bombardment 
or observation planes before they were 


on lines 


assigned to combatant squadrons. 


At the cessation of hostilities the 
United states Was faced with the un- 
usual situation of possessing a super- 


abundance of aviuitors, many ol 
them highly trained and skillful military 
To retain 
was out of the question, since no provi- 
sion had been made for the Air 
as a permanent combatant branch of the 
Army. It 
were provision made by Congress for a 
separate aviation branch, Its peace time 
fraction of 
expanded war time strength. The nat- 
ural result was that honorable discharges 
from the Army were carried out by the 
wholesale until what may be termed a 
skeleton organization remained. When 
Congress in 1920 passed an amendment 
to the National Defense Act, creating the 
Air Corps as a combatant branch of the 
Army, examinations were held in the 
summer of that year of those men who 
professed a desire to be permanently 
commissioned therein. Even at this late 
date, however, the commissioned person- 
nel of the Air Corps does not measure up 
to the authorized strength. 


young 
pilots. them on active duty 
service 


was also foreseen that, even 


streneth would be but a 


its 


JAMES E. 


Chief of the Air Corps 


FECHET 


Despite the continuous discharge of 
commissioned flying personnel, as well as 
enlisted men, from the time of the sign- 
ing ol the Armistice until the close of the 
year 1920, flying traiming activities were 
carried on, although on a greatly reduced 
scale It was foreseen that, in the event 
of another war emergency, the same old 
story would be re-enacted of utilizing the 
Regular Army merely as a for 
the expanded war strength Army to fol- 
The World War furnished a bitter 
lesson, and the War Department 
fully determined to profit thereby. 

In November, 1918, America was fully 
prepared for war, with the machinery 
stream of 
With the Dove 


again hovering overhead, how- 


nucleus 


low 
was 


well oiled to send a constant 
trained flvers overseas. 


ol Peace 





od & Underwood 


Underwe 


Miss 
the 
Her 


Mary Fechet, lovely sub-deb daughter of 

General, who is also an aviation enthusiast. 

fund of flying knowledge is unusual and 
growing 
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ever, it was realized that the large ma- 
jority of the war time flyers, going back 
to civil occupations, would in a few years 
lose touch with the flying game and their 
usefulness to the country would dwindle 
as the years went on. War-time emer- 
gency officers who were discharged from 
the Army were given commissions in 
the Reserve Corps, but the Air Corps 
Reserve presented a somewhat different 
problem than the other branches of the 
Army. Flying is essentially a young 
man’s game, and to be proficient in the 
art constant practice 


Congress of the Air Corps five-year ex- 
pansion program. 

The year 1927 was a notable one in 
the history of American aviation, the 
many outstanding aeronautical achieve- 
ments that year, among them the trans- 
Atlantie flights of Lindbergh, Chamberlin 
and Byrd, the Hawaiian flights of Lieuts. 
Maitland and Hegenberger and others 
causing an unprecedented interest in 
aviation. Both military and commercial 
aviation benefited by this revival of in- 


terest. One needs but pick up a current 


who start the course are able to keep up 
the pace during the eight months’ grind, 
and so by the time the Primary School 
graduates pass through the additional 
four months of intensive training at the 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
approximately half the number of those 
who started flying training recerve their 
“wings.” 

There is no such possibility as merely 
slipping through the Army Flying 
Schools. When a student graduates from 
the Advanced School, he is an aviator in 
every sense of the word. 
There is no element of 





is necessary. The prac- 
tice of Reserve flyers 
going to the compara- 
tively few flying fields 
which remained in oper- 
ation in order to obtain 
flying practice was en- 
couraged, but it was ap- 
preciated that only a 
small percentage of them 
would be able to avail 
themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The battle of 
life is a paramount is- 
sue, and very few men 
in the business or pro- 
fessional world can af- 
ford to divert even 
part of their valuable 
time to keep themselves 
fit for military duty. 

It was with these 
considerations in mind that the Air 
Corps continued to operate several fly- 
ing schools and encouraged applications 
from qualified young men for appoint- 
ment as Flying Cadets, their reward 
upon graduation being a commission in 
the Air Reserve. It was felt that a con- 
stant flow of trained young flyers into 
the Reserve would prove a great boon to 
the country in time of need. 

For a few years following the close of 
the war, primary flying schools were 
maintained at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 
Fla., and March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
with Advanced Flying Schools at Post 
Field, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Texas. 
sity for further economy in the adminis- 
tration of the Army tended towards a 
continuance of demobilization measures, 
with the result that the effects thereof 
were felt in flying training carried on by 
the Army to the extent that the schools 
at Post and March Fields were closed. It 
was decided to concentrate flying train- 
ing activities at San Antonio, Texas, and 
this led to the abandonment of Carlstrom 
Field and the removal of the Primary 
Flying School to Brooks Field. Kelly 
Field was designated as the school for all 
advanced flying training. These two 





The neces- 


schools are still in operation, as is also 
March Field, which was re-established as 
a Primary Flying School in the latter 
part of 1927 following the passage by 
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Kelly Field 


issue of some of the prominent aeronaut- 
ical magazines and compare same with 
issues published in 1926 to appreciate the 
great change which the aeronautical in- 
dustry has undergone in the short space 
of two years. 

The growing air-mindedness of the 
American public caused its influence to 
be felt in the Army Air Corps in more 
ways than one, but since the subject I 
am dealing with is flying training, it is 
significant to remark that the Air Corps 
at the present time is able to approve 
only a fraction of the vast number of 
applications from young men all over the 
country who desire to obtain flying train- 
ing at the Air Corps schools. This sud- 
den wealth in applications for cadet ap- 
pointments has enabled the Air Corps to 
change its policy with respect to the 

eceptance of same and to exercise much 
ter discrimination in the selection of 


wre 


candidates deemed qualified for such ap- 
pointment. 

Insufficient accommodations at the two 
Air Corps Primary Flying Schools ren- 
dered it necessary to limit new classes 
at both of them to about 110 students 
each. New classes are entered every four 
months—March Ist, July Ist and No- 
vember Ist, which means that, with 
graduation classes of 100%, over 600 
students would graduate from the Pri- 
mary Schools each year. However, only 
about sixty per cent of those students 


A good mass view of the students’ barracks 


doubt as to a graduate’s 
ability to pilot a mili- 
tary airplane. During 
a student’s career at the 
Army flying school he is 
always under the close 
scrutiny of his instruc- 
tors. If any weaknesses 
crop out in his flying, he 
is checked up by several 
instructors and, if he 
inability to 
correct his faults, he is 
eliminated from further 
instruction. “Natural 
aptitude” is a byword at 
the Army flying schools, 
and lack of it has 
dealt disappointment to 
many an aspirant fo 
the much coveted 


evidences 


“wings” of the Army. 


The Air Corps does not believe in tak- 
ing chances. It holds that human life is 
very dear to everyone and that it is folly 
to permit a student to continue his train- 
ing when it just isn’t in him to become a 
military flyer. 

The flying training system used by the 
Army is about as thorough as human 
brains have been able thus far to con- 
trive. The system is the result of many 
years of painstaking and constant devel- 
opment. Today it stands as a model 
system, known the world over, and pat- 
terned after by commercial flying schools 
now springing up in various sections of 
the country to fill the needs of commer- 
cial aviation. 

The Air Corps has fully profited by 
past mistakes. There have been casual- 
ties in flying training in the early years 
of the flying schools, but these have been 
reduced until now a fatal accident in 
rare. With 


instruction 


training is exceptionally 
gradual improvement in 
methods and the procurement of new 
and up-to-date training ships, it is but 
natural to expect such progress. 

Flying instruction in the Air Corps is 
confined to the Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter, under one head. The system of im- 
parting instruction has been standard- 
ized, and during the past two years the 
instructors themselves have had to pass 

[Continued on page 84] 
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and the PRE 


By 
JOSEPH H. DYSON 


When Lieutenant Benson Hoy 
put the newspapers “on the car- 
pet” for the manner in which 
they featured flying accidents, he 
started a warm battle. Last month 
Francis Walton, aviation editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, 
took up the newspaper’s side; and 
this month Joe Dyson, aviation 
editor of the Worcester, Mass., 
Gazette, finishes the daily press’ 
counter-oftensive.* 





OLONEL HALSEY DUDN- 


WOODY, chief « ply for the 
A. E. F. Air § e, during the 
World War, t ng to the rst aviation 
isin¢ I Cn go he othe day 
1d \ on 18 sullering rom a bad 
( ng pains 
O I ng ] Lieutenant 
Hoy ( Le ] e versus 
i fi ble 1 the Ju issue ol 
\ 2 S He takes 
t newspapr n for their 
vie ete an nd classes 
n effe e amount of 
sleading newsmatte1 He says the 
e ( he to almost 
( n the one ¢ y respon- 
a o” 
Per! he hit the 1 n the head 
n haracterized t s “pilot 
nd he, hims« ording to 
me! I responsi- 
I ( r e ¢ I than one 
n 
From t] ngle of the ne permen, 
tre e ought t eliminated, 
h Lieutenant Hoy’s type, and our 
I I h é “Pilot 
( the average reporter means 
yubl h the ] deliberate 
tempt to dissimulate and to minimize 
( } It s alm e to say 
nat the not a ] o today, 
h rive ne rman the 
true account of any air nt in which 
he was the pilot or passenger. “What 
pen¢ lwavs the question. 
And wh the answer, nine times out 
On the whole we still agree with Hoy, 
although there is much in what this article 
says.—Ed 


of ten? “Motor conked!” Just that. 
Granted that pilot trouble is the cause 
erack-ups, how many 
they have been at 


f the majority of 
will admit 


( 
puots 
fault ? 

It has been my 
ally every occasion, that a deliberate at- 
and 
pub- 


> 


experience on virtu- 


tempt was made to hide the facts, 


wherever possible, to prevent the 
lication of any account of the crack-up 
To keep an airplane accident out of the 
newspapers is impossible. Even with the 
utomobile as popular as it is, there 

a day passes that there are 


isnt not 


several stories of crashes, in which one 


or more persons were injured Ergo, 


with airplanes still more or less of a 
novelty, what chance is there of keep- 
ing out the story of an air accident? 


That chance is slim. Then, what to 
The logical procedure would be to 
the reporter as clear and 
an account of the affair as rapidly as 
Bear in mind, he has an edi- 
tion time, which is as strict to him, as 
his schedule is to a mail pilot. Hence, 
] is essential. 

But, what happens the 
crack-up occurs? Immediately the 
goes around the field, “Don’t let in 
Keep the reporters and 
” A guard is thrown 


do? 


elve concise 


possible 


speed 
minute a 
word 
iny 
hnewspapermen 

cameramen awav 


around the wrecked ship, and in some 
cases, around the entire airport, to kee] 
the newspapermen away from the scen 
of the crash. Does that make for co- 
operation? Does it make for pleasant 
relations between planes and the press? 
Judge for yourself, 

And bear in mind that a reporter is 
not a technician. He 
have a working knowledge of many sub- 
jects, but thus far, aviation has entered 
into his scheme of things only occasion- 
When, as, and if, you do tell him 
a crack-up, do it in as 
Then both 
are more 


+ 
to 


is required 


ally. 
the 
simple language as possible. 
he and the American Public 
likely to understand just what caused it 
Lacking proper and authentic infor- 
mation, the reporter must perforce 


story ol 


writ 


what he sees, or what some bystander 
has seen. Evye-witnesses at best are un- 
reliable ind the sight of a plane drop- 
ping from three or four thousand feet 

even the hardest of us with 


inspires 
horror. What then of the youthful news- 
gatherer, impressionable, bursting with 
Headline S, 


and every- 


desire for a good story? 


bold-face type, 
thing! 
How much better it would have been 


had the pilot taken him to one side and 


a) 


adjectives 


[Continued or page 


PLANE DIVES IN LAKE: SAVE 3 


Lake Erie; One 
» Missing; 3 Saved 


\ Plane Falls in Sf) 


e 





Underwood & Underwond 


A reprint of a recent sensational headline 


; 
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The presses are of cylinder type 











THE MECHANICAL 





“FLIGHT TUTOR’ 


By S. R. WINTERS 


IMULATING, on a= miniature 
scale, the actual conditions of 
flight in an airplane of standard 
design, the Air Corps of the United 
States Army has devised and built a 
model flying machine for training pro- 
spective pilots. Given the intriguing 
name of “primer plane,” it enables stu- 


I aerodyna nics to experience the 


dents ¢ 
the knowledge of 
flight, minus the hazard of upper-air as- 
when undertaken by novices 
and inexperienced pilots. This contrap- 
tion permits of flying in the laboratory 
und on the ground—as paradoxical as 
that may seem. 

The Ruggles orientator and the more 
recent machine for testing the mental 
reaction of aerodynamic students to 
certain problems of airplane control, rep- 


thrills and to secure 


cension 


resent ingenious efforts to 
flight conditions in the 
These contrivances, howe\ 
body the necessary training for pilots 
within a single mechanical unit. The 
newly introduced “flight tutor’”—a plane 
in miniature—represents an ambitious 
effort to include the varied experiences 
of actual flight and to confront the pl- 
lot-in-the-making with the manifold 
problems of airplane control. 

The primer plane—taking its desig- 
nation from the school days of the Blue- 
back Speller and the reading primer— 
is, structurally, a faithful imitation of 
the larger model flying machine 
whose lessons of flight it would incul- 
cate in the student. There are, for in- 
stance, the conventional fuselage body 
—on a reduced scale—with a rudder, an 


duplicate 
laboratory. 
er, do not em- 


of 
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HIS machine differs from the Ruggles orientator and 


similar training devices in that it simulates faithfully 


all of the experiences encountered in actual flight. = 


nd tl 1 aileron control 

The e subject to 

ements under t impetus of air- 

ntr -and these, too, faithful- 

simulate those standard design 

Che miniature plane may be detailed on 

g expeditio1 n the ground and 

n boratory—in the slipstream of 

I r propeller. This derives its mo- 

er from a 15-horsepower elec- 

motor, which is incorporated in the 

rd portion ¢ fuselage and in 

t is installed in a position cor- 

! t th ( he engine in an 
coodnes T 

rl mechanical airplane instructor,” 

entirety, 1s 1 nted in a double- 

| frame, twent eet high. This 

l I n reality is not 

el ed from terra firma, does in 

n of t pilot in training 

4 ( I | lt cerT- 

| I rted trom 





eround elevation. The instru- 
1 on tl mechanical flight 
r faithfully represents that of a con- 
7 m —including air- 
l | or, col : nk and turn 
clock, tachometer, and later 
re models will undoubtedly incor- 
rate the Bureau of Standards’ steel vi- 
¢ reeds for vis guiding an alr- 

. 


ne by signals from a directional radio 


board, as now 


s 
, 


|, is sufficiently comprehensive 


h the prospective pilot the habit of 
mn ng these more or less automatic 
Ta hen in dc is to the course or 

{ light 
With this horse-tied model of an air- 


ine, the pilot in training does not have 


eopardize his life etual flight be- 


fore experiencing the thrill and gaining 
the knowledge of the functions played by 
his feet on the rudder and his hand on 
the control stick. Then, too, this minia- 
ture airplane “flying on the ground” im- 
parts such preliminary experiences as a 
rush of air, the noise of the propeller, and 
the rocking and tipping and 
even tail spins of aircraft in actual flight 
Meanwhile, the student is familiarizing 
himself with the the 
usual menace of tail spins and stunt ma- 
neuvers when an inexperienced pilot in- 
He learns the art of fly- 
ing gradually and without the 


motions, 


controls without 


dulges in them 
contusion 
of manipulating a number of controls si- 
multaneously at an altitude that of itself 
is staggering to the novice 


While the pilot-to-be is receiving prac- 


tical training from the so-called prime 
plane, the instructor representing the hu- 
man equation is noting the mental reac- 


tions of the student. This observation 


nvolves a study on the borderland of 
psychology and physiology—to deter- 
mine the mental and physical fitness of 
the student to become a pilot. Physi 


examinations by Dr. L. H. Bauer of the 
\eronauties Branch of the United States 
Department of Commerce have indicated 
that there are physical defects not readily 


perceptible upon preliminary physi 
imination which disqualify a person as 
suecesstul pilot. These defects are dls 
closed in the mental reactions of the st 

dent when subjected to such training as 
flicht tutor 


given by this mechanical 


Also, by enlisting the student as a mem- 
ber of the “hooded order’”—that is, plac- 
ing a hood 
taught blind flying 

The Air Corps of the War Department 


possibly 


over his he id—he may be 


wide-spread use o 


this mechanical trainer of pilots—lending 
itself to adoption by units of the Nation- 
al Guard, the Air Corps Reserve, and 
similar government organizations, as well 


suggests A 


as commercial schools and companies en- 
gaged in the training of pilots. Pertinent 
to the introduction of this primer plane 
is an authentic observation that more 
than half of all aircraft accidents are at- 
tributed to pilots. The National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics and the 
Assistant of Aeronautics of 


the Department of Commerce, War, and 


Secretaries 


Navy, are in agreement as to the pre- 
ponderance of airplane crashes due to pi- 
lots. Ill-advised landings and tail spins 


are the errors most commonly committed 
by pilots and while training may not 
curb these daring stunts the primer plane 
will aid in the correction of blunders and 
fatal errors now due to inexperienced 
pilots 

The mechanical flight tutor, if admit- 
ted to the wide-spread adoption it ap- 
parently deserves in training quarters 
should occupy in the human equation a 
the 


miniature 


position corresponding to that of 
wind tunnel in studying, on a 
the mechanical 
planes in flight. The wind tunnel 
ples a secure position in aerodynamics 
and, we are told by 
that the recently introduc 
tographic method of studying 
likely to 
tunnel from its supremacy as a test medi- 
um. Dr. H. L. Dryden, Chief of the Aero- 


scale, behavior of air- 


ccu- 


aerodynamic engi- 


nho- 


I 
urcrait 


neers, 


structures is not dislodge the 


dynamics Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
rds, points to instances where a d 
gard of wind-tunnel studies have caused 


i 
irplane designs to come to. grief 
in flying personnel and materi 


the Air Corps of the War Depa: 


it i1fS new test inst! 


larly, 
ment believes th 
ment in the human equation— 
plane s destined to oceup\ 


importance in training pilots 


In this era of sport flying ratu- 
ral adaptability will largely gov- 
ern the ability of business men 
and others who are anxious to 
pilot their own planes. AERO- 
NAUTICS will start in the next 
issue a series of articles on other 
angles of physical adaptability and 
standard tests of reactions as 


worked out by the best authori- 
ties.—Ed. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


AERONAUTICS will be privileged to give information 
concerning books and publications relative to any phase 


of aviation on 


HE “Bahgdad 

Mail,” by Hill, 
recently published 
by Longmans, 
Green and Co., is a 
readable volume 
consisting of remi- 





niscences and ex- 
periences of the author during his 
years in Arabia. He has somehow man- 
aged to invest the monotony of flying 
back and forth over what is probably 
one of the most uninviting deserts of 
the world, with a degree of charm that 
is a continual surprise. His own partic- 
ular names for the landmarks show him 
to be a man of imagination—otherwise 
we cannot suppose he could have con- 
ceived the book. 

The British faced troubles enough in 
establishing this route over the desert 
of Arabia. The wandering tribes, some- 
times friendly, but always mischievous, 
have a habit of using beacons and other 
lights as targets for rifle practice. Gaso- 
line caches have to be sunk deep and 
hidden from sight. In the days when 
petrol was stored in the usual five gallon 
tins that are familiar in even the remoté 
corners of the earth, these tribesmen 
raided the caches regularly—not for the 
gasoline, which they poured out on the 
sand, but for the sake of the coveted 
tins. 

Like all successful authors of travel 
works Mr. Hill has managed to convey 
more than a little of his own personality 
in this work, which adds to the charm 
of what looks like a formidable volume, 
but proves to be so well balanced that 
the reader lays it down with regret. 
May we hope Mr. Hill removes to an- 
other route and writes of that, too? 


UST as the various British aeronau- 
tI tical magazines had praise for the 
last issue of our “Aircraft Year Book,” so 
should the magazines of this industry 
compliment Squadron-Leader  ¢ G 
Burge for the splendid publication which 
he founded and edited—‘The Air An- 
nual of the British Empire.” 

In the first place the size of the book 
is a revelation, for it is over 700 pages, 
not including many pages of inserts in 
photogravure, monochrome and _ color. 
Those of us who somehow insist on think- 
ing of this country as England are 
brought up sharply at the realization of 
empire—an enormous geographically un- 


request. 


connected stretch of possessions, domin- 
ions and dependencies that offer a most 
remarkable field for aviation enterprise. 

The volume deals with empire and 
service aviation, civil aviation, with due 
regard to the economics of transport, 
followed by several sections devoted to 

lation in the possessions and do- 
minions, Africa, Australia, Canada, India 
and New Zealand. Separate chapters are 
given to photography and Flying Clubs, 
ind more than half the book is given 
over to the British Aircraft industry. 
The manufacturing companies are re- 


viewed, speciications of their products 


givel nd, as the latter section stands, 
the work represents a current encyclo- 
ped nd directory of the British aero- 
nauti ndustry 


HE Ronald 
Press has is- 
J sued another book 
ll in its Aeronautic 
Series — “Aviation, 
Aj Its Commercial and 
Financial Aspects,” 
by Richard Rea 


Bennett, assistant Sundav editor of “The 


yn 


| 


Hilh 
it 












more (So .00.) 

\s the author points out, the critical 

ttention of bankers, investors, lawyers, 
engineers, scientists and hosts of laymen 
has been turned upon this vast industry, 
into which over a billion dollars has been 
poured. There are financial and com- 
mercial problems, aside from the scien- 
tifie ones of the industry itself, which 
require investigation and correlation, so 
that weaknesses may be revealed and 
strength recognized. 

Observers are almost at one in agree- 
ing that prevailing high rates are an 
obst le to the de velopme nt of greater 
business. Mr. Bennett end 
that for the present these rates will have 


vors to show 


to be maintained, unless companies are 


ssume deficits. 


{ir transport, 


says the author, must remain, perhaps 
for some time to come, in the class of 
special service, offer greater speed at a 
somewhat greater cost Ultimately this 


will be greatly modified as the increased 
scale of operations brings down the cost. 

This observation is strictly in line 
with the developments of the past few 
months, which have taken place after 
these comments were written. The re- 
cent great mergers show that the indus- 
try is tending toward large consolida- 


tions with the economies they will bring. 

The warning issued by Mr. Bennett 
about over-financing deserves emphasis, 
and an extract from that chapter is not 
out of place. “Investment funds are be- 
ing invited into the field from many 
points, although the feeling exists that 
there is grave danger of capital being 
raised beyond immediate needs. This 
would duplicate the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the middle of the last century 
when the railroad systems were all but 
sunk through overfinancing. Conserva- 
tive bankers are warning the more en- 
thusiastic investors that aviation can 
only grow so fast as the demand for 
aerial carriers increases.” 


a SECOND edition of “The Book 
of the Aeroplane,” by Captain J. 
Laurence Pritchard, has come from the 
press of Longmans, Green & Co. (33.00). 
The historical section of the previous 
editions has been cut down somewhat 
and brought up to date, and more space 
is devoted to how the airplane flies, how 
it is constructed, what it does and the 
necessary organization to enable it to 
leave the ground in safety. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the usual sub- 
jects of engines, races, war, the future, 
and others of like character. Altogether 
a ple asing book for the novice, and some- 
what British in treatment. 


NOTHER 

Ronald Press 
book is on sale, “In- 
ternational <Air- 
ports,” by Lt Col. 
Stedman S. Hanks. 
($5.00.) It is a con- 





sideration of the 
various problems of American airport 
development made from a study of what 
has been done abroad. Colonel Hanks 
made an extensive tour of European air- 
ports for the purpose of learning in what 
ways their experience c: 
guide for airport construction in the 
United States. 

The information given by the author 
is not general, it is specific and applica- 
tion to conditions in this country should 
not be hard. Suggestions are given for 
making airports profitable, regulations 
and restrictions are included, and, in 
short, the book offers a short course in 
the economics of this subject to airport 
managers. 


nh serve as a 
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I He her remarkable 
fl from Cape Africa, to London, 
! W te p anently in 
\ Her re W en’s Activi 
ie bast, athiy feature 
this issue 
NE reads ai ears so much op- 
| on concerning women fly- 
rs that I a1 mpted to write 
n ( s ilot’s sweet- 
Ve those of 
h lays, ever en- 
of I flyers, most of 
nr vainst it My 
Ss one ¢ boys, and 
ly new him as “an 
e conti He was very 
men invading 
hing that | be left entire- 
» the men—th« ness of being a 
After his d rge from the 
I ] s doing p1 te flying for an 
le LCT oil ce \ 
It here I net him. Often 
I sk him to take me up with 
him s he would promise yes. But 


ld go out to the field there 
] 


me reason that I could not go— 

I oo | Dp) or the ship 

ined ly or the trip 

: o long, it might make me sick. 

So the months passed and I had never 
een up 

The re were so I I reasons and eX- 

cuses for my not flying with him that 

nn y I learned to f fraid of aero- 

planes myself, and in the end I coaxed 

m to give up flying. After a year or 

more had passed I learned that I had 

committed a very grave mistake, so I 


he did, and 
months rO 
dreamed fly 


except 


when in the air 


| him to take up 
ind never lea This 
up until his death, a few 
I think he lived flying and 
ing, but never quite happy 
Incidentally, it 


ve it. 





is well to state here, that with all his 
years of hard flying, all the hours he 
had in the air, he did not die in a crash. 
His flying was perfect to the end 

Early spring I 
to take me up lor a 
periect, 


coaxed a friend 
ride; he said my 
though he tried 
hard to give me a thrill so that I would 
forever abandon the idea of wanting to 
fly. He also belonged to the great army 
of men who do not believe women should 
invade the air This trip only 
made me all the 
wrote the man, who was later to be my 
husband, that he 
He promised that he 
He said that I would make a good pilot as 
he had watched me handle 1 that 
even in the most extreme crisis I never 
for a moment lost my head, or my sense 
of reasoning, that I which 
was the first requirement in being a suc- 
cessful pilot. 

Last spring we were married. Then 
I had oceasion to go on many trips with 


one 


reaction Was 


game. 


more AanNXiIoUus, SO | 
must teach me to be 
a pilot. would 


IV Car 


acted first, 


him, as he was a transport pilot on one 
of the large air-passenger lines through 
the south. On several occasions we 
would make solo trips. The had 
to be made, regardless of passengers, and 


trip 


Pilot's Wife 
Speaking 


By Nelle F. Dooley 


NV ORE or less discussion is continually arising as to 
it the place of women in aviation. 

has full faith in the final equal participation of women in 
this great art, and will run regularly for the ladies specific 
material of direct interest to them. 
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the south is not as air-minded as it should 
be (though they are getting more so 
each day) so, frequently there would be 
trips made sans passengers. On 
occasions (he was flying one of 


those 
those 
Six-passenger monoplane types used ex- 
tensively in passenger transport work) 
me to handle the con- 
trols to get the feel of the ship I be- 
came quite expert at handling the ship 
while in the air, though of course | 
never tried to take-off nor land 

Later in the summer w 
Houston where he was engaged most 
in instruction work, using a small three- 
passenger biplane type. 

Here he decided he would cure me of 
my desire to learn to be a pilot, 
beautiful day he took me for a long 
ride over the bay into Galveston, then 
back, following the canal that led from 
the deep water-way into Houston The 
motor missed and trouble started. We 
had a foreed landing in rather a bumpy 
pasture, 

This did not seem to excite me as he 
had hoped it would. He soon 
the motor off and we were ready for 
the take-off. He asked me if I had 


[Cont nued on page 95 | 


he would allow 


e went to 


so one 


tuned 





Marjorie Crawford of the increasing army of women pilots 
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Comment, 


Criticism 


and 


Remarks 


A VITAL TOPIC 


19, I believe that 


of the most vital sub- 
jects that would be 
. 7 worthy of the edi- 

- torlal comments you 

th have so generously 

, given in vour August 

: f issue of AERO 


azine, 













ishment 


rate Air 


Service in the Department of National De 
fense is vital in more w ivs than one, so 
apparent to some of us that it would be 
idle f me to enumerate to you my im- 
press s of the various military and in- 
dustrial pliases of the subject. ; 

Let ommend you for the courage 
disy 1 in going after this formerly 
tal . ct I feel that vou will not 
suffer thereby, and I truly hope not. 

oO | RRI K> } P ES. 
co I ( PANY 


ENTERPRISE SHOULD BE PROTECTED 


Defiance, Ohio, August 14.—There are 

ts ir peop who are willing t invest 

ind share in the profits of any 

| wl someone has worked hard 
to ¢ | og bas 

W for the man or company who 

l foresight to go ahead 

l | se things out to a successful 


With t establishment of landing fields 
I intry there wW be many 
opport s to start successful short air 
nes er cities not on the reg 
ular nd anyone going ahead and 
establis such lines should t protected 
by r legisiatiol 
( H ( PLI ( AFT CORE 


LINE WILL NOT SUPPORT TWO 
COMPANIES 


Mi is, Minn., August 3.—We firm- 
g that it is step in the right diree- 

7 

O th of this vear we announced 

nd s | iting Travel A Deluxe 


s between the Twin Cities and 


cabin ] 
Win go this schedule was started after 
a tl of the line between the 
two st t points and after we had met 
with ft ious city officials and civie 
heads l d been assured of their fullest 


peration. The newspapers 
of the six towns enroute acélaimed our en- 


ra long felt need. 


terprise full ng 
T ( our line started in_ operation 
there v ( brations held in town and 





we were congratulated for our enterprising 

spirit in pioneering the field. 

lay after we started the North- 

ys announced a line to Winni- 
positively know that the line 

will not support two companies and will 

only result in medioere service at best on 








the part of both companies. 


Troy, Ohio, July 


you have chosen one 


At this time we are still the only com 
pany operating in the field and expect, of 
course, to operate at a loss until we can 
build the business up, but it presents a 
rather discouraging outlook knowing the 
threat that is being held over us by the 
other company. 

In this state the bus transportation com 
panies are restricted to certain areas by 
the state, in which to confine their opera- 
tions. There is now no rate cutting, equip 
ment is kept in better shape, schedules are 
being kept up and each company is thereby 
enabled to make enough money to continu 
operations. 

We are most heartily in accord with your 
ideas on the subjeet.* There is no doubt 
but that the publie in general will be ben 
efited by such regulation, the equipment 


and the investor’s money will be protected, 
and it would make for more rapid improv 
ment of air transportation. 
NORMAN G. WARSINSKE, PRES., FRANK D. 
BLAIR, SECY., HAROLD S. LEES, TREAS, 
—CANADIAN AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


* The Canadian-America 1 ines infers 


that we were for the proposed iegislation at 


this time. This is incorrect. 


A MOTOR MANUFACTURER’S VIEW 


Glendale, Calif., Aug. 8.—. . . Good, clean 
and keen competition, as a s the life, 
ind assures the future of iness and 
In my opinion the 





mation in 





industry. a 
dustry has all the regulation it can stand 
at the present time. 

W. B. KINNER, PRI 
~KINNER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


SUBJECT SHOULD BE STUDIED 


Hartford, Conn. 
\ugust [ have 
yout! etter of 
August first relativ 
to some form of pro- 
tective legislation for 


air ne. This matter 
raises Som ¢ ec x 
tremely difficult 
problems, a IL an 
frank ft that 





while we have given 
¢ reat deal of study 


o 





to the subject it 1s 
not yet clear in our minds wh: 
procedure. 

Of one thing I am certain, and that is 
passenger transportation by air must be en- 
couraged and developed to its fullest ex- 
tent. No organization yet has succeeded 
in placing purely passenger transportation 
on a profitable or business basis. In spite 
of this fact, competition in passenger traf- 
fic between various points is already be- 
coming quite acute in many instances. It 
does not seem to me that this is conducive 
to proper development of this important 
phase of commercial aeronautics 

Some time ago we took over the Stout 
Air Lines purely because of our desire to 
contribute something to the development of 
passenger transportation. The Stout Air 








AERONAUTICS presents here the informal opinions of vital 
men, believing that in a rapidly changing industry, these are 
of great value in estimating the direction aviation will take. 
These are selected primarily for value in thought or opinion. 








I es hav 1 l or ex] contracts, 
ire g solely n t business oft 
nas 9 tr sportation. During their 
s of operation they uve met 
good success from the stand- 
sa to passe! ntenance 
nd VAYS ¢ mployed 
f ngined ¢ ment. This 
Ss money begin 
5s, We: now experi 
g operat n, attempting to 
S placing it na business 
| t subject 
I tudied , and we 
t p to cor is t quickly. 
I t seem pl! to permit 
titiol ] rea diffi 
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W O i 
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Ss ope! 
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THOSE NEW REGULATIONS 
K Ju ) I have 

yd l erit I new Di 

t OT < I ee regi In re 
A% r sel “pate T r section 4, 
ph B, aying down the minimum 
held f Ww Ls operate 
of In the same section pat graph D 
es the total number of planes en- 
l n from a given field if not to 
d ten planes fo1 100 acres at any one 
time Under the same section, pa graph 
i ot more than fifteen students shall be 
I lled in fiving courses for ea airplane 
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available for flying instruction. I don’t 
know, but it looks to me like somebody had 
a lot of conversation that he didn’t know 
what to do with, or that he must have 
been raised out on the plains of Texas or 
Arizona where they had lots of ground, 
and received their education in Wichita 
where there are lots of airplanes. At any 
rate it looks to me like the De partment ¢ 


Commerce was going to put the flying 
schools out of business except the large 


corporations that are now in business and 


have their own landing fields of sufficient 
acreage to take 


eure of enough business 


to make it a paying proposition. Person 
ally I hate to see the little fellows taken 
advantage of and deprived of the means 


because the government 
their 
influence < 


of making money 
is trying to run business ei 
a political aused by 
for the ultra conservatism of tl 


dealing with par 


enuse of 


money or 
government. In section 5 


instructors’ rating, 


agraph 1 dealing with 
paragraph 2 dealing with renewals, and 
paragraph 3 dealing with the allowed 


a man shall work at flying 
an airplane, is in my mind a very unrea 
fact due to the fact that a majority 
of the instructors today are flying on al 
hourly basis and are getting paid b 
hour, and if they want to work ten hours 
the go 


work six. All 


amount of time 


sonable 
the 


a day I see no reason why ernme! 


should say tl] ey si ould only 


licenses issued for both flying and ground 
instruction are only issued for a period of 
one year at which time for any reason 


justifiable or unjustifiable, in some cases 
they could be revoked, In seetio 6 | i 
graphs 3 and 4 and under C and under D, 
making it ne¢ 


paragraph 3 


66°4% of the students accepted for 1 
struction graduate from the course, I would 
like to know how we are going to deter 


mine upon accepting these students, whet 
going 


going to 


er they are to graduate o1 
whether they make 
not, whether they are going to make me- 
what have we. 

idea of how 


are pilots or 


chanies or not, and 


This just a small 


gives you 


these regulations can be chewed to pieces 
llowever, it is probable that these regul 

tions are going to be like all other laws 
and regulations that are passed by city, 
state, and the government, that they will 
probably never be lived up to. Should 
they, however, be enforced in the minute 
details it is my opinion that the flying 


would 
whereby 


schools of the country do well to 
turn into farms they b 
of more profit to the government and would 
require a deal over-head 
personnel and equipment to enforce these 
laws and regulations. 

*The writer is head of one of the coun 
try’s largest schools. We thought it the part 
of friendship to delete his name. 
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great less and 


AGAINST PRINCIPLES OF COMMON LAW 
New York City, Aug. 6.—The law which 
the Congressman would like to have passed 
creating virtual franchises in aerial com- 
munication would be a grand thing if it 
could be done. However, I believe it to be 
against all principles of Common Law. 


So far as I know nothing in the world 
would ever be able to stop a man from buy 
ing two flying fields, one at one city and 
one at another, and fly aeroplanes between 
them. We hope that the principle is estab 
lished that the air is free just as the water 
is. This being the case, I believe exclusive 
franchises would be impossible. 


G. M. PYNCHON, JR. PYNCHON & CO, 


ACCOMPLISHED 
Dearborn, Mie} 
August 6.—I ha 
letter of Ju 


IT CAN BI 





i your 
oe, rn — = 
reprin uo an ce LO 
} ey rial which will ap 
pear in the August 
ssut of AFko { 
% rics wherein you 
come out strong 
f r of a Nationa Air Acaden | 
separate air n stry 
I am entirely in accord with this idea and 
believe that su a program, if worked out, 


to the Air Serviee. 


\ be hig bene fic 
I realize that it w be very difficult f 
1 to bring this about at « but I 
illy believe that it can be aecomplished. 
EDSEL FORD, PRI PORD MOTO COMPAN 


AGAINST PROPOSED ACADEMY 
Mass., July 22. My snny 


would be 


Lowell, 
ment 


judg 
an academy. 


At the present time it 
West Point and Annapolis are amply quali 


seems to me tha 


fied to train the small proportion of mei 
who would be pilots or executives in our 
ir forces during a war. The Army and 


Navy Departments are also qualified to de 


velop planes for Army and Navy use. 
My experience of over a year at the front 
France leads me to believe that in time 
of war the graduates of gove ment se 


and the designs of 


Army and Navy Engi 


the deciding factor. 


ering will not b 
Brains, 
commere 
ould do 
villian training 
, rather than wast 
on building another 


rsonnel and designs will be drawn 
il life and 
in oul 
and fly 
a large amount 


West Point 


there 


ial and civ 
everything 


from 
fore, we sl powe! 
to foster ©1 schools 
or money 
for aircraft training, 

MINTON M. WARREN, 
tAFT CORPO! 


PRES. 
oTu ATION 
THANKS! 


stand. to 


Colby, Wis., July 16.—Your 
gether with your influence in the Acronaut 
eal field should have a large influence on 


the public, military authorities and others 
who have already voiced their approval of 
such an Academy. 

Of course there will be 
the open minded could not see 
but the best in the establishment of a 
tional Air Academy. 

As head of a growing company and with 
that interest in mind of the best for the 
good of aviation I can see nothing but effi 

[Continued on page 90] 
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anything 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION—A REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


ake: 
dace aa 


ee 3 


The Department has charge of the ere 


means of a cross-coil beacon, sending out 
alternate signals, and a special receiving 
set, antenna, and visual indicator on thi 
airplane, it is possible for a pilot 
by glancing at his instrument 
whether he is on the correct course; or, 
if he is not on the course, 
and direction by which he is in error 
Two beacons of this type are already in 
use: One erected by the Bureau for ex- 
perimental purposes at College Park 
Maryland, on the New York-Atlanta air- 


to te 


hoar | 


the amount 


way; another at Bellefonte, Pennsvl 
vania, on the transcontinental airway 
Along with the development of a suc- 
cessful radio beacon, investigations ar 
in progress covering visual beacons of 


various types, such as the neon lamp, 
and last summer a long series of obsery 
tions was made upon one of these sig- 
nals erected on the coast of Maine. 

The character of the materials used in 
the construction of aircraft is of the ut- 
most importance, since great 
and extreme lightness 
For several years the Bureau of Stand- 


strength 


are necessary 





[Continued from page 36] 





Ok de 


the con- 


ls has devoted its attention to the 
characteristics of duralumin, the special 
light alloy almost universally used in air- 
craft construction. One of the baffling 
roblems in the use of this material has 
een its tendency to develop what is 
known as “corrosive embrittlement.” By 
modifying the heat treatment of the 
luralumin during manufacture, and by 
with a thin layer of pure 
luminum, scientists of the Aeronautics 
Research Division have greatly reduced 
its deterioration In service 

The Bureau of Lighthouses, known 
s the Airways Division, is responsible 
for the establishment of air-navigation 
facilities on civil airways. The 1928 ap- 
ition allotted $3,091,500 for these 
flving aids, and at present there are ap- 
proximately 8.000 miles of lighted air- 
, with light beacon towers ten miles 
intermediate landing 
are 50-feet 


i 
I 


oating it 


ynronril 


Sihis 
part hetween 
fields. The 

high, of light galvanized structural steel, 
6-foot square platform upon 
mounted a 24-inch standard 


towers 


beacon 


vith a 
whicl 


nien 1s 


beacon, rotating at 6 revolutions per 
minute. The standard beacon uses a 
1,000-watt electric lamp and 24-inch 
parabolic mirror, with a candlepower of 
2,000,000, and the beam is elevated two 
degrees above the horizon. Where com- 
mercial electric power is available sun 
relays or astronomic clocks automatically 
control the light. Otherwise a 2-kilo- 
watt engine generator set is installed in 
a small power house at the base of the 
tower. A concrete arrow is laid out at 
the base of the beacon tower, pointing 
along the direction of the airway. Bea- 
con numbers are painted on the power- 
house roof, or the feather end of the 
concrete arrow, in blaek figures on a 
chrome yellow background. 

The airways are maintained under the 
the Lighthouse 
Each airway 1s 


general supervision of 
Service district 
divided into sections, each section being 


offices. 


in charge of an airway mechanician who 
is held responsible for the maintenance 
and operation of his section. Interme- 
diate field equipment and airway bea- 
cons are serviced at least once a month. 
Weather data collected throughout the 
United States are transmitted to 
Weather Bureau offices twice daily, and 
forecasts of flying conditions are made 
available, under the direction of the Air- 
ways Division. Thirty-two new upper- 
air meteorological have 
established by the Department of Agri- 
culture to facilitate this service. 

The production of maps of civil air 
routes is assigned to the chart division 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as an 
function of producing 
The maps are on a small 


stations been 


adjunct to its 
marine charts. 
scale, since the aviator does not require 
a high degree of accuracy with respect 
to a multitude of minute details which 
would escape his attention during his 
rapid flight over the country. He does, 
however, require accuracy in major fea- 
tures. Highways, railroads, and streams 
must be shown in their proper relation 
to each other. If a highway is shown 
on the w rong side of a railroad, it sooner 
or later will make trouble for an aviator. 
Again, it is not enough merely to show 
a power-transmission line following a 
road. The pilot must know at all times 
on which side of the road the line is 
located, as, otherwise, flying low in thick 
weather in order to follow the road as 
a guide, he might collide with the line. 
After information has been compiled 
it is necessary to send qualified engineers 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
verify the compilation by actual obser- 
vation on the route, although this is, in 
part, accomplished by check flight. 
And, when we consider the spread of 
the growing wings of commerce, it is 
[Continued on page 60] 
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AIRCRAFT COMPARISON 





S K Y WA R D 


Haven't you been imbued with the spirit of adventure; to 
see mother earth from the sky; to peer down into the 
heart of a rustling city with her millions at work and play 
or scan the lakes dotted with moving vessels or perhaps 
look into the depths of a forest where flow the rippling 
streams; or even into the mountains where peaks reach 
heavenward with majestic splendor? 


Is habit keeping you out of the air? Is your first fight 
still in the future? Shake off the shackles of ultra-con- 
servatism and take the skyroad to new and thrilling ad- 
ventures. Let the earth become your stepping stone to 
the limitless reaches of the sky. 


Your first feel of the air will convince—establish complete 
confidence in the stability and ease of flying an airplane. 


The steadily increasing confidence in Travel Air perform- 
ance with dependability is conclusively proven by the 
fact that over one thousand Travel Air planes are 
daily use for business or pleasure. 


Flying demonstrations, without obligations, may be had 
by appointment with any of the 127 Travel Air distribu- 
tors, all strategically located. 


Catalog illustrating and describing three types of dua 
control cabin monoplanes, seating four and six passen 
gers, and eight types of three-seated open cockpit t 

planes gladly sent free on request.Write department B-10 
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Why 


hey suit the DEALER! 


Safety in Training—Speed in Transportation 
DEPENDABILITY at all Times 


HE MERE SELLING of a plane is NOT ENOUGH. 

Many times the sale depends upon instruction; 
often a sale is made to a newly qualified pilot. The 
dealer’s problem is to sell the plane which will afford the 
quickest instruction and at the same time assure the new 
pilot of the highest degree of personal safety. 











And again, to sell for transportation means the selling 
of speedy miles, ease of handling, and low cost of 
operation. 


BIRD dealers are satisfied that these planes embrace 
the features of ALL THAT CAN BE DESIRED IN THE 
FINEST OF AIRCRAFT. 
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TICS 
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. Chrome molydenum tubing throughout. 


. Inherent stability perfected to a degree 


which allows fool-proof student training. 


. Dual control with front unit quickly de- 


tachable for passager carrying. 


. Perfection in aileron design. 


. Wing design perfected aerodynamic- 


ally to a degree which permits perform- 


ance comparable to slotted wings. 


. Landing gear of split axle type with com- 


bination oleo and rubbershock absorbers. 


. Metal turtle deck from front to rear 


allowing internal inspection. 











Wh hy they suit the LYER! 


HEN a BIRD pilot gives her the throttle he 
knows that he can OUTSPEED any other ship 


of the same horsepower. 


When he hovers over a small field he knows that he can 
LAND SAFELY—and GET AWAY with EASE. 


When he takes a passenger—whether for hire or as a 
guest—he knows that his passenger is afforded the 
HIGHEST DEGREE OF SAFETY. 


When he lands in a strange field he need not apologize 
for his plane, because he knows that he has just brought 
in the GREATEST PERFORMER PER HORSEPOWER. 


Confidence and pride are manifested in the satisfaction 


with which the pilot regards his BIRD. 


BRUNNER-WINKLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
17 Haverkamp St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























































COMMERCIAL 


easily seen that a big order was issued 
the Department of Commerce in 1926 
when the Air Commerce Act was ap- 
proved. The last census, taken in 1927, 
showed sixty-nine establishments pro- 
ducing aircraft—a total of 1995 airplanes 
—with a total value of $121,161,853. 
And these startling figures are expected 
to more than double when the next cen- 
sus is taken in 1929, for comparing the 
number of applications on file now and 
one year ago, the number of pilots and 
mechanics have tripled and airplanes 
doubled! 

The latest compilation of licenses and 
identifications shows 1,803 plane licenses 
and 1,636 identifications, while active 
licenses for pilots total 2,868; mechanics, 
3,102. There are 64 approved airplane 
models and 5 approved engines. Over 
6,000,000 scheduled miles were flown last 
year, and Secretary McCracken is quite 
emphatic in his statement that only one- 
tenth of all flying is scheduled 

Essentially the conquest of the air im- 
plies the age-long quest for the conquest 
of space and time. The obstacles of 
space have been removed and the most 
remote regions of the earth are now a 
cessible without great difficulties. The 
conquest of time is of even greater im- 
portance than the conquest of space 
For, time is the equivalent of life itself 
Every wasted.hour in human locomotion 
that is eliminated is that much added 
to the lifetime. From a business point 
of view, the airplane means doubling, if 
not trebling the output of human energy 
In other words, the whole United States 
is now on a twenty-four-hour basis of 
business transactions. 

And, convincing the public of these 
facts is part of the business of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. When Colonel 
Lindbergh came home after his epoch- 
making flight, a representative of the 
Department accompanied him on a tour 
of the United States. A similar trip was 
made by Commander Byrd. The Lind- 
bergh tour embraced every state in the 
Union, and took 95 days, in which 22,000 
miles were covered, with 82 stops. The 
Byrd tour was of seven weeks duration 
Both tours were made with the same ob- 
jectives; to increase air mail, promote 
airport construction, and increase pub- 
lic confidence. They demonstrated the 
possibilities of air-tours for pleasure, and 
showed the reliability of aircraft over 
every phase of nature—mountains, for- 
ests, lakes, and oceans—in every whim 
of the elements—fog, rain, and snow. 

If we consider that in a little more 
than two years our present remarkable 
progress in commercial aviation has been 
made, it is safe to say that the next five 
years will see developments in this field 
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which will more than fulfill the hopes 
of even the most sanguine exponents of 
air travel. The United States will forge 
ahead in its air commerce at home. Huge 
air liners will fly from one end of the 
continent to the other, day and night, 
with the safety and assurance of the 
best equipped railway of today. 
Perhaps the most able summary of 
the prospects of commercial aviation has 
been made by L. D. Gardner, President 
of the Aeronautics Industries and Chair- 
man of the Aeronautic Chamber of Com- 
“The future of civil 
ieronautics in the United States is lim- 
itless. A territory of vast areas without 
international boundaries engaging in 
commercial enterprises where speed of 


merce, who savs: 


Scientific work, as we 


undertaken by the 
abreast Of a 





intercommunication is a primary consid- 
eration and with a huge volume of goods 
to be transported, the airplane, and the 
airship perhaps, afford the new transpor- 
tation vehicles, that fit exactly into the 
scheme of the ever expanding American 
industrial life. 

“Planes are being constructed to fulfill 
every need but those that can carry 
heavy loads of mail and goods are the 
most immediate requirements and these 
are being manufactured in large num- 
bers The demand for fast passenger 
service by air in the United States has 
not yet been as great as in Europe but 
it is anticipated it will equal European 
travel within a vear. The operation of 
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lravel Air \irplanes 

€urtiss Robin Airplanes 

Wright Motors 

Wright Motor Service 

Challenger Motor Service 

Pyle National Aviatic 
port Lighting Equ 

Stromberg Carburetors 

Flightex Fabric 

Resistal G - 

Meyrowitz G 

Pioneer Instruments 

Rand McNally Maps 

Mobiloil Aero H 

Berryloid Products 

Standard Steel Propellers 

Hartzell Propellers 

Supreme Propellers 

Scintilla Magnetos 

Russell **Lobe”’ Parachute 

Irvin Airchutes 

A. C. Spark Plugs 

B. G. Spark Plugs 

Goodyear Tires and Tubes 

Goodrich Tires and Tubes, Shock 
Cord, Hose, Etc. 

Black & Decker Shop Equipment 

Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 

Blackhawk Tools 

American La France Fire Ex- 
tinguishers 

“T-A-T Airmail” Flying Cloth- 
ing, Helmets 

Exide Batteries 













* This emblem on the roof 
of a hangar shows a branch 
of Southern Acromotive 
Service —the most complete 
in the South. 


Southern Aeromotive Service, Ine. 


DIVISION OF SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT SYSTEM 





Strategic 


oints of Services" 
-_ an 


_ 











: ? Airmen who know the South 

7, mark each of the 16S. A. S. 
Vie Portsof Serviceontheir Maps 
af SP At 16 strategic points, S.A.S. 
ae offers complete aircraft and 





motor service, parts, aero sup- 
plies. Also Airport engineering, designing, equip- 
ment, construction. 

In the South, head your plane for an S.A.S. port. 
whether it is refueling, patching a wing, checking 
or rebuilding your motor or just fora pair of goggles. 
Service awaits you there at the hands of Govern- 
ment licensed mechanics, prompted by an intelligent 
understanding of your problems. 


Southern Aeromotive Service, Inc., is a division of Southern 
Air Transport System, operating air mail and air passenger 
lines throughout the South. It is in S.A.S. shops that ships of 
Southern Air Transport Systems are serviced. 





The same service and equipment which maintains the 
splendid operations record of S.A.T. ships is open to you at 
any of the 16 strategic ports of S.A.S. service. 

No matter where you are, your call to the nearest S.A.S. 
Station will bring a plane with mechanic, supplies, equipment 
or parts to you immediately. 


WATCH FOR THE S. A. S. CATALOGUE 
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IN THE AIR 


An Amusing Story 
of Cadet Days 


By 





Lieutenant Thomas Hutchinson Chapman* 


ARLY training has its sensations 
no less than those days of later 
flying. Possibly one remembers 
his first solo flights, because of their 
indelible imprint upon his memory, 
much better than events of his later 
and more experienced flying days. 
Seemingly my early crashes and othe 
peculiar happenings of the elementary 
training fields have stuck with me, 
I have to refresh my memory on nu- 
merous oceasions about happenings of 
the days after.my commission and pilot 
designation finally arrived 
I became a member of one of the 
Navy’s reserve “seaman second class for 
aviation training” classes by signing my 





me and telling my personal history 
| then asking three friends to endorse 
pplication by attesting to my pre- 
vious good character Not all of the 
\ uniform and I have al- 


patriotism ol 


my 


heroes were in 
lauded the unselfish 


se three friends And their heroism 


rewarded for, in a few days, I re- 
d a letter stating that “in accord- 
th your request, yt are hereby 


ned to duty under training, Royal 
Instruction, 
to, C: nada.” I h d enlisted for 


School ol 


son that aviation had always ap- 


i 
to me, and here s mv chance 
out the great cause and at the 

time follow my particular bent 
And I was advised that 

“in accordance with my 

request I felt some- 

what like the young 

chap h \ hen asked 

why he didn’t join the 

Army and fight, said 

that he could see no use 

, . in fighting because he 
wasn’t mad at any- 


body But, I left for 
Toronto and without in- 
cident arrived and was 
immediately assigned to 
duty under instruction, 
which included nothing 
which I Cc uld see con- 
cerned actual flying. 
However, we spun and 
looped and gyrated 
around in utter aban- 
don, while 
rooms in d 
and all of 
greatest flights and had 


in the class- 
ba rracks, 


us made our 


our most serious crashes 
while safely seated in 
groups around on the 
parade ground. Soon 





we were admitted to the inner sanctum, 


where only those with “marked puot 
material” entered. What we were to be 
marked with when we came out is an- 
other story, but we can skip over that 
lightly. 

My career as a pilot began most in- 
auspiciously under the direction of the 
Officer in Command, 85 Canadian Train- 
ing Squadron, Royal Flying Corps. The 
Canadians adopted the poucy of giving 

student a minimum of instruction, 
since they repeatedly told us that a stu- 
dent could learn more in a crash, if he 
it alive, eve 
wrecked, than hi 
could by piling up hours under instruc- 
tion. Damages to ships were of little 
concern, if the student profited by it, 
and my own squadron 
“Black Cat” had plan¢ 
ferred to as having only 


succeeded in getting out of 


though the ship was 


i 


nicknamed the 
which were re- 
three lives left 
because they had been in six crashes al- 
ready. It must be said that in the ma- 
iority of first solos, the 
had a minimum of instruction invari- 


} 


bly “got away with it” safely. 


Most of us were turned loose at about 


students who 


three hours and a half, but not for long 
We usually nosed over or made some 
such characteristic of the young fledg- 
ling landing, and went under instruction 
again. We were sent off mainly to get 
the feel of the air, 

not only that, but the feel of the ground 
as well. 
fied stage and began to mount up our 
hours so that we could transfer our ac- 
tivities to the advanced training squad- 
rons. Some three such hours had passed 
when I asked permission one morning to 
make a_ short country to the 


and some of us got 


So we passed on to the quali- 


cross 


* Lieutenant Chapman is now in charge of the 
weather reporting and communications systems on 
the civil airways, Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses (Airways division). 
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THE AVIATOR’S JACKET .- 








“The Original 


Buc 


JACKET 





IT’S WARM! 





YOUR MONEY BACK IF IT FADES, 


SHRINKS, OR LOSES ITS FINE TEXTURE \ 





I’ve talked to hundreds of aviators about it—and 
they all agree when you're up in the freezing wind 
you've got to wear clothes that are WARM. Buck 
Skein’s hefty, suede-like softness imparts a furry 
warmth that the coldest weather can’t discourage. 
The Buck Skein Jacket is wind-proof—rain-proof 
and it’s WARM! 

Whether you're a stunter, a mail or passenger 
pilot, you’ve got to have absolute freedom of 
movement—and Buck Skein gives it to you with 
its big roominess, its full comfort. When you 
want a couple of bars of chocolate or a pack of 
cigarettes handy, Buck Skein’s two large, flap 
pockets are at your service. 


When your Buck Skein gets greasy simply 
wring it out in gasoline or wash it in soap and 
water. It cleans instantly and comes out of the 
wash soft and mellow like suede. It has double 
button cuffs and can be buttoned tight around the 
wrist, thus keeping out the wind. Its knitted belt 
is 100% pure worsted. 





The correct combination to wear with the Buck 
Skein Jacket is the Buck Skein SH/RT—the reg- 
ulation shirt with two large fiap pockets. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If a Buck Skein fades, if it shrinks, if it loses its 
fine texture, if you aren’t completely satisfied, you 
get your money back. 


IMPORTANT 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send me your 
check or money order for $5.50 for the Jacket or 
$3.50 for the Shirt, and I’ll-personally see that you 
get your Buck Skein at once. 


Bruch Sttisr, O% 








Licut. Walter 
Pricer, a World 


War pilot, 


tured wearing 


Buck Sh 
Jacket 


Buck Skein Joe, “; Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers, Dept X-10, 331 Broadway, New York City 


SEE THAT I GET: CHECK HERE 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 CJ 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 C] 
Combination of Shirt and 

Jacket at $9.00 ‘- 


NE i ole a io ae wa ee 


Enclosed check [] 


Money order [] 












































neighboring airdrome about fifteen miles 
away. In line with the Canadian policy 
of allowing the student any privilege 
whatever, so long as it appeared to be 
helping him to become independent in 
his piloting, I was granted permission. 
I started out in one of the good old Dep 
control Jennies. I was not thoroughly 
acquainted with the ship or the air and 
while I reached my destination without 
incident, I began to wonder as soon as | 
was safely on the ground, just how I 
would get back. I suppose the young 
runaway has the same thoughts after 
he has made his first sortie. 

Some of my buddies of the classroom 
days were stationed at this airdrome and 
I soon forgot my worries about the re- 
turn trip. It was apparent, however, 
that I must make the start, for it was 
rapidly approaching the zero hour for 
tea. The British are insistent that ships 
be returned at the time indicated on 
departure, and while I would have pre- 
ferred this time to remain for tea, I de- 
cided that it would be the better part 
of valor to remain in the good graces of 
the officers of my home squadron. So 
amid many good wishes, I took off for 
the return trip. I had only been in the 
air a short time when it evident 
that the motor was a bit worried about 
my whimper in 
sympathy. And in addition it began 
to look like rain. But it was merely a 
case of “Giddap, there, Napoleon” and 
on we went, fretfully. I tried to stifle 
the sobs and incoherent sputterings by 
manipulating the throttle, thinking the 
I was not to 


was 


return and began to 


gas line might be clogged. 
be successful, for the intermittent out- 
bursts from the sick cylinders kept up, 
but spurred with a desire to stay up as 
long as the old crate would let me, I 
plowed on. Now I was hindered by an 
assemblage of antagonistic winds. I 
could not climb and I could not land, 
or at least I failed to see how I could 
get down in the mass of brush and trees 
with any degree of dignity or safety. I 
had previously had similar trouble dur- 
ing one of my flights with an instructor 
and I had 
down in a clump of unfriendly trees. 
Fortunately there was just enough pow- 
er to keep me in the air at about three 
hundred feet. The rough air persisted 
and I could not help but ‘think of the 
poor colored man, admiring the airplane 
at the carnival. The manager ap- 
proached and implored the colored man 
to fly the ship because his regular pilot 
was sick. “You won’t be hurt or any- 
thing like that, Henry, because I know 
the man that made this airplane.” 
“Well,” said Henry, after scratching his 
head a moment, “you might know the 
man what made the airplane, but you 
don’t know the man what made the air.” 
I wished that day that I did know him, 
for I would most certainly have impor- 


a horror of again being set 


tuned him to calm the troubled waves. I 
struggled with my charge with misgiv- 
ings as to my ability to ever get down 
anywhere. 

The field—my home field—finally came 
in sight and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
I would at least be among friends when 
I hit the dirt. The motor grew gradu- 
ally worse, having developed a decided 
cough which seemed to wrack her whole 
frame. Evidently the motor had decid- 
ed that it would be much better to lie 
down and die among friends who could 
take care of her remains, for she gave 
up the ghost altogether a short distance 
from the field. 

Here was the dread thing I had heard 
others talk about. Pilots of experience 
spoke in awed terms of serious crack- 
ups in forced landings and we came to 
fear them. Here I was faced with a 
forced landing on my own field and if ] 
crashed—well, it might not be so bad, 
for some of my buddies would surely 
recognize the remains and I would not 
be long unidentified—and if I got away 
with it, I might be able to throw out 
my chest and brag with the chosen few 
who had had similar experiences. The 
this latter coming true 
seemed very remote. Yet, I still had life 
and there was certainly hope. With 
courage born of desperation and un- 
doubtedly ignorance of just what a Jenny 
would do, I banked over and turned the 
nose in the general direction of the field 
It was here a 





chances’ of 


3ut where had it gone? 


moment ago. Oh, yes, there it is. I had 
turned quite sharply for a three hour 
solo student and had become momen- 
tarily confused in my directions. The 


field was just ahead of me, but the fa- 
miliar sock was stretched at right angles 
to my course into the field. What should 
I do? I searcely had enough room to 
get into the field straight without try- 


ing to stretch my glide to carry me 


around the group of hangars which 
lined the near side of the field. Head- 
quarters loomed up ahead and I knew 


that whatever happened in this partic- 
ular affair, I would eventually land in 
that headquarters building, if 
Consequently I had no desire just now 
to come in through the roof. I banked 
her over a bit and a large gold ball just 
grazed—well, nearlv—my head. I had 
just missed the flagpole. I was all right 
now except for the fact that I was still 


alive. 


headed cross wind and still had to get 
past the two hangars. I decided to take 
chances on landing cross wind for I was 
heading for the space between the two 
hangars. 

It was inspection day — one of those 
days when the General 
and all his aides had decided to visit the 
camp in order to ascertain the progress 
of the Americans and report on the high 
quality of pilot material they found in 

[Continued on page 84] 
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or Happy Landin 


By deftness of design 


and the perfect co-ordination of the sound- 
est principles of aerodynamics the Whicttel- 
sey Avian gives a flying performance that 
no other light plane can approach. Among 
pilots it is recognized as the outstanding 
plane for training and sport. The safest to 
fly, the easiest to land. 

In the air its stability is remarkable. And 
added to the safety inbred in the design of 
the ship are Handley-Page wing slots which 
eliminate danger of spins and permit lower 
landing speed. 

No plane is easier to land. And the split- 
axle undercarriage with its unusually wide 
track is sturdy, resilient and well-suited to 
cross-country touring when landings must 
often be made on rough. 

Instruct ina Whittelsey Avian. Its econ- 
omy of operation will save you money. Its 
inherent stability and flying qualities will 
hurry the solo flight. 

To Dealers and Distributors 

When you fly or sell the Whittelsey Avian 
you have something to talk about. No 
other light plane has such a record of performance .. . or 
the equipment. National distribution of the Whittelsey 
Avian is being completed in the leading aviation centers of 
the country. Dealers and distributors are still being ap- 
pointed. Write for further information concerning our 
ales plan. We will gladly send you the detailed story of 
the plane itself. The Whittelsey Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. F-2, Bridgeport, Conn. 


RECORDS IT HOLDS... First solo flight, England to Australia; fastest 
time, England to Australia; longest flight ever made in a light aero- 





plane; fastest time, England to India; first non-stop flight, London 


to Rome. 


SPECIFICATIONS ... Power Plant: Cirrus Mark Ill 95 H. P. air- 
cooled, four-cylinder in-line aircraft engine. Top overhaul at 200 
flying hours. 20 miles to gal. of gas; 500 miles to gal. of oil 
Speed: Maximum, 102 m. p. h.; cruising, 85 m. p. h.;. .. landing, 
35 m. p. h.... Ceiling: 18000 feet Cruising Range: 5 hours or 
Weight: Light, 875 Ibs.; Aerobatics: 1450 Ibs.; 
Top, 1600 Ibs. Dimensions: Wings span, 28 ft.; Width folded, 
9'% ft. Height Overall: 8% ft. Length Overall: 24 ft. Price 
Only $4995, Flyaway or F. O. B., Bridgeport, Conn. 


430 miles 


WHITTELSEY AVIAN 


WHITTELSEY 
AVIAN IN AMERICA 





OUTSTANDING SPORT AND 





TRAINING PLANE OF THE WORLD 
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by Stuart Chase 


N the 13th of August, 1928, the 

“Northern Power” opened its at- 

tack upon London. Seventy-five 
airplanes, each carrying five hundred 
pounds of “bombs,” swooped down upon 
the city from the northeast. They were 
met by an equal number of defence 
planes, by batteries of anti-aircraft guns, 
by an extensive balloon system — by 
every known device for defence against 
an air attack. But within less than thirty 
minutes after crossing the coast line, the 
defence planes had been eluded, the at- 
tack had centered directly over London, 
“bombs” had been dropped on _ pre- 
determined targets, the Air Ministry 
Building, power-houses, water works, in- 
deed all government and strategic build- 
ings were in ruins—and the attacking 
force was wheeling back into the north 
without a casualty. 

Every specified objective was bombed 
Fifty thousand pounds of theoretical ex- 
plosives were dropped through 16,000 
feet, with the accuracy of gun fire. Had 
these twenty-two tons of bombs _ been 
filled with diphenyl chloroarsine, half of 
the population of London would hav 


Air bombers blowing up a 
“foreign-defended over-se 
port.’’ Part of spectacu 
Royal Air Force Pageant 
staged at Hendon, England 


lar 





The Iwo Hour War! 





In view of the campaign AERONAUTICS 
has been waging in the interests of Na- 
tional Aeronautical unity this excerpt 
from Stuart Chase’s book “Men and Ma- 
chines” is of decided import. From the 
book “Men and Machines” by special 
courtesy of Macmillan Company, Pub- 


lishers. 


been wiped out, 3,750,000 men, women 
and children, according to the calcula- 
tions of the judges. Fifty tons of gas 
would have destroyed every living thing 
in the London area—an amount readily 
negotiable by a force of two hundred 
planes. The attacking planes, further- 
more, were manned mostly by civilians 
in order that the defence might have the 
maximum advantage. 

This whole drama, needless to say, was 
mimic warfare, but it was carried out 
with meticulous detail, and the results I 
have cited were the sober conclusions of 
the army judges. All known methods of 
defence were helpless before seventy-five 
amateur pilots. Not a single attacking 
plane was downed. Imagine what might 


be done with five hundred planes manned 
by experienced army pilots—a force 
which every one of the leading nations 
can readily mobilize. 

France is now in a position to bring 
four thousand planes into action at the 
call of the radio. She is prepared to drop 
one hundred and twenty tons of bombs 
in a single raid. This measures progress 
since the Great War, when the maximum 





tonnage of bombs dropped in any month 
was twelve. Yet five of these antedilu- 
vian planes broke up the whole Turkish 
army on its march to Palestine. Ger- 
many is experimenting with silent and 
invisible aircraft—muffled exhausts and 
camouflaged bodies. The British Ripon 
plane is capable of a speed of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour, can ascend 
almost vertically, and is fitted with racks 
for assorted bombs. Recently one of 
these monsters dropped a torpedo weigh- 
ing a ton in the Humber. A far smaller 
bomb carried by a tiny airplane, sent the 
great battleship Ostfriedland to the bot- 
tom in a recent test. Mr. J. M. Ken- 
worthy, M.P., tells us of a 4300 pound 
bomb, capable of displacing one thou- 
sand cubic yards of sand; which, 1 

dropped in Piceadilly, would cancel th 


whole street. He also predicts shortly : 
three-hundred-mile-per-hour plane, as 
well as automatic planes, steered by wire- 


less from the ground, with bombs re- 
leased by wireless 

There are at least two varieties of pol- 
son gas against which no mask is any 


y 


[¢ Yontinued on page y 2 | 
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The Horse Power of the Barling NB3 
gives no indication of its real performance. 

Only the performance itself tells the story. 
The NB3 has broken the World Light Plane 
Record for a Non-Stop Distance Flight— 
sweeping 1650 miles from Brownsville, 
Texasto Winnipeg, Canadain 16 hours—103 
miles an hour! It holds the American Alti- 
tude Record for Light Planes—20,862 feet! 

And, unlike most light planes, the Barling 
NB3 is endowed with inherent stability. 
Steadiness and Non-Spin features are engi- 
neered into the plane—assuring safety with- 


BARLING 





Approved Type Certificate 
No. 174 






lf mance 


beyond horse bower ~ 


out any doubtful mechanical appliances. 
The Barling NB3 is the only plane with a 
60 Horse Power engine licensed to carry 
three people—the only all-metal structured 
3-place eo available in the United 
States—and the cheapest 3-place plane in 
the world to operate! 
Our new Sales Plan is in effect. Factory branches are 
established—our quick-delivery problem is solved. 
Direct factory assistance to dealers is an exclusive 
feature! Write for our profitable Dealer Plan. 
NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 
«Manufacturing “Division . . . . Marshall, Missouri 


NB3. 
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BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH— [Continued from page 46) 


pilot may not carry passengers or cargo 
for hire in any type of plane which he 
has not flown for at least two hours du 
ing the previous ninety days, or in which 
he has not had at least 30 minutes of 
practice flying. 


The Daniel Guggenheim Fund For The 
Promotion Of Aeronautics is urging the 
establishment of a governmental national 
network of aeronautic weather reporting 
stations, similar to the system in Ge! 
many. 


Latest figures indicate that the Aer: 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce is licensing new aircraft at 
the rate of 6,188 per year, pilots at th 
rate of 4,160 per year, and student pilots 
at the rate of 20,000 per year. 


The Aviation Committee of the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce recently 
adopted a resolution asking the Nationa 
Aeronautic Association to launch a na 
tional campaign for the prevention of t) 
sensationalizing of airplane accidents by 
newspapers and news reels, 


The Department of Commerce is con- 
sidering the advisability of issuing 
proved Type Certificates to 
manufacturers whose produ 
stipulated requirements, 





Z 


t 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. The Board of 
Trustees passed an ordinan prohibiting 
the use of any village acreage for air- 
plane landing fields, factories, or hangars, 


Newport, Va., and Grosse Ile, near De- 
troit, have been designated as interna 
tional ports of entry from Canada, Thi 
Ford Field, at Detroit, was designated as 
a temporary port. 


A committee of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce is drawing up uniform 
legislation ti 


applying to time-payment 
financing of airplanes, 


The Ohio Legislature in its recent ses- 
sion appropriated funds for the continu- 
ance of the Ohio School of the Air for 
the next two years, 


The Aeronautic Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce received 3,902 specific 
requests for aeronautical information 
during the month of July. 





A glider club, sponsored by en plove es 
of the General Airplanes Corp. of But 
falo, has been founded with an initial 
membership of 16 persons. The glider is 
constructed from a JN-4 fuselage and 
tail surfaces, and standard J-1 wings. 


A home made glider piloted by Mr. 
Wallace Franklin of Ypsilanti was _ re- 
cently towed from Ypsilanti to Akron, : 


distance of 170 miles by Hugh Robbins 
in Waco at the rate of 60 miles per hour. 


The Newark, New Jersey, chapter of 
the American Association of Engineers 
are organizing a glider elub. 





( 


t 


p 


Mr, George A. Townsend of the Gen- 
ral Airplanes Corporation estimates that 
he export business for aeronautical 
roducts would total at least six million 


dollars by the close of the present year, 


] 


n approximate increase of 200% over 
928 


Following receipt of order for thirty- 
ve 10-place, 3-motored transports from 


Schlee and Brock of Detroit, distributors, 
Bach Aireraft Corporation have speeded 


p their output to a capacity production 


of six ships monthly. 


There are 101 firms manufacturing air- 


lanes, employing a total of 16,105 work 
rs; 23 additional firms employ 5,977 


rkers in the manufacture of airplane 
tors. New York ranks first in the 
ber emploved in the aeronautical in- 


lustry with California second. 


Jnited States the 


chmitt plane built in Germany by the 


The Eastern Aircraft Corp. at Paw- 
ket, R. L, will manufacture in the 
l-metal Messer- 


arian Aircraft Corporation, 





P. W. Litchfield, president of Good- 
T 


ire & Rubber Co., holding new air- 
wheel, Its size is 22x10-4. Note 
parison with older style tire to left. 
Kk. H. LeRoy, treasurer, is standing 
Litchfield. 


The Lambert Aircraft Engine Corpora- 


subsidiary of Allied Aviation In 

ies, Inc., is developing two motors, 

five-evlinder air-cooled radial and an 
ht-eylinder inverted V-type. 


Production of the Barling NB-3 Mono- 
plane, manufactured by the Nicholas- 
seazley Airplane Co., has progressed to 
the one-a-day rate and is to be increased 
to ten planes per week, 


The Kellett Aircraft Co. will build a 
plant at Camden, N, J., for the construc- 
tion of autogiros under a patent license 
from the Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Co, 


Boeing Airplane Company engineers, 
after experimenting with many types of 
plating, report that cadmium is the best 
resistant to corrosion. 


The Farman Aircraft Corp. will build 
an assembly plant for 25 and 50-passen- 
ger transport planes at the Central 
Airport, Camden, N. J. 





The Air Travel Bureau consolidated 
ticket office, Serving all ail passenger lines 
operating out of Kansas City, was opened 
two months ago by the Aviation Club of 
Kansas City. The Aviation Club is a 
local chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association, 


The New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 
Line, Inc., has been organized by a group 
of bankers to operate a passenger, express 
and air mail transport ervice between 
New York and Buenos Aires. It is ex- 
pected to cover the 8,000-mile trip in 
seven days. 


The Canadian air-mail service operated 
between Montreal and Toronto since Oc- 
tober 1, 1928, has been extended to De- 
troit, Michigan, via Hamilton, London 
and Windsor, By the use of this route 
mail from Vancouver destined for deliv 
ery in Great Britain may be sent four 
days faster than by ordinary means, The 
length of the new route is 550 miles, 


Boeing Air Transport report that 
flowers are being shipped regularly out 
of California by air. Colo 
are sold in Chicago the n« morning, and 
California orchids are sent to New York 
in thirty-two hours, 


ado sweet peas 


The Saunders Fly-It-Yourself Company 
of Kansas City have ordered 100 Arrow- 
Sports which they intend to rent out on a 
fly-it-yourself basis to qualified flyers at 
the rate of $15 or $20 per hour. 


Los Angeles and Guatemala City aerial 
service was established August Ist by the 
Pickwick Latin American Airways. Two 
Fairchild §*7Y’’ Wasp powered planes are 
used, 


An amphibian p‘ssenger service once 
na week has been established between New 
York and Portland, Maine, for the ex- 
pected convenience of north woods vaca- 
tionists, 


All records for the amount of air mail 
and express carried, and the number of 
miles flown over the lines of National 
Air Transport, were broken during July 
when N, A. T. planes carried a total of 


[ Continued on page 70 | 
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ut of gas... 
down through fog...into a barnyard 


...and out again 


That’s the experience of “Stu” Auer 
flying a Waco “220” Taper-Wing which, 


he says, “is the safest airplane built” 


WACO ‘220° Taper-Wing takes off 
£&% from a New York airport. It heads 
west with 314 hours of gas. The veteran 
Stuart Auer at the stick. Robert Herron 
in the front cockpit. 

Over New Jersey the ceiling lowers. 
They’re gradually forced lower down 


... finally just clear the tree tops. They 


reach the Susquehanna River. They 
skim along between its high banks 


north towards Bellefonte. 

Then fog! Heavy fog! It thickens... 
closes up solidly in front... blends with 
So they turn 


the color of the water. 


and head south for Harrisburg. 




















Out of the fog . . . and into this! 


At Duncannon the fog closes in all 
around them. Unable to stay below it 
any longer, the alternative is either to 
risk landing ... or to climb above it and 
keep going. 

**There is no other ship,”’ Auer says, 


*“*that I would have pulled up 


7 + 7 


Pittsburgh smoke coming up 
through the fog. No chance to sit down 
anywhere... not a hole through the 
fog to be seen as far as the eye can 
reach. Nothing to do but fly around 


...- hoping for a break... until, all 
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levels 


the stick. It off. It 
lands...and rolls to a dead stop in 270 


answers 


feet . . . safe in the barnyard! This is 
typical of WACO! It’s a good ship to be 
in when emergencies come along. 
**Stu”’ Auer says, “I believe that no 
other ship could land in that short 
space, or take off again with the load I 
I can the WACO 


Taper-Wing to anybody who desires the 


had. recommend 
safest airplane built. I know of no air- 
craft that is constructed as well, that 
flys so comfortably and that, in a pinch, 
will carry pilot and passengers through 


to safety. WACO is my choice.”’ 





Plan of the farm and barnyard 


too quickly, the gas gives out... at 
5,000 feet altitude! 

And then... set the stabilizer, raise 
the nose slightly and slipdown through 
the fog. Just sit there and wait. Trust 
to luck and WACO. 
no sight of the ground until within 100 


Down ...down... 


feet of it... almost too late to do 
anything. 

And what ground! 
Bridgeport, Ohio. A small field with 


A farm near 
houses and wires at both ends... 
trees and hills at either side. And the 
ship in a mushing condition, one 


wing slightly low. Yet, even then, it 

















View of the plowed field . . . and hills! 


And WACO will be your choice when 
you consider the performance it gives 
... the way it is designed and built... 
and the fact that more WACOS are in 


use today than any other make of 


strictly commercial aircraft. Let us 


send you full ‘details on 








through fog and continued 


west, where I had reason to 
believe the fog was thicker, 


especially as we had no para- 


chutes.”’ 








WACO airplanes, priced from 








**Ask any Pilot’”’ 


$3135 to $10,000, 
WACO Field. 
THE WACO AIRCRAFT CoO. 


Troy, Ohio 


flyaway 











191,052 pounds of mail and 7,857 pounds 
of express, 


The Aero Coast Express, Inc., of Phila 
delphia, has been organized to offer 
complete flying service. George A, Huhn 
III will serve as president. 


Rand McNally & Company, map makers 
have published a new Airways Map of 
the United States showing established 
air routes, 


A National Air Travelers Association 
has been established in Chicago as an in 
formation bureau for air travelers, 


Universal Aviation 
opened a ground floor all-air ticket offic 
and passenger waiting room in St, Louis. 


Corporation has 


1,641 persons were flown over the 
Grand Canyon by the Seenic Airways dur 
ing the period from March 1 to July 15th, 


Wedell-Williams has inaugurated a 
weekly service between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. The fare is $80 each way, 
via Memphis, 


Refrigerator airplanes carry sea foods 
between Mexico and California, 





Konel, a new metal created by Dr. E. F, 
Lowry and manufactured by the West 
inghouse Electrie Co., is eredited with 
being much stronger than other metals at 
high temperatures and can be used ex- 
tensively in the moving parts of inter- 
nal combustion engines. 


Tests from forest patrol plane over the 
Spokane, Wash., airport ‘‘dem 
convincingly’’ that the airplane 
‘¢smoker’’ is a fire menace, It was 
shown that a large proportion of 
**smokes’’ dropped from altitudes up to 
at least 1,000 feet are still burning after 
they reach the ground. 


onstrated 


} 


The Varney Air Lines, Inc., of Sar 
Francisco, tendered the lowest bid ever 
offered on an air-mail route when they 
offered to carry mail on the proposed 
route from Paseo, Washington, to Spo 
kane, Portland and Seattle, for nine 
cents per pound, 


A new weather reporting and forecast 
ing service for aviators provide s for the 
collection of weather reports along the 
New York-San Francisco-Los Angeles 
transcontinental airway and broadcasting 
of flying weather three 
hours day and night. 


reports every 


The Simmons Aircraft Division of 
Steel Incorporated have issued a_ very 
interesting publication called the ‘* Aero- 
nautical Journal of Commerce’’ designed 
to carry their own message and that of 
the American airplane to their estab- 
lished foreign distributors, 


Ice-warning indicators are being made 
by the Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment 
Corp. to warn pilots of dangerous air 
strata in sufficient time to prevent 
formation of ice on wings. 


in flying. 


BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH—( Continued from page 68] 


The Shaeffer Oil and Refining Company 
have announced a prize contest for the 
best trade name identifying the com- 
pany’s aviation gasoline and lubricating 
oils. $3,000 in cash prizes will be 


awarded, 


The old Atlantic City Yacht Club 
property at the Inlet has been converted 
into a terminal and waiting room for the 
Atlantie Coast Airways Corporation at 

cost of more than $17,000. 


Lincoln Aircraft Company, Inc., have 
approved type certificate 
rom the Department of Commerce on 
their new Lincoln P. T. (Two Place 
Trainer). 


received an 


Approximately 10,180 miles of lighted 
airways are now in operation throughout 
the United States with an additional 
2.065 miles under construction. 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant 
postmaster general in charge of air mail, 
predicts that the two-cent air mail rate 

coming, particularly for transconti 
nental service. 


Anthony G. Fokker estimates that the 
total production in the United States five 
years hence should be at least 150,000 
planes annually. 

The world’s largest aerial camera, 
known as the K-7A, weighs 130 pounds, 


takes pictures measuring 9x18 inches, 
1 earries a roll of film 150 feet long 
1 9% inches wide. A Fairchild 


product. 


A giant, 2,000,000,000 candlepower bea- 
on which it is estimated will reach 
7,000 miles out in space is to be installed 
top the new Palmolive Building in 


Chicago. 


A new type parachute, triangular in 
hape and steered by a rudder, has been 
perfected by Maj. E. L. Hoffman of Day 
ton, Ohio. 


The new training plane of the Allied 
Aviation Industries, Inc., the Monoprep, 
I recently received its Department of 


( meree lheense, 


tl United 


There are now 575 aviation schools in 
States, and 1,950 
neerns engaged in the 


trv. 


business 
aeronautic in- 


All models of Command-Aire planes 


now approved an will be licensed 
et from the factor 





Senor Enrique Toepke, of Guatemala 
ty, Guatemala, a member of the firm 
f Messrs, Toepke and Co. of that city, 
in Marshall, Mo., receiving instruction 
Senor Toepke has been ap- 
yinted by the President of his country 
one of three men to study aviation 


laws in this country and abroad in view 


( 


f 


f 


f establishing 
or Guatemala, 


a definite future policy 


The Edgewater Flying Club was re- 


cently formed in Chicago. It is a corpora 
tion not for profit. The club owns an 
aeroplane built by its members. H. E 
Rennacker, Pres. 


The Embry Riddle Flying School of 


Cincinnati and the Airtech Training 
School of San Diego, Cal., are now offi- 
cially rated by the Department of Com- 
merece as transport, limited commercial, 


and private flying schools. 


The Universal Aviation School is the 
first civilian school to offer its students 
an advance Navigation course giving the 
basic principles of all Navigation, in- 
cluding air and sea, 


Curtiss Flying Service will maintain an 
aeronautical university in Chicago. The 
ground training classes open Sept. 16. 


The University of Pittsburgh plans to 
include courses of aviation and aeronau- 
tics in the curriculum of the school of 
engineering, 


The Woodrow Wilson High School of 
Long Beach, Calif., will include a course 
in neronauties during the fall semester, 





Willard Storage Battery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of Robert S. Van Cleve to the posi- 
tion of ‘Aeronautical Development En- 
gvineer.’’ Van Cleve will take charge of 
aireraft activities, research and devel 
opment of the Willard storage battery as 
it applies to the aircraft industry. 


ts 
& 


* 





edt 
Se bas 
= 


Captain R. J. Goodman-Crouch, former 
head of the Airworthiness Department 
of the British Air Ministry, has just ar- 
rived in this country to establish his 
residence at Bridgeport, Conn., where he 
is associated with the Whittelsey Manu- 
facturing Company as Vice-President 
and Chief Aeronautical Engineer, 

[Continued on page 82] 
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} APPROVED BY THE 
4) U.S. Dept of Commerce |} 


& 
eA 
WINGED BY 


EMBRY 
RIDDLE 


FAR AHEAD - 


in Making 


Master Airmen 


It is more than a coincidence that the four 
great masters of the violin today have received 
their training from one great teacher... 
Leopold Auer. And all four of them openly 
attribute their genius to the infinite and pains- 
taking care with which he guided their eager 


ambitions. 


Becoming a master airman is a similar pro- 
cess. Every pupil requires careful and in- 
dividual attention. The instructor's efforts 
must be concentrated on one pupil at a time. 
Human nature, with its individual habits . . . 
its fears, its eccentricities . .. demands end- 
less patience, tact and a keen ability in ma- 
terializing latent desires into faultless flying 


technique 


Embry-Riddle instructors have been care- 
fully chosen from a field that was nation-wide. 
Actual air-performance was only a part of 


their requirements. In addition to being Mas- 
ter Airmen, they are MASTERS OF THE 
SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 


Approved by U. S. Department 
of Commerce 


The unquestioned success of Embry-Riddle 
training methods was certified recently by 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. This is a 
definite assurance to Embry-Riddle Students 
that their training conforms to the highest 
government regulations, These supreme 
standards, however, were an inherent part of 
the various courses long before the authorities 
demanded them. 


Embry-Riddle Graduates enter the aviation 
field equipped for brilliant careers. Transport 
and commercial flying, maintenance, plane 


71 





construction . . . in fact, all the requirements 


of master airmen have been most carefully 
developed. Embry-Riddle Graduates are rec- 
ognized nationally because the school itself 
is unsurpassed. 


Regardless of what course you choose . . . pri- 
mary ground school, advanced ground school, 
private pilot's, limited commercial or trans- 
port ... you are assured of personal and in- 
dividual instruction designed to place you in 
the uncrowded ranks of master airmen, cap- 
able of filling the best-paying positions in the 
most romantic of all the industries in the 


world today. 


A personal note from you will bring 
more detailed information about the 
outstanding features of the Embry- 
Riddle School. Write for it today. 


EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Lunken Airport (Subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation of America). Cincinnati, Ohio 
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protection. Cacodyl isocyanide is in the 
possession of all the great nations, a gas 
so frightful that, preliminary to hostili- 
ties, military men admit to reporters that 
they do not see how they can bring them- 
selves to use it. There are also irritat- 
ing gases which cause the sufferer to teat 
off his mask, and thus take a good full 
breath of the poison gas which has pre- 
viously been laid. Government purchas- 
ing agents can take their choice of bombs 
filled with deadly plague bacilli, or with 
anthrax for the extermination of milk 
cows and horses. Eight scourges ar¢ 
chemically available for germ bombs 
yellow fever, dysentery, diphtheria, ma- 
laria, typhus, plague, cholera and typhoid 
fever. “Cultures can be prepared readily 
and in great volume; chemical facto! 
can get into uniform in less time thar 
takes to write’”—according to M. Albert 
Lapoule. Meanwhile the “radium atom- 
ite” just discovered, is a more powerful 
explosive than T. N. T. 

.... War is declared. Nay, war is 
only threatened—for he who speaks first, 
speaks last. In Bremen, or Calais, 
thousand men climb into the cockpits of 
a thousand aircraft, and under each is 
slung a bomb which the pressure of th 
finger may release, together with instruc- 
tions as to where, precisely, and at what 
altitude, that pressure is to be applied 
A starting signal, an hour or two of flight 
—a little veering, dropping and dodging 
as the defence planes rise—a casualty or 
two as the radium atomite of anti-air- 
craft guns tries vainly to fill a space one 
hundred miles square and four miles deep 
—one muffled roar after another as thi 
bombs are dropped per schedule—and so, 
to all intents and purposes, the civiliza- 
tion founded by William the Conqueror, 
which gave Bacon, Newton and Watt to 
the world, comes, in something like half 
an hour, to a close. Finished and done 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Lanca 
shire, Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds—eacl 
has had its appointed place on the code 
of instructions, and each now duly makes 
its exit from the list of habitable places 
on the planet. Not even a roach ean sur- 
vive the entire and thorough lack of hab- 
itability. Every power nerve has been 
cut with explosives; every living thing 
has ceased to breathe by virtue of di- 
phenyl chloroarsine. Even the author of 
Man and Superman, who had so often 
and so successfully defied whatever gods 
may be, lies prone at last upon a London 
sidewalk, a ghastly smile on his fine 
white face, and a hand flung out upon 
which a burning beam has fallen 

“No convention, guarantee or disarma- 
ment safeguard can be relied upon to 
stop a powerful nation from using the 
most effective weapon it has.” The most 
effective weapon, and all powerful na- 
tions have it in great numbers, is a ma- 


THE TWO HOUR WAR—([Continued from page 66] 


chine capable of moving at great speed in 
& mixture ol oxygen and nitrogen. In 
effect it has reduced all other weapons— 
battleships, artillery, fortresses, machine 
guns, tanks—to so much scrap iron. The 
only thing it cannot be sure of harming 
is a submarine with a hundred feet of 
ocean over it. This latter mechanism, if 
it stays under far enough and long 
enough, can still do some damage to en- 


l 


emy shipping, but its methods to my 
mind are over-cautious and over-costly. 

A good submarine costs about $5,000,- 
000; it requires a crew of thirty men, its 
speed does not exceed twenty miles an 
hour submerged, and it is not a very 
straight shooter at the best. A good air- 
plane may be had for $5,000, its crew is 
one, it can travel at two hundred miles 
n hour, and it can drop a bomb, as we 
have seen, with remarkable fidelity to its 
intention. If I were Secretary of War, 
without too heavy an investment in the 
capit il stocks of steel companies, I should 
prefer to save my countrymen taxes and 
my enemy any lack of annoyance, by de- 
stroying his shipping from the air, rather 
As for the sub- 
marine’s function against enemy battle- 
ships, no battleship will dare to leave its 


than from the depths 


harbour; nor should I, lor one, care to 
take up more than the most temporary 
residence upon it while in its harbour, 
ifter the declaration of hostilities. Sub- 
marines of great size and cost might con- 
ceivably be of some use in shelling coast 
cities with well chosen varieties ef poison 
gas for the few minutes it would take the 
ur force from those cities to get their 
bombs suspend d above them. Then 
they must choose whether they will go 
down temporarily or forever. 

In short, it hardly pays to discuss any 


mechanism of warfare except the air- 
plane It has the advantage both of be- 
ng infinitely more deadly than any other 

pon, all factors considered, and of be- 
ing cheap. It can be built in a few 


weeks, and its cost, relatively speaking, 
a trifle. Its outstanding primacy 
omes, as I see it, from the fact that it 


can operate in three dimensions, where 
ill other weapons —hoth present and past 
ire constrained to one or two. A sub- 
rine can operate in three dimensions, 
ut only by slow and cumbersome wal- 
ws, nor can it find very much of a bel- 
ligerent nature to operate upon save 


harks. A projectile travels in a straight 
line with a curve at the end, and so is 
essentially a one dimensional affair. The 
new gas bullets are said to be capable of 
turning corners, which gives them a tem- 
peramental two dimensions. A battery, 
or broadside, can cover a curving plane. 
Cavalry and infantry can work in two 
dimensions, and so can a tank, but when 
defile or a pass is to be defended, the 
hole manoeuvre slows down to one. 


Against all attacks developed on the 
rough plane of the earth’s surface, de- 
fences can be set up. The space through 
which the offence can move is more or 
less rigidly circumscribed. Knowing 
these limits, the defence can act accord- 
ingly, and has time to act accordingly. 
The Merrimac brought forth the Moni- 
tor; heavier guns brought forth heavier 
armour plate. For every offence there 
is a defence—usually a good one. 

But for a three-dimensional offence 
there is no defence—or only the sorriest 
kind of a defence, as the attack on Lon- 
don showed. (Some genius has suggested 
that piano wire be suspended from bal- 
loons to trap the air offensive. He should 
receive a prize from a comic weekly.) 
The possible points of attack are sudden- 
ly cubed. The only way to keep alr- 
planes out of a metropolitan area 18 to 
have enough anti-aircraft guns to fill four 
hundred cubic miles practically solid with 
steel splinters and T. N. T. This would 
involve, first, a fantastic number of guns, 
and second, the grave discomfort, if not 
the positive slaughter, of the metropoli- 
tan population—who could not move on 
the streets without umbrellas of heavy 
steel. Defence by home airplanes is al- 
most equally futile. There is too much 
space through which the attacker can 
slip. Tag is a good game on the ground, 
but it loses all charm in the air. 

Military strategy, however, has an 
easy answer to the problem of the three- 
dimensional attack—an answer which has 
been the current coin of successful gen- 
erals for thousands of years, of which, 
indeed, every chess player is aware. The 
best defence is an offence. And so the 
instant the thousand planes leave Ham- 
burg for the cities of England, fifteen 
hundred planes leave London for the 
cities of Germany. Their ways may 
cross, but owing to the slipperiness of 
space and the haste of each squadron to 
reach its appointed power-house or Treas- 
ury building on schedule the casualties 
will be few, and the end of two civiliza- 
tions, rather than one, not long delayed. 
As such things go, another ten minutes 
at the outside. 

There is one good thing certainly to be 
said about the next war: it will not 
keep us long on edge We shall not have 
to worry about finding the money for 
Liberty Bonds, whether George is going 
to get his commission, Fred has been 
transferred to the front line, or Alice is 
really determined to have her war baby; 
we shall not have to search our hearts to 
uproot any vestiges of sympathy or 
sometime affection for alien enemies. 
The whole business will be over in a 
couple of hours. With lungs full of diphe- 
nyl chloroarsine, we shall not need to 
worry about anything ever again. 

[Continued on page 110] 
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AEROPLANES | 








FATRCHILD 
AIRPLANES. 











AIR LINES 








Lower fares! 

daily °* e« « over 

CALIFORNIA, MEXICO 

and THE SOUTHWEST 
MADDUX 


AIR LINES {Ss 


DEPENDABLE 


Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, California 





Fly the ‘‘“FAIR WEATHER ROUTE”’ 
Between LOS ANGELES and EL PASO 


Standard Airlines 


TRIMOTOR FOKKERS Used Exclusively 








107 W. 9th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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. 
Buyers’ Guide 


This group of indexed 
small advertisements 
will give an up-to-date 
summary of services and 

| productsavailable. Astar 

(*) in the copy indicates 

that another advertise- 

ment by the same adver- 

tiser appears elsewhere. 

(Please see index on page 
114.) 
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SCHOOLS 








LEARN 
. IN NEW 
1929 


Wacos 


Complete Ground Course 
THREE AIRPORTS 


All Equipment and Personnel licensed by 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


GREER COLLEGE 


Dept. 10J2 
2024 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


* WACO AND RYAN DEALERS 


THE 

PERFECT TAKE-OFF 
FOR YOUR 

FLYING CAREER 


ROOSEVELT 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


A civilian school after the 
Army pattern: equipment, 
curriculum, Army-trained 
instructors. At Roosevelt 
Field, where Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd 
hopped from. 45 minutes from Broad- 
way. New building groups, including 
dormitory for resident students and 
swimming pool, now in progress. Stu- 
dents carefully selected. Well equipped 
for ground and flying instruction. Write 
N. J. Boots, Lt. Col., Roosevelt Aviation 
School, Inc., Mineola, L.1I., N. ¥. 


RNS 























Eagle Airport School of 
Aviation 

HINCKLEY, ILL. 50 miles West of Chi 
Complete training either by the hour or 
course. Distributors for the Air-King, 
Exclusive Agency Northern Illinois, 
Southern Wisconsin and State of Iowa 
Agency for Stinson Monoplanes and 
Monocoupes. Examination and rating 
by the Department of Commerce applied 
for. Write for information. 





AVIATION COURSES 
INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS 


Complete Course in Practical Aeronautics 
leading to certificate. 


Aeroplane Design and Drafting 
Ground School Course 


(Including navigation, instruments, plane and 
motor construction, use of controls, et 


Airport Design and Management 
Commercial Air Transportation, Etc. 
Free Ex 


No previous training necessary) 
ployment Service. Registration now open for 
Fall term. Rates moderate 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERIN 


588 Atlantic Ave., Opp. L. I. R. R. Depot 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











$8.50 per Lesson 


LEARN 
TO FLY 


at our New Airport 
Nearest to 
New York City 
= $8.50 per Lesson 
JAMAICA SEA AIRPORT 
Rockaway and Springfield Blvds. 
Laurelton 0750 JAMAICA, N. Y. 








If You Want to Learn to Fly 


it will pay you to visit Newark Air School—one of the 
finest air schools in the East—before making your 
choice. Capt. J. O. Donaldson and Maj. R. L. Copsey 
in charge. Twelve new planes. Elementary and ad- 
vaneed courses Department of Commerce rating 
applied for. Write for catalog 


Newark Metropolitan 
SERVICE Airport, 
—— Newark, N. J. 
=—; 30 min. from N. Y. C 
~ Tel. Mulberry 1310 





















PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
Parks Airport - - East St. Louis, Ill. 
Complete courses for Pilots. Aeroplane and 
Engine Mechanic’s Courses. 

Rated by the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as an Approved Trans- 
port Ground and Flying School 








FLY WITH US 


Our first airplane, three place bi-plane 
built by the club, is out flving. Work 
has started on the second club ship, a two 
place cabin monoplane. Our method of 
training and our plan of building are of 
great advantage to our members. 
Members are now receiving instruction 
in their own plane. Dual instruction $10 
an hour. Solo $5 an hour. 


Only a limited amount of Life Membershi; 


EDGEWATER FLYING CLUB, Ine. 


Office; Flying Field 
3410 Montrose Ave. Cook County Airport 
Chicago, Illinois. 8700 Irving Pk. Blvd 
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AERONAUTICS 
































FLYING 


“Where the best pilotr are trained 
3006 Pure Oil Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Examination and Rating by 
The Dept. of Commerce applied for. 





School and Training 
Intormation 
HOSE who intend to learn the 
joy of piloting this winter may 
obtain .complete information on 
schools with complete data on all 
courses available, prices, etc. 
State your requirements to 
AERONAUTICS School Department. 
No recommendations will be 
made, but sufficient reliable infor- 
mation will be supplied to enable 
you to make a suitable selection. 

















Flying Instruction for Private or Limited 
Commercial Pilots’ licenses. Preliminary 
instruction in Wright J6 Challengers. 


Sales agents for Fairchild, Challenger 
and Stearman planes. Also for Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys. Used planes bought or 
sold on brokerage basis. 


Westchester County’s only airport. 

Operated under Dept. of Commerce reg- 

ulations. Planes to rent for short or long 
trips. Planes and pilots licensed. 


Westchester Airport Corp. (Barrett Air- 
ways), Armonk, N. ¥Y. New York City 
ice, Chanin Bldg., Tel. Caledonia6188. 


Westehester Airport 


PUBLICATIONS 








ILLUSTRIERTE 


FLUG-WOCHE 


Periodical for Furthering Air Travel in the 
Service of Business and International Traffic 


Air Travel-Engineering, Air Travel-Business 
Air Travel-Policy 
Appears Monthly 
Annual Subscription Price Mark 28.00 


Verlag Fuer Deutsches Flugwesen 


Beriin-Lichterfeide, Auzustastrasse 18, Germany 


Airplane Spruce 


Large assortment of kiln dried 
Spruce, graded in accordance with 
U. S. Specifications by Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau. Write 
for prices on one piece or a carload. 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 
65 Kansas Ave., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





AERONAUTICA 


MONTHLY INTERNATIONAL 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 
Medium of Flying and Aeronautical 
Construction of Italy 
Whatever is of interest in aerial navigation, one may 
read in this periodical, one of the most valuable and 
most widely circulated of the aeronautical publica- 
tions. Subscription: one year 100 lires. 
Sample copy 10 lires. 


AERONAUTICA, VIA GESU, No. 6 
MILAN (ITALIE) 





























MODELS 





BUILD THESE 30-INCH 


FLYING MODELS 


of the 
COMMAND-AIRE and 
SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


Simplest Possible Construction, Full Size Layouts, 


Latest Improvements <= 


Latest Spirit of St. Louis Command-Aire 


Send for Free Booklet or $5.00 for Each 
onstruction Set 


MARS MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 


715-717 Driggs Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. | 








Are You Interested in Flying? 

No matter what you want to know about 

this subject, send for our free catalog of 

aviation books. Itis the latest and most 

complete published. A post card brings it. 
Popular Mechanics Press 

Dept. A 200 E. Ontario St. Chicago 











PATENTS 


OX-5 SPECIALISTS 


Wonderfully complete line of parts for OX 
motors at attractive prices. Also general 
utility material and accessories. Cylinder 
repairing. Send for 1929 Catalogue No. 7. 


Monumental! Aircraft, Inc. 
1435 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

















SPORTSTER 
2 place monoplane, 
31,600, with Le 
Rhone 80. Blue 
prints, $5. 


Descriptive Litera- 
ture, 10c (stamps). 
BARNEY SNYDER 
Box 721 East San Diego, Calif 














PATENTS—TRADE MARKS 
eth Lose Your Rights To Patent Protection 
— disclosing your invention to anyone 
sen = free blank form ‘EVIDENCE OF 
CONC EPTION” to be signed and witnessed. 


LANC oo * ALLWINE 
tegistere At 
471 Ouray Bldg + ist ington, D.C 
Originators of forms ‘‘Evidence of ¢ onception’ 4 














School Motors 


All types, priced very low. Also magnetos 
and parts, engine parts, propellers, etc. 
One Curtiss C6 Motor in parts $265.00. Ideal 
to use for experimental 6 cyl. aircooled. 


SPILLANE & Co. 
4512 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








EQUIP your model plane with our new 
type compressed air motor; will out-fly 
them all. Write for descriptive folder, 
or send 50c (no stamps) for complete 
plans and build this powerful little 
motor yourself, 


WESTERN AERO SUPPLY CO., Cowley, Wyo. 


SUPPLIES and PARTS 














* Big New Broadfield Catalogue lists 
all parts and supplies for building 
better model planes. Send 10c¢ in 
stamps to 


Broadfield Aeroplane Co. 
Hempstead Dept.110-A L.L,N.Y. 














Distributors of 
Flightex Fabric 
Crystal Clear 
Dopes 
Supreme 
Propellers 
Haskelite Plywood 
B. G. and A. C. 
Spark Plugs, etc. 





We carry a complete assortment of Aeronautical 
parts and supplies; maintain a cylinder service de- 
partment; shipments made the same day order is 
received. Write for Catalogue. 


JOHN S. COX AND SON 


222-226 So. 7th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


WIND CONES 


Non-Fouling, standard size and cloth, » Complete with 

pipe mounting, ready to hang or light 

Plain white (Two for $10.00) — $ 6.00 

Electric lighted, white (For night) $15.00 
(Guaranteed sun-fast orange, $3 extra) 

25 ft. rubber handle extension cord sets $ 2.25 
Immediate shipment anywhere, write or wire 
AMERICAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
5958 Washington Boulevard Chicago 











Your Airport in the South 
Everything aeronau- 
tical...l6branchesserv- 
| img the entire south. 
| Aireraft, aero supplies, 
| airport construction, 
aeromotive service. 
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Air Speed and 


Wind Problems 


by Lt..Cdr. P. V. H. Weems, U. 8. N. 


Inventor of Star Altitude 


N the July Arronavtics (page 29) 
the interesting problem of flying 
vith and against a wind at a con- 

ir speed liscussed. A plane 


100 M.P.H. flying 300 miles 
the wind nd back to the start- 
vould require 8, not 6 hours, is 
iT th ic] ; discussed. * 
Sucl problems these are of a “prac- 
pilot, unthinking, 
t essay son ng like this: “I have 
s and the wind is 
ore blowing t the rite ol 50 miles, 
refore, to get the experience of flying 
er W ter, I | fly three hours to sea and 
k. This will me an hour’s sup- 
fuel s safetv factor.” The 
result in such an attempt would be 


he pilot yuld run out of fuel 50 


» inexperienced flyer 
vhat takes place, a 
rammatiec rep! ntation of several 


es will be give The essence of the 
nmed up as follows: 
Since less tim required in going a 
en distance with the wind, than when 
neg the same distance against the wind, 

n going with the wind is less than 


T! idea \ nally discussed in the 
I Airplar Transportation.’ 


Curve System of Avigation. 


the loss while going against the wind 
The usual mistake will be in consider- 
The wind 
effect of a given wind speed is in propor- 
tion to the time it acts on the plane 
This type of problem is cousin to the 


ing distance and not the time. 


one so frequently discussed and cussed | 
aboard ship. At sea the problem is usu- | 


ally put this way: “Does it require 
more power to drive a ship through the 
water when going against a current than 
when going with it?” The wind and sea 
in this case is neglected. Theory says 
the power consumed should be the same 
(or does it?) while the chief engineer 


says he can tell when he is steaming | 


current by the increased 


amount of fuel required to make the 


against a 


same revolutions of the propeller. The 
writer would like very much to have the 
opinions of anyone interested on this and 
similar problems,—since the same prob- 
lem exists in the case of a plane flying in 
a wind. 

Perhaps Commander Jeffrey may find 
time to go more into detail on this type 
problem in his series of articles he is 
writing for Arronavutics. These are 


simple eases which become more compli- | 
cated when the direction of the wind is | 


at an angle to the course. 


CASE I 


AIR SPEED 100 MPH., WIND 0. 


VILES IN 3 HOURS 


< 


y ROUND TRIP, 6 HRS. 


‘MILES IN 3 HOURS 


CASE II 


AIR SPEED 100 MPH., 


ITH WIND— 
150 


AGAINST WIND 


WIND SPEED 50 MPH. 


? HOURS 
Y ROUND TRIP, 8 HRS. 


6 HOURS 


CASE III 


ATR SPEED 100 MPH., 


800 


ITH WIND— 


Te) 


{1GAINST WIND— 
0 


WIND SPEED 100 MPH. 


1, HOURS 


— ROUND TRIP 
y IMPOSSIBLE 


-q— (Plane Stationary) 


0O 














Boeing School of Aeronautics opened last month 
in @ spacious permanent building on Oakland's 
Airport. 


BOEING SCHOOL 
of AERONAUTICS 


opened last month at Oakland airport 


T is now possible for you to enroll in an out- 

standing flying school associated with the 
largest airplane factory and largest air transport 
system in the United States. 


Learn to fly at a school whose courses not 
only meet but exceed the new and more 
rigid Department of Commerce regulations. 
The Boeing School of Aeronautics sets the same 
high standard at its school as the Boeing Air 
plane Company has established in building planes, 
and the Boeing System in flying 6,000,000 miles 
on the transcontinental and Pacific Coast air 
mail, express and passenger routes. 


On one of the world’s largest and best airports, 
hub of air transport activities in the West, with 
a splendid new building, close to metropolitan 
cities, and with a mild year round climate permit 
ting uninterrupted flying instruction, Boeing 
School of Aeronautics also has advantages 
of unusual location. 


Investigate various schools. Check courses. 
Measure tuition against what you get. Weigh ex- 
perience, reputation and resources back of schools 
Find out which school’s diploma will be 
your best endorsement. Let us send you the 
detailed information on the various Boeing 


courses. Write, or send the coupon. 


BOEING SCHOOL 
of AERONAUTICS 


Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


Airport, Oakland, California 


—— Coupon for Information —— 


BoEInG SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 
Dept. F, Airport, Oakland, California 

I am interested in the B xeing School of Aeronautics 
course I have checked 
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CL) Limited Commer- 
air, 10 hrs. dual, 8 solo S51 hrs und sch In 


] gre 
(] Transport Pilot air, 15 brs. dual, 35 solo 
j 
rs 


100 j 


hrs. ground school. In cial 


ground s< 00 . . 
In air, 50 brs. dual, 150 [. Master Pilot 

solo Big plane flying. Open to 
] Master Ground transport license holders 
’ School eeettia al [] Master Mechanic 
neludes u ers s a ; 

jects 864 brs., 18 sub Training for manufactur 


jects. ing. Twenty-two subjects. 
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writers and sometimes in judicial opi 
ions the phrases ‘the law of nature, 
‘the principles of natural right’ and 
other expressions of a like significa- 
tion; but as applied to civilized men 
nothing more can be meant by thos 
expressions than that there are certain 
great and fundamental principles of 
justice which in the constitution of 1 

ture lie at the foundation and make 
part of all civil law, independently of 
express adoption or enactment, and 

give to the expressions any other sig 
nification, to claim them as showing 


however modified, make a part of civi 
law in all Christian nations, would bi 
to make the writers who use the ex 
pressions lay down as rules of actio1 
principles which, in their nature, adi 


an independent code, and one contrari H 
ant to those settled principles, which q 

1O 

over tl 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION—(Continucd 


satisfactory fast night trains between 
principal American cities makes it som¢ 
what difficult for daytime airplane set 
ice to offer much saving of time, but t 
lighting of the airways now gives us 
night air transportation 

“Thrilling achievements such as Lind- 
bergh’s flight point the way,” continues 
Mr. Gardner. “Byrd, Chamberlin, Mait 
land, and Hegenberger, and Brock, and 
others, have added more laurels to the 
skill of the American pilots. They form 
a corner stone of the foundation of 
vast air commerce; they establish cor 
fidence in the minds of the 
reliable, steady worker will follow in the 
footsteps of such leaders. Wit 
port of a people awakened to the benefits 


1 the sup- 


THE LONDON SHOW— (Co 


Beyond the aircraft and motor manu 
facturers the Air Ministry Exhibit 


perhaps one of the most interesting. Tl 
very comprehensive exhibit presented 
unique collection of scale models of air 
craft dating from the first hot air bal 
loons of 1670 to the present day airet 
and showed all of the various stages of 


evolution. Imperial Airways 
had in its exhibit a eabir 
section of one of their Ar 


gosyv planes so arranged th 


people could occupy th Will You Buy a Plane This Winter? | oy weil 
seats and by looking out of FRONAUTIC 


the windows could see a clev- 
erly arranged panorama of 
slowly moving painted scenes 


pecin 
taken on the run_ between os nt 
England and India if vow 
rr + . i yuu 
The progress of aviation will ad 


which has been accomplished 
since the last Aero Show in 


parative 


London is well illustrated by AERONAI TICS Buyer's 
several comparisons. At the 


time of the 1924 Show the 





AFRONAUTIC LAW —. Continued from page 23] 


| ascertainment or appli- 
written law on the 


a trial of the “X’ 
depend on the 


ect, the result ol 


, Judge Baldwin 


benevolent per- 
ide of a philosophic 


an compels the stowaway 


ny money the stow- 


ll progress with de- 


IT take 1ts place 


providing that they cou 


tam ¢ 


re gularly sched- 


vear the Fairey 


crowd The two me J inkers KK Ty} 


2 service of its r 
those contemplating the 
Data on performance, 
plane or motor you 


as to the type of product that 
your re 


All inquiries should be addressed to 


way shall be divided 50-50 between the 
writer and the aeroplane crew. Is such 
a contract valid? 

A contract to be binding must be free- 
ly entered into. If the stowaway was 
compelled to enter into the contract by 
reason of hardship inflicted upon him or 
by fear for his own safety, he cannot be 
held to it This is a contract under 
duress. It is similar to a contract signed 
under the threat to kill or in the face of 
a gun muzzle 

x % * 

This department of Aeronautic Law is 
open not only to the taity, but also to 
lawyers, legislators and city lawmakers 
as well, Address your questions of Aero- 
nautic Law to Lega » Aero- 
nautics, 60S South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cngeo, Illinois. Repl will be by mail 
unless a special wire is requested, S« 


of the questions will be answered 
these pages. 














om page 60 } 


forms of transportation. In 1926 air 


transport was an experiment. In 1927 


it began to emerge from the experimental 


state, largely through the efforts of a few 


individuals who spent their time and 


money in a successful effort to prove that 
flying the mails could be made profitable 
to both operator and patron. The be- 


ginning of 1928 found them with fair 


prospects for expansion of this service, 
ld surmount cer- 
hf 


ifficulties.’ 


How well these difficulties have been 


surmounted is attested by the fact that 


not mail service alone, but passenger and 


I 


I 


express traffic has assumed major pro- 
portions during the past year. 


page 21] 


miles on a non-stop flight in fifty hours 


Some of the aircraft exhibitors t 


Olympia maintained planes at the ne 
Heston Air Park, just outside 


and on July 20th a private air meet was 


t] 
of London 


] 


held there which attracted an interested 


lanes built by the Flygindustri of Lin 


hamn, Sweden, created much 


interest \ twin motor 

bomber surp! sed the specta- 

tors by describing a number 

well executed loops and 

eoders performing many evolutions 


which on account of the larg 
size of the plane created 
much interest. With the 
R.A.F. Display at Hendon, 
the King’s Cup Race which 
began and ended at Heston, 
the Aero Show at Olympia 
and the coming Schneider 
Cup Race interest in flying 


com 


| should be greatly increased 
in Britain this vear. 
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HO is next to the hardest man in the world 

to get copy from—but who always makes 
up for it by producing at the last available minute 
a masterpiece in logical and descriptive aerody- 
namics. Probably America’s greatest authority 
on the subject. 


YOU 
SPORTSMEN 


and business men—you who are air- 
wise and have the tingle of modern- 
ism in your makeup—aviation is 
rapidly changing and must be kept 
abreast with from month to month. 


AERONAUTICS 


presenting in each issue the foremost 
authorities and most brilliant writ- 










Do You 
Keep Abreast of the Latest 
Developments? 














ers in its sphere, will keep you up- 
to-the-minute. Finance—navigation 
review dynamics —construction y ODA g 





ire fully covered. 


®, 


AERONAUTICS 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





AERONAUTICS 
TOMORROW 











Here’s my subscription: 
] $4.00 for a Two Year 
[|] $2.50 for a One Year 








































LEARNING TO 


Miscellaneous items, i.e., Books, 


ete $ 25.00 


can be derived from this type of license 
It is of no practical use except to a per- 
son owning his plane and this is a matter 
of considerable expense, far beyond the 


$914.00 


average Student. The average cost of From the foregoing we see that the 
completing such a course is conserva- average cost of training for a Private 
tively estimated as follows. Pilot’s License is $914.00. This, you 





Thor h shop work important 


course 


in fly- 
insolal 


mutiatory 


elephant” 


Living expenses while learning might say, Is an 
] 

(approximately S weeks 1g 1 
$15.00 per wk. commercial 


Ten hours dual The Limited 


h permits the holder to 


“white 
1s concerned. 
License, 


he $120.00 Income 
instructior Commercial 


$30.00 per hour 100.00 : ; 
_ mited commerclali Work, requires 4a 
Ten hours solo instruction pes 
299 00 of fifteen hours dual and 35 
~ , , 200 00 . 
a per wows hours solo flying time Analyzed as 
Five hours additional solo time _ 
@ $25.00 per hour . 125.00 15 hours dual instruction @ 
Helmet and goggles 18.00 $30.00 per hour .... S$ 450.00 
Flying Suit ....... 6.00 35 hours solo inst! , 
Lecture Courses ..... 20.00 $95.00 per hour 875.00 


THE NOTES OF TWO TOUCH HOMBRES— |‘ 














Jul ll,oban s les Took a 1 ] le ago; 
he} can make a hours I think. Mot ps came by and did they peep in 

a trifle noisy now but not bad. Had some P ‘ sais? A Gate Mea wand 
trouble with oil pump last night, ¢ seaal “* a < nih — ved 
ound a policeman I’d have had them 
a rested for window peek Oh such a 
July 11. 1929. 2 p. m. f« ! Motor working all igl everything 
Thursday three o’clock is O.K. for gas U.Is xcept Pete keeps p ane ay whisk- 
and Fatty ’s dinner. Send up some mor oe Gr a ta d in the controls yes 
paper; we are out (this paper HA! you terday and like to have went off in a tail 
know there is getting to be many people SP” If you see the ship doing funny 
in this world. Guess we’ll have to have flip flops and wing turns right after re 
another war and kill some off. Why a pet fueling pay no attention—nothing is wrong 
son can’t ever have any privacy in the air. t Pete and I reading our wonderful 

Guess you'll have to send me up TY ms. See you next week, gang. 
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FLY COMMERCIALL Y—| Continued from page 45) 


Necessary Flying Equipment..$ 68.75 
Living expenses—4 months @ 
$60.00 per month ...... ; 240.00 


$1633.75 

This type of license permits the hold- 
er to engage in such aerial pursuits as 
dusting crops, flying freight and “hop- 


—\ weet 


ping” passengers within a specified area 
designated by the Department of Com- 
merce. It is extremely difficult for one 
who has completed 50 hours in the air 
to secure a position due to the many 
pilots with much more air time who 
are at present unemployed. The only 
way to secure these much needed hours 
is either purchase own plane, 
which, in the majority of « 
visable unless the purchaser has unlim- 


your 
ises Is inad- 
ited means, or rent the usual 
rate of $25.00 per hour 
that the latter course is 
item of 


a plane at 
In the event 
pursued, a tre- 


mendous expense is incurred 


The goal of all Aviators is the De- 
partment of Commerce Transport Pi- 
lot’s License. Possessing this licens 
the holder can engage in almost any 
commercial venture. Two hundred air 


hours are required before this license is 
thorough practical 
s given the 


granted and a very 
and theoretical examination 





applicant. The cost of training for such 
license varies from $4,500.00 to 85.- 
500.00 and extends over period of three ' 


vears. Do not these figures equal almost 
those of a College education ? 

A wonderful help, both to 
dustry and student, would be 
pressing upon the student by the school 
to which he applies for flight 


the 


In- 


Im- 


the 
the 


training, 
uncertainty 


the 


cost and the 


enormous 


of commercial positions expira- 


tion of their courses. No doubt this 
would deter a great many students 
from taking flying training, but in the 
end it would be or benefit to all 
concerned. 

The aviation enthusiast with a lim- 
ited amount of capital ued wit] 


the desire to flv, merits the same ad- 


vice as given to stock market devotees: 


‘Stay out unless vou have the cash.” 
} ed Tron page f 
Fridav, July 12, 1929 
Will you bring up 125 gallons of gas, 5 
gallons of oil at 1:30? Think we ean get 








by with just the two contacts. Send cof 
fee and newspapers and one bottle of rub- 
bing aleohol. How do things look from 
down there? 
R. 
sa aeaaaai C 
, co 
Only one more routine message followed, FI 
before the two young pilots descended, H 
happy in the knowledge that they had add er 
ed something of material importance to the | 
= 
game they loved, 
— 
~ 
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Continued Leadership— 
AFTER 27 YEARS OF 
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One of These Greer Aviation 
Courses WillMeet Your Demands! 


motors, classrooms, assembly shops, 
and materials.Of course,training planes 
and flight instructors are licensed by 





OUR success in Avia- 
tion depends upon the 


experier nee of the Scl 1001 
out which gives you your 
em] first training. 


success come only t 





Experience, prestige and 
) those who have 


themselves learned what to do— 

how to do it—correctly. These 
jualities cannot | cquired in one 
year or five years, yes, even ten 
years. It takes a lifetime of study 


] eff, rt! 


Only Greer College can offer you the 


rence 7 , ae — 
erience oF Z s of active, suc 
cessful training methods. 


Only Greer Ci > can offer you the 


the Government. 


Only Greer College needs to make use 
of three Airports within the bound- 
aries of Chicago. 


Only Greer Students have the advan- 
tages that Chicago, the “Air Capital 
of the United States,” can give them 

the world-famous Municipal Air- 
port, about which are grouped the 
hangars of every famous transport 
company in the East and Mid-West 

endless varieties of industries are 
here, both in the field of Aviation and 
out of it. Here, if anywhere, are the 


Pilot's Ground Course 


This course is intended for those who wish a 
thorough training in the first principles of fly- 


ing, with the intention to fly aS SOON aS PossiIDie. 


Airplane Construction and Motor 
Mechanics’ Course 

This is the most complete course in ground 
work offered by any school, meeting G 
ernment standard. 

Pre-Solo and Private Pilot's Course 
This course is the first step toward a G 
xent License and includes 10 hours dual flying 
if necessary, and 10 hours solo. These courses 
can be taken separately. 

Limited Commercial or Industrial 

Pilot's Course 


This is the next step forward toa more valuab] 

Government License. 50 hours of so 
" 

necessary dual flying. 


Transport Pilot's Course 

This is the course which will prepare you t 
you. Obviously, the Greer Student has the greater advantages. receive a Government Transport Pilot's Li 
cense, upon passing an examination. 200 hours 
of advanced flying under all kinds of conditions. 


greatest opportunities for the 
graduate. 


selena i tho ater training de- 
ind 12 floors of machinery, 
You clear visioned, ambitious and air minded young 
men deserve the best advantages a training school can offer 


Before you turn this page, clip the coupon in the lower right hand corner and send for your 
copy of ‘‘Winning Your Wings,’’ the true story of a dependable school of Aviation! 
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AERIAL 


This is a handy sized rule two inches in 
diameter by six inches in height and is 
provided with a special scale for dealing 
with hour angles between 89° and 9] 
and declinations less than 1 


SLIDE rule based on the d’Ocagne 
Nomogram has been produced 
(Wimperis and Horsley) which is easiet 
to handle and should prove more accu- 
rate than the nomogram itself. Professor 
Poor has also produced a circular slide 
rule based on the Haversine formula; but 
it is reported to be unsuitable for air use 
A combination of both graphie and 
mechanical methods is Commander Bak- 
er’s Navigation Machine, which simulates 
the rotation of the earth by winding 
long chart from one roller to another 
under a transparent sheet representing 
the celestial sphere. “This machine con- 
sists of a framework holding — th 
chart and carrying a transparent diagram 
mounted on rollers which slides over the 
surface of the chart (Fig. 8). The diree- 
tion of the sliding motion is along the 
parallels of latitude, and the machine is 
so designed that a certain line on the 
transparent diagram is always corre- 
sponding to a certain parallel of lati- 
tude.” On the transparent diagram ar‘ 
marked: 


1. A time scale (1 deg. of lone. to 4 
mins.) corresponding with longitude scale 
of chart. 

2. A series of curves of constant 
tude, cut orthogonally. 


3. A series of constant position angles. 
The method of arriving at these curves 
and scales is shown in Figure 8a. 








At any instant the geographical posi- 
tion of the sun has a latitude correspond- 
ing to the sun’s declination at the mo- 
ment, and a longitude corresponding to 
the Greenwich Apparent Time. At any 
point X on the earth’s surface the true 
zenith distance of the sun at the same 
instant is the distance G X and all points 
on the same circle through X will see the 
sun at the same true zenith distance : 
at X. Curves of constant altitude for 
every exact degree upon the earth’s sur- 


ce are therefore concentric small circles 
with G as centre and 1 2°, 3°—90 


one degree being equal to sixty sea miles. 


THE DIESEL ENGINE—(Continued from 


abnormal position due to disturbed ait 
conditions or other causes, that the en- 
gine will continue to function satisfac- 
torily, which is the case with the Diesel 
engine but is not the case with the ear- 
bureting engine. 

“The acceleration of the Diesel engin: 
is at all times excellent regardless of the 
temperature conditions or how long the 
engine has been idling. This is in marked 
contrast to the gasoline engines, which 
must be carefully nursed on a long glid 
especially in cold weather to insure the 
engine accelerating properly in event of 
power being required previous to mak- 
ing a landing. 

“Another interesting point in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Diesel air- 
craft engine is that it is not affected by 
rain or water in quantities which would 
seriously interfere with the gasoline en- 
gine. Primarily, of course, this is be- 
cause there are no high tension electric 
currents to be short circuited by water, 
but the question of a single carburetor 
air inlet also enters. 

“For example, in taking off with a sea- 


plane, it frequently happens that just 
it the critical instant when the plane is 
bout to get up on its step and every 
bit of available power 1s required, con- 
siderable water will be shipped directly 
into the carburetor, necessarily in a dis- 
dvantageous position, being low down 
on the average engine, or the propeller 
will pick up water with the same result, 
nd the engine will naturally choke and 
lose revolutions, necessitating a fresh 
rt.” 

And a little farther on: 

“This paper would not be complete 
without reference being made to another 
benefit derived from the use of the 
Diesel aircraft engine, and that relates 
to the question of radio interference. 
With the gasoline engine using high ten- 
sion electrie current for ignition, trouble 
from this source has been very great, 
especially with reference to the recep- 
tion of radio telephone messages. It is 
found that the interruption of the pri- 
mary current and the creation of each 
high tension spark result in wave emis- 
sions from both primary and secondary 


NA VIGA TION—[Continued from page 30] 


These circles are all cut at right angles 
by a series of great circles passing 
through G, the angle at G (ie. NGX) 
being the position line of the ordinary 
celestial triangle. As the earth turns 
around, these two sets of curves move to 
the westward on the earth’s surface and 
also to the north and south, according to 
the manner in which the declination 
changes. N. B—With a fixed star there 
would, of course, no north and south 
movement. 

In Baker’s n 
are reproduced without any attempt be- 
ing made to reproduce the daily changes 
in declination. The sun’s declinations, of 
course, range from 2315° North to 2314 
South and this is allowed for by con- 
structing curves for every four degrees of 
declination from 24° North to 24° South 
If the declination is different from any 
one ol these 4 cur 
used and the altitude corrected accord- 
ingly. Thirteen diagrams for use with 
the sun are supplied and also a set for 


1achine these movements 


es—the nearest is 


use with a certain number of selected 
fixed stars. In order to preserve clarity 
the star curves are shown for each 2° of 
altitude and are drawn without the cor- 
responding position angles. ; 

For sustained transoceaniec flights in 
large planes Baker’s machine has many 
points to commend it So much for 
“Many Inventions” until we get to Radio 
Navigation. In my next article I hope 
to tell the budding navigator what stars 
to choose, how to find them, and when 
to use them, 


page 3 2] 


1] 


conductors as well s spark plug ter- 
minals and all other exposed conductors, 
which impulses are impressed on the re- 
celving apparatus 1n the pl ine so power- 
fully as to compel the adoption of radio 
shielding means. These means in them- 
selves have a boomerang influence on 


the ignition system of the engine and 
while I am perfectly willing to admit 
that a satisfactory compromise may be 
found, there is no question that the lia- 
bility of ignition failure is greatly in- 


creased by the radio shielding means, 
which necessarily includes the provision 
of metal in close proximity to all live 
parts of the circuit.” 

Convinced as we are, then, as to the 
practicability of the use of the Diesel 
eycle for aircraft propulsion, let us dis- 
cuss the probable future trend in con- 
struction. Although, as is well known, 
the two evcle gasoline engine will not 
operate with as high a mean effective 
pressure as the four stroke engine, this 
is by no means true in the case of the 
compression-ignition oil engine. Since 

[Continued on page 105] 
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Every Parks-Trained Transport Pilot 
is in a well-paying position today 


Aviation Has Plenty 
of Money, But Not Nearly 
Enough Skilled Flyers 


So serious is the shortage of Licensed 
Transport Pilots that every man trained 
this work at Parks Air College is 
rking right now and being paid big 
oney for his skill. 
This shortage of Transport Pilots is 
Factories are mak- 


yetting more acute. 
x planes and the public is buying them 
faster than pilots can be trained. Stu- 
dents more and more are finding them- 
Ives stepping almost automatically 
positions paying upwards of $3,600 
ear—more than the cost of the com- 
lete course—as soon as they receive 


their Transport Pilot credentials. 


Nowhere can you get these creden- 


tials any more quickly, or more certainly, 
than at Parks Air College, the biggest 
and finest flying school in America, the 
school that got transport approval from 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce without a moment's preparation 


for examinations. 


Parks-Trained Pilots 
Preferred Where Others 
Must Wait 


So widespread is this school’s repu- 
tation for high standards and absolute 
thoroughness of training methods that 
its graduates quickly discover that Parks- 
trained pilots are preferred. 

Leaders in aviation, one of the richest 
of modern industries, know Parks Ait 
College like a book. They know it to be 
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Largest Civilian Air School in America! 


PARKS AIRPORT, DEPT.206PU,EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Member Acronautical Chamber of Commerce of U.S. A. 


Parks Air College has been rated by the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School 


modern and complete in the most trifling 
details. They know of its staff of long 
experienced pilot-instructors, none of 
whom has less than 1,000 hours in the 
air to his credit. 


They know that all the school equip- 
ment, including the big fleet of open- 
cockpit and cabin ships, is new and kept 
up in the best of condition. They know 
that a man trained at Parks Air College 
has been TRAINED RIGHT, that he 
has had the best instruction possible, 
that he is a man with an assured future 


in the air. 


6,188 New Ships Each Year 
With Only 4,160 Pilots to 
Fly Them 


The Commerce Department has just 
announced that new planes are being 
licensed at the rate of 6,188 a year, new 
pilots at the rate of 4,160. That means 
there are only two-thirds as many new 
pilots as are needed to fly these ships. It 
means that each year there are 2,028 
ships forced to stay on the ground be- 
cause the highly paid, highly skilled men 
needed to take them up are lacking. 
There's opportunity for you! 


Get into aviation! It’s one of the 
most fascinating things on earth today. 
It’s chockful of future for men of fore- 
sight and, above all else, action. Action 
is the very backbone of this ever-grow- 
ing work. Let your first action be the 
filling in and mailing of the coupon 
below. Now! 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 
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explained, with as little technicality as cover up when there is a crash. Rest 
possible, just what happened. Then, assured that the reporter will find out 
there would have been a clear, concise somehow, and the chances are that the 
account, which probably would have at- story he gets won't reflect to anybody’s 
tracted little or no attention. credit. Give him a break. He has the job 

But do pilots do that sort of thing? to do, just as you do, and he is just as 
Not so you could notice it. What says much responsible to his city editor as 
Lieutenant Hoy? “According to popu- you are to the manager of your field 
lar fantasy, I have had a couple of 4 job is a job, the world over, and 
hair-raising experiences. A bad landing while none of us likes the task of dig- 
in a flying boat damaged a wing some- ging up a story or an airplane crash, 
what. The landing was related to the yet if we are assigned to it, rest assured 
daily readers as follows: ‘While flying Lieutenant Hoy and all you other pilots, 


low over the Mississippi, the plane was we are going to get it. And all your 
seen to suddenly develop wing troubl ttempts to cover up just create that 
There was trouble all right, but I’m much more hard feeling, which at a 
ashamed to explain where.” time when you are looking for some- 


the whole thing, is going to work against you. 
Newspapermen as a whole, are a 


And there’s the gist of 
situation. He was “ashamed to expl 
where.” pretty good crew. Of course, there are 

He says further, “When the Amer 
can Public can learn to see through the son at all, just as there are pilots who 
vagaries and limitations of 
mind, then it will be really air-minded the whole, the crew will treat you like 
The answer to that is that when the a white man, if you reciprocate. Try 
reporters are able to penetrate the to step on a reporter and you are apt 
somewhat solidified headpieces worn by to find yourself badly bitten by the 
a lot of pilots, with the fact that accu- time the smoke clears 
rate details are essential, not only in And if you do give the reporter a 
record-breaking flights, but in crack- break there is less likelihood of finding 
ups as well, the American Public will 
begin to get the real story of just what Of course, you who are big men in the 
game, even if you are in small puddles, 
re news, regardless. You are in the 


some who £0 haywire ior no good rea- 


1 reporter's re no credit to the business. But on 


yourself in headlines some fine morning. 


happened. 
The average pilot is willing enough 


to tell all about the records he breaks. public eye, and being there, you cannot 
Then he craves publicity and plenty of escape publicity, favorable or other- 
it, for the good of the service, and for wise. Hence if you make it a point to 
his own glorification. Free advertising treat the reporter fairly, he is bound 


has been handed out by the column, but to do the same for you. 

it isn’t going to be many more years b It makes it easier all around. He 

fore the industry now in its babyhood, knows he has the job to do, and you, if 

is going to be paying for that space you will stop and think, will realize the 

which it now gets for nothing. same thing. True, it is a tough job 
Therefore, it behooves every mother’s but why not pitch in like a good fellow, 


son in the game to get on, and keep on and give the newspaperman the infor- 


the right side of the newspapermen mation he is seeking, without turning 
long as possible, in order to do for avia- him off with a short answer. 

tion the best possible thing—secure fo1 I have in mind right now the story 
it favorable publicity. Don’t try t f a cameraman’s run-in with the man- 


BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH—(Cov 


Lawrence V. Kerber, formerly Chief feet with a special radio transmitter 
: J 





of the Engineering Section, Air Regul trapped to his chest through which he 
tions Divisions, Aeronautics Branch, scribed his sensations, 

United States Department of Commerce, 

has been appointed President of tl W. T. Whalen, formerly Vice President 


1 General Manager of the General Mo- 
. , . : tors Export Company, has been appointed 
H. Cc. Sine, recently of th nspection Vice President and Gene Manager of 
section, aeronautics branch, Department the Fokker Aircraft Co * America. 
of Commerce, has been appointed f 
inspector of the Spartan Aircraft 
Company. 


Spartan Aircraft Company. 





Dr. Max M. Munk, authority on aero- 
dynamics and former N. A, C. A. expert, 

Jack Morgan of Dallas, Tex., has been a8 been retained by the Alexander In- 
selected to supervise the Dallas factory dustries, Inc, 
branch of the American Eagle Aircraft ; ; 
Corporation located at Love Field. L. W. Ashton, formerly with Baldwin 

Locomotive Works, Chester, Pa., has 

been appointed sales office manager of 
the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation. 


Henry Bushmeyer, professional para 
chute jumper, recently leaped from 10,000 











CRACKUPS AND THE PRESS—( Continued from page 49) 





ager of a field some time ago. A ship 
was washed out, and the cameraman 
Was sent out to get some pictures. He 
didn’t like the assignment, but it was 
his job. He went. When he got there, 
he found the ship had been dragged into 
the hangar (what there was left of it) 
and the manager refused to let him take 
some pictur ss. Then to eap the climax, 
he and a mechanic proceeded to rip the 
canvas from the remains of the plane 
and throw it in a heap in one corner. 
On top of this they piled what was left 
of the ship. “There,” said the man- 
ager, “now there is no picture!” “Isn't 
there!” shot back the photographer, 
“you bet your life there is,” and he 
promptly proceeded to take a picture 
of the pile of rubbish. It ran in the 
paper, and created a far worse impres- 
sion on the readers than a straight crash 
picture possibly could have. 

Now those two are bitter enemies, and 
every chance that photographer gets he 
takes crash pictures Irom the worst pos- 
sible angle—and you know what that 
means. Had the manager been a good 
sport and allowed the pictures to be 
taken in the first place, he and the pho- 
tographer would now be good friends, 
and the chances are that crash pictures, 
instead of showing the worst of the 
damage, would now be taken from the 
good side. 

So it is with the newsmen. Given all 
the dope as rapidly as possible, they 
appreciate the service, and nine times 
out of ten instead 


f writing a bull story, 
present the facts as they are, thereby 
many times spoiling what is considered 
a good story. Take the case of a man 
who is writing airport news on an op- 
His job, right 
now, is in jeopardy because he tried to 


position sheet to min 


give an unlicensed student pilot a break 
in a recent “fool” er ick-up. 

That’s the kind of treatment you'll 
get if you play with the boys, instead of 


against them. 


ed from page 70) 


Pilot B. C. Moore has been added to 
the Alliance Aircraft Corporation’s staff 
of pilots. He will be in charge of the 
company’s flying school. 

Directors of the Wallace Aircraft Co., 
Ine., a division of the American Eagle 
Aireraft Corporation, have elected E, E. 
Porterfield, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Eagle Company, to head the Wallace 
organization. Lloyd Lancaster has been 
appointed production manager. 


Kenneth M. Lane, designer of the air- 
plane which last May broke the world’s 
altitude record, has been appointed Chief 
of the Aeronautical Engineering Section 
of the Department of Commerce, 
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One of Our Practical 


“Class Rooms” 























LINDBERGH 
LEARNED/ 


The High Standard of This School 
Brings Students from Other Continents 


OUTH AFRICA—Alaska—Scotland—Canada. 
eign countries, so far-reaching is the fame of the Lincoln 
learned. Louis B. Scholtz traveled 16,000 miles from South Africa to take advantage of Lincoln 
training. Herbert J. Brown and Cyrill Clayton came to this school from far-off Alaska. And Robert 
Wright of Hawick, Scotland, has recently enrolled. 











Already we have enrolled students from these for- 
Airplane School—where Lindbergh 


Constantly we are enrolling new students !—from California—from 
Maine—from New Mexico—from Missouri—from nearly every 


state in the Union, and Canada. 


They come to Lincoln—passing up 


other schools—some traveling thousands of miles to get thorough, 
gractical training at the school where “Lindy” learned. 


One of the Finest Equipped Air 


Schools in 


the U. S. 


In keeping with the Lincoln high standard of training are Lincoln facilities, 
We have more than $350,000.00 worth of buildings and equipment, including 
modern flying fields and plenty of dual control training planes. All Lincoln 
planes, pilots and ground instructors carry the Dept. of Commerce license. 


Complete Practical Ground Course 
—At Lincoln you train as though you 
were an employee in an actual com- 
mercial airport or factory. You work 
on real planes—construct and repair 
every part. You learn to overhaul 
and repair all popular types of aero 
motors. We emphasize instruction on 
the Wright Whirlwind, this being 
one of the few schools possessing one 
of these famous Wright engines. 

Our ground course also includes 
navigation, meteorology, aerodyna- 
mics, airplane instruments, fuselage 
building and repairing, wing build- 
ing and repairing, landing gear at- 
taching and repairing, doping, paint- 
ing, assembly and alignment, rigging, 


inspection, propellers, controls and 
their functions, ignition, lubrication, 
trouble-shooting, welding and solder- 
ing. We also instruct in aerial radio. 

Be a Dependable Flyer—We make 
you a safe, dependable fiver. Gov- 
ernment licensed transport pilots in- 
struct you in our dual control licensed 
planes. You learn straight flying, 
climbing, turning, banking and emer- 
gency landing, until, before you know 
it, you are flying solo and stunting. 

Mail Coupon Now—Know more 
about this famous school where Lind- 
bergh learned. Coupon below brings 
FREE complete literature, including 
the Story of Lindbergh at Lincoln, low 
tuition, etc. Mail it at once! 








taining full 





MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Lincoln Airplane School, 
231 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


a3 a TPDiaw 


Please send me at once FREE Literature con- 
information about mechanics, builders, welders 


AIRPLANE SCHO L and pilots courses; low tuition; the Story of Lindbergh at 
Liecsin. etc. 


W HERE LINDBERGH LEARNED Name ..... 


Department of Commerce Rating Applied For 


231 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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FAMOUS FLYERS 
ALL WEAR AND 
STAND BACK OF 


Gorden. 


AEROTOGS 


















Lieut. Leon- 
ard S. Flo 
has so much 
faith in 
Acrotogs that 
he wore them 
on his non- 
stop flight 
from Canada 
to Key West, 
Fla. 





\ 





E. Byrd and 
his flying crew 






are now wear- 
ing Aerotogs at 
the South Pole 







C. W. (Speed) Holman has Miss Gene La Voc! s a 
made aviation history. On darin t flys SI 

long distance flights and ommend A 

consecutive looping tests he person asso ted 





wears Aerotogs, in the art « viation 
Regardless of the conditions under 
which you fly, there are Gordon Aero- 


togs to suit your needs. The Aerotogs 


line is complete from Helmet to boots. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us today. Gordon & Ferguson, Inc., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
GORDON AEROTOGS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
PATENT LAWYERS 
600 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Estb. over sixty years. Send sketches. 


Electrical, Aeronautical and Chemical Inventions 
earefully handled. Practice before the U.S. Courts 
and the Patent Office. Prompt and careful service 
Write us. Protect your inventions 


TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 


JAMEROON 
MOTORS 


100 hp Radial....60 hp 4-in-Line 


National Aero Corporation 
100 East 42nd Street New York City 























See advertisement on page 77. 














TWENTY FEET IN THE AIR 


AERONAUTICS 


[Continued from page 64] 


i 

our ranks. Here was my chance to 
raise the quality, and I would be the 
hero of the camp. That seemed to be 
my main concern now. So I struggled 
to get the old ship down and me out of 
it without any scratches. The flag pole 
| had been left in the rear—there was no 
longer any risk of carrying the British 
flag down with me—I would now be 
able to walk in the front door of head- 
quarters, for I was sure of at least get- 
ting on the field in some fashion. The 
next second I would be through the 
space between the hangars and wide 
open spaces would be before me, 

That next second never came, for in 
some manner the fickle god of luck 





| which had previously been riding beside 


me to answer my every command, de- 
serted me for some other admirer, and 
I suddenly stopped in both my thoughts 
ind my forward progress. I was stuck 
hard and fast and elevated some twenty 
feet above the ground. I was still in 
the air, but my motor, ship and pilot 
ere not flying. Nor were we doing any 
hangar flying either. I was up in the air 


in more ways than one. The hangar roof 


was a bit below me and too far to reach 
without crawling over the nose of the 
ship—and the ground was a sheer twen- 


ty feet below me—straight down. My 
knee, which had been sprained in an 
earlier crash was not sufficiently strong 
enough to risk a jump. Anyhow, I was 
safe up here and here I would remain 
until someone came up for me. Some- 
time later, with the assistance of several 
my buddies who advised me to for- 
sake flying and join the wrecking crew, 
[ realized that I had passed the first two 
obstructions in fine shape, but the third 
like the defenses of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopvlae refused to let me pass. My 
left w ing had hooked in the hangar door 
support and held fast. This threw the 
nose around into the top of the support 
nd had stuck there much in the man- 


ARMY FLICH 


| Continued } 


through a course of intensive training at 
in Instructors’ School in order to learn 
the svstem thoroughly before taking stu- 
dents under their wing 

At the two Primary Flying Schools the 
eight months’ course is devoted to pri- 
mary and basic training, at the conclu- 
sion of which the students are able to 
fly both the training and the observation 
ve of military planes. They are then 
assigned to the Advanced Flying School 


if Kelly Field, where they learn to oper- 


ate all types af military airplanes and are 


ty 





ner of a pen in a holder. It may not 
have been a clever landing for the Brit- 
ish officers to write home about but one 
of them admitted to me afterwards that 
it was the “most extraordinary” thing 
he had ever seen. 

I was in a rather uncomfortable pre- 
dicament—but I almost decided to stay 
where I was until darkness would over- 
take me and I could slip down and hide 
away—for below me looking up in all 
seriousness—and with his familiar mon- 
ocle set jauntily in his left eye—was the 
Adjutant of all the Royal Flying Corps 
squadrons in Canada. I had just wiped 
out one of his favorite ships or at least 
the salvage crew would finish the job 
when they tried to take it down from 
its perch, Finally a ladder was put up 
for me and I started my descent so 
rudely interrupted by the hangar some 
few minutes earlier. A few cheered, but 
saner heads prevailed and silence filled 
the air, to be suddenly rent asunder as 


though a cannon had boomed below me, 
“I say there you, couldn’t you see the 
The voice of the Adjutant 
was stentorious enough, but I almost 


‘angar?” 


dashed up the ladder again when I no- 
ticed the pained and unwelcome look 
on his face. I had seen the hangar, yes 
—I had seen several of them and I 
thought I had seen the one my ship was 
now resting against for the last time 
just before I would land safely on the 
airdrome. 

I was almost constrained to reply to 
this leading question, but refrained be- 
cause of the rank of my interrogator. 
Then again, there was the friendship of 
the British nation at stake. This time 
silence was golden, for without a word 


I strode to my quarters, after a digni- 
fied descent of the remaining rungs of 
the ladder, with the air of one who had 
suddenly, by his remarkable 


}: ] . 
aipiomacy, 
saved his country from a very embar- 


rassing situation. 


i TRAINING 


given specialized training in either Pur- 
suit, Attack, Bombardment or Observa- 
tion preparatory to active duty in tacti- 
cal organizations upon graduation. 

When the new Training Center at Ran- 
dolph Field, near San Antonio, Texas, is 
completed, the two Primary Schools will 
be consolidated at this site, and with the 
much more ample accommodations it will 
be possible to train considerably larger 
classes of ambitious young men who 
evince faith in Army flying training 
methods. 
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To proceed from step to step in 
the selection of advertising media 





CIRCULATION 


The largest medium in the 
field—75,533 (A. B. C.)— 








offers complete coverage in- 


cluding not only those in the 






aeronautical industry but 





also those outside business 





executives who are every 





day aligning their interests 





with the aeronautical indus- 






try. 






RATE 


This same medium offers an 








industrial rate which per 





thousand readers is the low- 
est in the field. It offers a 
milline rate approximately 
one-third that of the next 
largest A. B. C. publication 
in the field. 








EDITORIAL 
CONTENT 

It is a medium that has cap- 
tured the attention and sup- 
port of aeronautical and 
business executives and leg- 
islators both here and abroad. 
It is only one step further to 
the name of that publication 
—and we announce it with 
a cordial invitation to adver- 
tisers to write us for further 
particulars :— 


















| Aeronautics presents each month to its 


distinguished audience summaries of im- 
| 4 


| portant aeronautical developments, and 


vital discussion of current problems. 








608 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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NEEDS 
AIRCRAFT 
DRAFTSMEN! 


New Correspondence Course 








Study at Home—Simple Methods— 
3 to 6 Months — Same Instruction as 
| our Local Classes. Low Monthly 
Tuition — Free Employment Service. 


Mail Coupon for Illustrated Book 


Columbia School of 
Drafting & Engineering 


(Nineteenth Year) 
| 13th and E Sts.,.N.W. | Washington, D. C. 
“All Branches of Drafting’’ 








Please send me without obligation your new 
catalogue on “Drafting and its opportunities. 














| 














courses including transport pilots 
flying and ground school. Write 
for descriptive catalog. 


fe MBRY-RIDDLEG 


LUNKEN AIRPORT—CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Save money on aviator’s sum- 

mer and winter clothing. 

lustrated catalog mailed free 

upon request. Write Dept. “‘A’’ 
BECKER’S 

159-06 Jamaica Ave, 

Jamaica, N. Y. C. 

















An illuminating article on 
Airports Of The Future will 











AERODYNAMICS — [Continued from page 40] 


three times the chord, that is, 30 feet 
(see Fig. 11). 

So many factors are involved in longi- 
tudinal stability, characteristics of the 
main wing, downwash, shape of the fuse- 





Stabilizer setting (Fig. 12) 


lage, characteristics of the tail surfaces, 

etc., that the calculations of longitudinal 

| stability are extremely uncertain, and a 

wind tunnel test or a test in full flight is 

| the only criterion. The following calcu- 

| lation is only approximately correct, but 
illustrates the ideas involved: 


Trim at a Given Angle of Incidence 
Suppose that we want the plane to 


trim at 1 degree angle of incidence for 


pounds 
The horizontal tail surface has an arm 
1) feet, therefore the downward force 


° ° ° 
2s $8 § $ 8 B 
7 @ 9° P< - ro a 


~ Lier Coerricienr ~ L8/59.F7/09.2H 








AVIA i ION | | square feet, and if the arm of the tail 4500 
|| | surfaces (that is, the distance from the on it must be =150 pounds. 
i | rudder post to the center of gravity) is 30 


What Ky should the tail surfaces be 
working to give 150 pounds lift? 
150=Ky (area of tail surfaces) .V2 
=Ky (90)>89? 
Therefore the required Ky=.00021. 
Because of certain vortices at the tip 
of the main wing, the air is deflected 
downwards and has angle of downwash 


Now Ready from the Old am = S= eee (We shall go fully into this in a later 
RECOGNIZED SCHOOL OF DRAFTING a oe article.) 
" © Sickicek dew Lieutenant Charles N. Monteith, in 


his excellent book on Aerodynamics, es- 
timates that the angle of downwash in 
degrees 
1980 Ky of main wing-+-0.25 
=1980 .00125-+-0.25 
=?2.62 degrees 
The air strikes the tail surfaces at 2.62 
degrees above the horizontal, therefore, 
as shown in Fig. 12 
The characteristics of a typical tail 
surface are shown in Fig. 13. To have 
the required Ky of .00021 the tail surfaces 
must be set at 1 degree to the effective 


wind, or at (2.62—1)—1.62 degrees to 


} Name the main wing (which should be about the horizontal. The main wing is at 1 
i = Gaia right for cruising). At what angle degree to the horizontal. Therefore, the 
is | Address a —— should the stabilizer be set? tail surface should be at +.62 degrees to 

i! . At 1 degree incidence Ky=.00125. the wind. 

\ or —" tn no Since area is 600 square feet, and loading This apparently contradicts our pre- 

{ ————— is ten pounds per square foot, vious statement that for stability at low 

—_ W 6000 angles of incidence the stabilizer should 

i! V=V—_ \ioa 89 mph. be at a negative angle to the wing chord 
! APPROVED KyA 00125600 It is aerodynamically at a negative an- 
i At 1 degree incidence the center of gle, however, but the “downwash” 
i FLYING SCHOOLe pressure is at 42.5% of the chord. The changes the aerodynamic conditions 

3 moment of the lift about the center of Having obtained trim and setting of 
i +r Ay Par damp rafal gravity is a negative or diving one, and the stabilizer, we are now in a position 
\ the Dep't of Commerce for all is equ ul to 6000> [4 25—3 50] 4500 foot to study the pitching moment curve in 


detail in our next article. Readers are 
] irticularly requested to keep the pres- 
ent article for reference 





Characteristics of a typical tail surface 


: t 
ay i M 0004 

} k appear in the November is- 

is sue of Aeronautics, by the > .0002.} 

i : famous architect Francis *} 

| } { K all 9900 s 4 n a 

ee eally. ° ! 2 3 4 s 6 7 ry 9 to Uu 2 
i} i Figure 13 

i Angle of attack in degrees 
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UR flying friend, Willy McGurk, 
Had a plane that developed a quirk, 


So he threw out a Sky-hook, 
And read in his Fly-book— 


To see how to make a plane work! 


OBLE notion, that!—But not everyone 
has the foresight our William had when 
he took along the trusty old sky-hook for 


emergen ies. 





Most flyers prefer to take along a thorough 
iowledge of Aviation—they find that, in view 
f the present sky-hook shortage, it is a good 
lea to know beforehand what makes the plane 
vork, 
Many successful flyers have found that a good 
vay to get this “beforehand knowledge” is 
hrough Walter Hinton’s groundcourse. 


And the same thing goes for men in all other 


ranches of Aviation, as_ well. Mechanics, 
Salesmen, Executives—men in all sorts of im- 
yrtant ground jobs—have found, and are con- 
uing to find, this practical, up-to-the-minute 


ymestudy course the swift and certain way to 
promotion and pa 
You never heard of a doctor who learned medi- 
ine by performing an operation, and you'll 
ever hear of a mechanic or a pilot who jumped 
into an airport and started work without know- 
ing what makes an airplane fly. 
Walter Hinton’s course gives a man the essen- 
tial “groundschool” knowledge that employers 
lemand. It teaches him the history of flight, th: 
principles of flight, the materials of construction, 


the design and main- 
tenance of engines, the 
influence of weather, 
the use of instruments, 
and a whole lot more 
—the specific, techni- 
cal things an Aviation 
man must know. 

It teaches him right at home, using specially 
prepared home-study text-books, coupled up 
with a carefully adapted system of grading, 
marking, and personal supervision, 

Then after he has finished his course, we have 
an energetic employment department that is 
placing our men right along, to help him get a 
job. Or if he wants to take up flying—we'll 
arrange a reduced tuition rate at an accredited 
fiving school. 


Get This Complimentary 
Book 


Hundreds of mea said to them 
selves: “Learn Aviatior at 
Home, Nix!’ ... But that was 


before they read this book, 
‘Wings of Opportunity."” You'll 
open your eyes, too, once you 
have all the facts. We know 
Hinton’s plan is practical—be 
cause it’s working. It’s getting 
results for hundreds of men all 
over the country. Find out 
why. Make the coupon bring 
complete information, 





Walter Hinton, President 


Aviation Institute of U. S. A. 


1115 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


I’m ready for the facts. Send your complimentary Book, “Wings 


of Opportunity.” 





101-Z 


Proof! 


“I have talked with some 
local pilots, and they tell 
me that Hinton’s course is 
the best way to get into 
Aviation 1 fully agree 
with them, and each les 
son makes me even more 
certain.”’ J. M. Grey, 351 
16th Street, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis 


Proof! 
“Congratulations on your 
course After taking it I 
can see how nearly impos 
sible it would be for any 
ne to g i Aviati 
without t knowledg 
given in a rs f 
kind As instructor 4 
have stuck to t ra 
and have bee ready to 
give extra exp ati be 
sides. All through, I have 
felt that I had real back 
ing.” lvin Collins, New 
Germantown, Pa 

Proof! 

“Thank you for your let- 
ter to the Glenn L. Martir 
Company From the com- 
munication I received from 
them, it is evident that 
your school commands th 
recognition of th Air 


craft Industry as a certi 
fied Aeronautical School 

G. |]. Chaillet, 635 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E.. Wash 


ington, D. ¢ 


Proof! 
“I went out to tl Alli 
ance Aircraft Corporatio 
to see if I could get into 
the plant, but when I got 


there the doors were locked 
and there was a sign uy 
that said “No Help 
Wanted.” Anyhow, I 


roused the Employment 
Manager, who came out 
and told me not to waste 
my breath, so I showed 
him your letter The re 


sult was that I went to 
work that afternoon, mak- 
ing fittings for the planes. 
But if it were not for vour 
splendid course and that 
valuable letter of recon 
mendation, I would. still 
be on the outside looking 
in.”’ Earl D Vaughn, 
Box 222, Hartsville, Ohio. 
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Airplane Design 


- - - by two experts 


Airplane 
Structures 


By Alfred S. Niles 


Professor of Aeronautic Engineering, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 


and Joseph S. Newell 


Asst. Professor of Structural Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This book contains all the struc- 


tural theory and scientific data needed 
for the structural design of airplanes. 
The authors are both outstanding men 
in the field of aeronautical engineer- 
ing and have made important con- 
tributions to this profession. 

Emphasis is placed on the theory of stress 
analysis operations, and sufficient tables, 
charts, and design data are included so that 
methods for determining the stresses in the 
more common materials are completely de 
scribed. 

The methods of computation covered are 
those in general use by the industry in this 
country. They are the methods preferred by 
the Army, Navy and Department of Com- 
merce. Suggestive problems are placed at 
the end of each chapter, the majority of 
which are based on illustrative examples 
worked out in the text. 

Practicing aeronautical designers will find 
in this book just the information they want. 


Price $5.00 
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Free Examination Coupon 


Joun Wivey anv Sons, Inc. 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Kindly send me on ten days’ 
free examination Niles and Newell's ‘‘Air+ 
plane Structures.” I agree to remit the 
price ($5.00) of the book within ten days 
after its receipt or return it postpaid. 


Gentlemen: 


Name ...... 
Address 


Position or Reference... ........00-0005- 


Subscriber { be 
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B. C. FORBES ON THE STOCK MARKET 


[Continued from page 41] 


and part of August but have neverthe- 
less built a satisfactory background for 
special activity in certain groups. 
To some extent, of course, strength in 
the aviation shares is due to such favor- 
basis of the general market. Still, 


the group has given a comparatively 
stronger individual performance than 
| } 

displayed by the general averages, due 


measure to continued 
interest of the public in accumu- 
lation of sound aviation securities. Such 
interest is in line with the previously 
noted trend toward greater business and 
increasing profits for aviation companies 
and so long as the industry continues to 
progress there seems no reason why the 
aviation group should not hold further 
possibilities of market advance. 
| We have previously spoken of the at- 
| tractionsin such issues as Curtiss, Wright, 

Fokker, United Aircraft, Bendix, Trans- 
Air Transport and Western 
Air Express. Most of these issues have 
ting satisfactorily and continue in 
good technical position. 

Another newcomer on the New York 
Stock Exchange is the common issue of 
Aviation Corporation of Delaware. This 
company is comparatively new, having 
been organized only last March. Its 
sponsorship is splendid, however, and its 
record thus far in 


active and 
its short history gives promise of 


perhaps in large 
active 





continental 


been ac 


aggressive 
a con- 
tinued strengthening of the company’s 
position in the aviation field. It 
organized primarily as a holding and de- 


veloping company but acquisition of sub- 


was 


sidiaries has been so rapid and so suc- 





cessful that its interests now cover prac- 


tically every angle of the aviation indus- 
involving 
apparent control of stock ownership, have 
Airways includ- 
| ing the Western and Canadian compa- 
Universal Aviation, Fairchild Avia- 
tion, Southern Air Transport, Embry- 
tiddle Company and Kreider-Reisner 
Corporation. In addition to control of 


Some of its acquisitions, 


1 been Coloni svstems, 


nies, 


these concerns the company has acquired 
in interest in such companies as Bendix, 
Western Air Express, Aviation Corpora- 
tion of the Americas and Waco 
Subsidiaries cover well over 5,000 miles 





of air routes, making the company the 
largest air transport system in the Unit- 
ed States, own both Roosevelt and Cur- 
tiss Fields at New York as well as a 
chain of other large ports, and show 
over 100 planes actually produced in the 
first five months of the year. The com- 
pany also owns exclusive rights for man- 
ufacture in the United States of the Ger- 
man Rohrbach flying boats and the Brit- 
ish Armstrong Siddelgy motors. 

With such a background, it is not sur- 
prising that the company has progressed 
rapidly in achieving a profitable basis of 
operation. For a little over three months 
ended June 30, 1929, the corporation re- 
ported combined profits of nearly $800,- 
000. There is no direct funded debt and 
sole capitalization consists of a little over 
3,000,000 shares of no-par common stock. 
There are also organization options for 
purchase of about 1,250,000 shares of 
this stock at $20 per share, exercisable 
from January Ist, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1936. 

Based on the stock now outstanding, 
earnings for the June quarter amounted 
to about 25 cents per share. With con- 
tinued expansion since then in earnings 
and properties acquired, annual 
profits of around $1.50 per common share 
seem conservative. Financial position is 
good and theoretical book value for the 
stock was just under $18 per share, based 
on the balance sheet as of June 30, 1929. 
No dividends are being paid but these 


new 


| 
may be expected if business continues to 
improve. At around recent prices of 20 
the stock appears to offer a favorable 
medium for long-pull participation in the 
future of the aviation field. 

Prospects for the general stock market 
have not been improved from a long 
range standpoint by the advances in of- 
ficial bank rates and continued firmness 
of credit. Intermediate reactions, per- 
haps of a rather drastic nature, must be 
expected but these movements have not 
vet indicated that the major upward 
trend in stock prices has been definitely 
reversed. Prices are high enough to war- 
rant conservatism in buying but a con- 
structive position with a portion of one’s 
stock market capital appears still to be 
justified. 


CONGRESS and AIRCRAFT (Continued from page 18) 


| America to be entirely at the mercy of 
any group of men or group of com- 
panies, or at the mercy of Dayton or 
Philadelphia. The art is too young for 
that. Unless private industry develops 
proper and efficient flying schools at not 
unreasonable rates of tuition, the govern- 
ment should do more to train and de- 
velop pilots for commercial purposes. To 


date the Department of Commerce has 
It has a tendency 





done very good work. 


this fault 
becomes 


to become bureaucratic and 
should be corrected before it 
chronic. 

Now is the time for all interested in 
aviation to come forward and express 
their opinion. Congress is in a receptive 
mood. I am hopeful for the future of 
aviation in this country. As to General 
Mitchell, to reverse Moran and Mack, I 
would say, “Even if he were not so good, 
I would still be with him.” 
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The Mastery of These Volumes Will 


Bring You Sure Success in Aviation! 


You may be only a bystander looking upon aviation with a hungry eye, or you may be a professional in 
any of aviation’s many specialized branches, but no matter who you are you can increase your knowledge, 
improve your position and make your future surer and safer by the mastery of any one or all of the new 
aviation books this page describes. Written by America’s leading authorities and covering every phase of air- 
craft and aviation, these books are a veritable encyclopedia of aviation knowledge. They are new. They 
are recent. They are complete and authoritative. Hundreds of schools use them as text books. Thousands 
of students use them for home study and officials keep them for handy, ready reference. 

MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE and CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
write on every subject covering AVIATION! 
Examine These Books at Our Risk. 





MODERN AVIATION ENGINES.—This 2-volume set was especially written for flying schools, pilots, 
field mechanics, shopmen, engineers, students and beginners. It reduces you to a gold mine of necessary in- 
formation nowhere else obtainable. Just off the press, it is right up to the minute, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all modern engines. These two volumes will bring anyone a better understanding of all types of 
aviation motors. Prepared with the cooperation of the Army and Navy experts and leading commercial air- 
plane and en gine constructors and written by MajorVictor W. Page, Air Corps, U. S$. A., Member S. A. E. 

After five years’ preparation these books furnish you with practical, recent and authoritative information on 
he original design, the construction, operation, repair, service and use of all types of aircraft engines. Already 


the 
a recognized text and guide book in hundreds of schools. More than 2000 large (6x9) pages, fully illus- 
Price $5.00 per Volume, 


trated with 1000 engravings and diagrams, including 50 special charts and tables. 
or $9.00 the set of two volumes. 


MAINE TO ROME FLIER WRITES ON ing instruments, airplane and dirigible building and flight, 
: etc etc. 


‘ ale lied operation and control of all forms of aircraft, etc., 
AERIAL NAVIGATION and METEOROLOGY by ‘%! ; . - 
: “ 2 ‘aie Thorough, interesting and complete. Used already in more 
Captain Lewis A. Yancey, Master Mariner (Unlimited.) A = : : : — 
“oe , 7 eas than 150 schools for instruction purposes. By Major Victor 
practical non-technical manual, indispensable to those pre- > : ° . 
Ae ; oe ; W. Page. 855 Octavo pages. 400 Illustrations. 23 Tables. 
paring for transport pilot examinations. An experienced : , , en i 
“Bis . : : . Beautifully bound in cloth. Price $5.00 
navigator and authority writes a comprehensive treatise on ‘ 
\erial Navigation and Meteorology. 350 pages (102 illu- EWVERYBODY’S AVIATION GUIDE. — This excellent 
trations and color plates) of practical information—all neces- text book is already in use in hundreds of schools. It teaches 
sary to succeed in the Department of Commerce examinations. aviation from the beginning and gives you a thorough and 
Contains numerous problems stated and solved and ex- useful knowledge of all branches of aviation. The author, 
amples given for practice. The book contains chapters on Major Victor W. Page, uses the unique method of present- 
1) Bearing and Direction, (2) Terrestrial Sphere, (3) ing the entire aviation story in a series of 600 questions and 
Charts and Maps, (4) The Compass, (5) Compass Errors, answers. This unusual hand book explains every problem 


6) Compass and Compensation, (7) Correction of up to your first trial flight and unfolds complete information 
Courses, (8) Cross-Country Work, (9) Meteorology, (10) necessary for obtaining U. S. licenses. Indispensable to 


> 


First Aid, (11) Air Commerce Regulations, and numerous amateurs and more serious students. 247 pages. 140 Illus- 
solved problems and examples for practice. Easy reading, trations. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $2.00, 
easy to understand, and full of helpful necessary data. , 7 ° . os 

: = ecessary data A B C of AVIATION.—Here is a pocket size aviation 


= aa much enlarged edition. Just off the masterpiece for beginners and laymen. For only one dollar 
t y it brings you all the principles of modern airplanes, how they 
MODERN dean et —Here is aviation’s highest ranking fly and why. There is not a more popular explanation of 
text book and authority. It is a standard guide for students, modern airplanes, their construction, operation and flight in 
experienced aviators, professional pilots, mechanics, ground print. By a Victor W. Page. Durable International 
men, and aviation officials. Thoroughly explains every de- Paper Cover. Pocket size. 160 pages. 150 specially made 
tail concerning engine construction, repair and operation, fly- drawings. Price $1.00. 


euniiee Any One or All of Them at Our Risk 


Enclose No Money - - - Tear Off Along This Line and Mail at Once. 








Norman P. Henley Publishing Co., Dept. P.A. 1029, 2 West 45th Street, New York.,N.Y. Valuable Coupon—Mail it NOW. 
Gentlemen: I a cept your offer, please ship the books checked below. If I am not thoroughly satisfied that these are the great- 
est books on aviation I ever saw, I will return them within 5 days and you will refund my money. 


[} I enclose remittance, you to pay all postage charges. 


Modern Aviation Engines, by Major Victor W. Page, 2 vols. 2000 


lthlehettttetttetttt LLL | 


pages. 1000 $9.00 for the set. (Volume I or II singly. $5.00 ] Send C. O. D. and I will pay postage and C. O. D. Fees No C. 0. D 
py.) 
: Shipments outside of U. S. A.) 
Aerial Navigation and Meteorology, by Captain Lewis Yancey, oo00 
pages, 1102 Illus $4.0 
F . . . Se ri 
Modern Aircraft, by Victor W. Page, 855 pages, 400 Illus 2: Tables Send to werrrirryT 00569 6004660000606600656560606%% 603406008 
Everybody’s Aviation Guide, by Victor W. Page. 247 pages, 140 Illus. OE ccc ows whine Keb ask se ee cadre Weckassukbaeesa 


A B C of Aviation, by Victor W. Page. Durable Paper Cover. 160 a 
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GOVERNMENT 
TRAINING 
IN AVIATION 


This association has prepared a 
special bulletin containing full in- 
formation concerning the require- 
ments which must be ‘met by any- 
one who desires to avail them- 
selves of :free Government train- 
ing as an airplane pilot and which 
provides for salary and expenses 
while in training and a job after- 
ward, 


TEST QUESTIONS 
IN AVIATION 


The League has also engaged a 
noted aviation engineer to compile a 
Book of over 200 Test Questions in 
Aviation, such as are used in the 
Government examination for pilot or 
aviation mechanic—WITH COR- 
RECT ANSWERS! 

If you are interested in either of 
these or in organizing a glider or fly- 
ing club in your town, fill out and re- 
turn the coupon at once. 

AVIATION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
302 Marion Bidg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


You may forward information concerning your offer 
in Aeronautics. 


GP cccccccccccecvees covccscoce State 











AVIATION 
BADGES 


Sterling silver, silver-plated, rolled 
gold and embroidery 





We are equipped to furnish all types of badges, 
both metal and embroidered. 


Transport Pilot badge as illustrated can be fur- 

nished with the letters T. P. on the wings (rep 

resenting transport pilot) with your license nun 

ber above the thie d. 

Large Size Miniature 

$3.25 Licensed Transport Pilot's Badge $1 75 
Gold Plated or Silver Plated . 
Licensed Transport Pilot's Badge, $3 50 
Rolled Gold or Sterling Silver bs 

Booklet sent on request 


N. S. MEYER, Inc., 
43 East 19th St., New York 














NEW KITS: 
NEW SUPPLIES: | 


The Cleveland Model & Supply Company's | 
16 page #5 catalog is now ready. Send 10 
cents for your copy. 
Perfect stock and rapid delivery assured } 
every purchaser. Orders shipped the same 

day they are received. 


DEALERS! Start a Cleveland Model Supply Stor | 
List and details 35 cents. | 
{ 
{ 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co. 
Model Engineers 
Cleveland, Ohio 





1866R West 57th St. 




















AERONAUTICS 


THEY TELE US— [Continued from page 55) 


ciency in the establishing of such an insti- 
tution. 
May your editorials and Publication be 


| awarded success in your venture to bring 


to the minds of Americans the need of the 
National Air Academy. 
N. S. MARSH 
—MARSH & CENDT AEROPLANE CO. 


RENDERING A NATIONAL SERVICE 


Fort Worth, Texas, July 23.—Your mag- 
azine in its campaign for the establishment 
of a national air academy is doing a great 
service for the nation. The aviation indus 
try will gain by it, but that advantage will 
be only incidental to the augmentation of 
our national position in aviation by the 
establishment and maintenance by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of a separate 
and distinct aviation department. 

A. P. BARRETT, PRES. 
SOUTHERN AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


LEGISLATION ESSENTIAL 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 10.—We feel 
that for the time being the law providing 
for the protection of a transportation com- 
pany ’s line is an essential one for the avia- 
tion industry, as today where 
transportation is in its infancy and the 
time is not present for competition between 
two lines over one route. 

When the time does come the decision 
relegated to the State Public 
Service Commission, 

We suggest that the Federal Law be 
worded to the effect that when one respon 
sible company has established a line from 
City A to City B that so long as such 
company maintains adequate service a sec- 
ond company should not be permitted to 
compete with company No. 1 unless such 


passenger 


should be 


second company shall receive permission 
from the State Publie Service Commission 
and the cities and airports through which 
the routes shall pass. 


L. G. MASON, PRES. 


MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


ON CONGRESSMAN CABLE’S PROPOSAL 





Baltimore, Md., August 7.—It is the 
writer ’s personal opinion that the proposed 
law... . will be of ultimate value to the 
industry providing the rates are regulated 
by a committee similar to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in the same manner 


1 other com- 
ie control of 


that the rates are regulated « 
mon earriers, except that t 


these rates should be in the hands of a com 
mission in sympathy with the development 
of transportation by aircraft. In other 


words, it is my opinion that regulation of 
the rates should not be undertaken by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, who are 
already overburdened with many other 
problems, but that the regulations of air 
transportation rates should be rather con- 
trolled by an independent 
men known to be familiar with the develop- 
ment of air transportation. 

C. A. VAN DUSEN, IST VICE PRES. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


committee of 


“THAT JUSTICE MAY BE DONE” 


New York, July 19th.—Sinee you devot- 
ed considerable space recently to an attack 
by Gen. William Mitchell on the Coolidge 
aviation policies from 1923 to 1929, will 
you be good enough to publish a few facts 
contrary to the tone of the general’s ani- 
madversions ? 

It is my opinion that Mr. Coolidge might 
have done more for aviation like anything 
else had he been a different kind of leader. 


He was in no sense a Rooseveltian crusader, 
yet he made a very satisfactory President, 
and aviation advanced in gratifying fash- 
ion under his administration. Had he been 
opposed to its development, he would hard- 
ly have approved the development of the 
Air Mail service by Postmaster General 
Harry 8S. New, nor would he have waited 
three hours in the rain at Bolling Field, 
under scanty covering, for the arrival of 
the Army World Flyers in September, 1924. 

But Mr. Coolidge performed a service 
for aviation which was comparable to a 
shot heard around the world, the like of 
which it had had from no President before, 
nor has it had since. Shortly after Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, chief of the Army Air 
Corps, had put some bugs into his ear, so 
to speak, during that long wait at Bolling 
Field (while Bill Mitchell was in the jungle 
shooting tigers), he made an unexpected 
statement at his press conference at the 
White House, to the effect that the place of 
the battleship in national defense had been 
taken by the airplane. 

This statement was widely quoted and it 
fell like a Big Bertha shell into the midst 
of the Navy clique of battleship admirals 
who wanted to continue commanding 1,000 
men per battleship or cruiser and giving 
dances which could not be held in air 
planes. The force of the statement was so 
great that it sent the admirals helter-skel 
ter beneath decks, 
maker and others repaired to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to hold their pow-wow, un 
doubtedly to ascertain if Rear Admiral 
Moffett had inspired the obnoxious utter- 


Jones, Strauss, Shoe 


ance. In open defiance of their comman 
der-in-chief, they issued a manifesto signed 
also by Admiral Moffett in which they 


clung to the battleship in preference to 
aireraft. This revolt of the admirals called 
for disciplinary action, but it was peace 
time, and the matter was passed over. Aft 
erward, the Coolidge position was greatly 
strengthened by an executive order issued 
by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur requir 
ing all cadets at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis to learn to fly. 
Although Mitehell has done 
much to impress upon the people the need 
of a separate air S¢ rvice, he has never been 


General 


uble to pierce the armor of the admirals as 
did the quiet man from Massachusetts. It 
is simple justice to the latter and food for 
the aviation historians, therefore, to re 
cord these facts. 


GEORGE M, BATTEY, JK. 


SEEKING A HIDDEN PURPOSE 


Brighton, N. Y., July 29.—What was the 
good derived from printing the article ‘‘I 
Could Fly, Just Give Me a Plane’’ printed 
in your recent publication of AERONAU- 
Tics? It was not amusing and certainly 
not educational, as far as I can see! 

If there is any hidden purpose in the 
article will you please notify me so that I 
will not remain in the dark longer. ... .I 
am an admirer of AERONAUTICS and read 
it monthly. 


JAMES DEG. BASSAGE 


THE AERONAUTICAL ACADEMY AGAIN 


Akron, Ohio, July 29.—Your suggestion 
certainly deserves the support of everybody 
who wishes to see this country maintain 
and strengthen its supremacy in the air. 

In order to progress successfully we need 
more and better educated all-around aero- 
nautical men, 

KARL ARNSTEIN 
—GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION 
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Wing Construction 


Factory Section 





ENJOY LIFE IN THIS FINE MODERN DORMITORY 






Administration Building 


Prepare Definitely for Success 
at Wichita’s Air University 


(Transport Rating Applied For) 





Fast-growing, fascinating new industry—AVIATION—wonderful oppor- 
tunities for earnest men—women too—all the world open to rapid develop- 
ment—great expansion everywhere. 

Wichita the Air Capital—where pioneer commercial airplane makers started 
—where now many busy factories produce over 25% of the commercial planes 
flying in America today—where famous pilots make rendezvous—where new 
aviation industries spring up overnight—where flying goes on throughout the 
year—where opportunities wait and watch for trained men—PROPERLY 
TRAINED men—such as YOU can become in a few months! 


One of America’s most complete flying schools—on its own level 320 acre 
field—free from hazards—in modern brick and steel buildings—using strictly 
modern planes—in charge of army trained transport pilots—government 
licensed ground school instructors—a place you will enjoy training—a school 
of well-trained, satisfied students—a school of men destined for future success! 











The BRALEY SCHOOL of FLYING 


Wichita, Kansas 


I am interested in the course marked: 


Send the Coupon 
for full details! 


Let us give you the in- 
formation now that will 
start you on the way to a 
successful career in avia- 


Commercial Private Pilot 


\irplane and Motor Mechanic Home Study 


> ER ee ee i: Pee NP Me oexdaaen 

tion. Be ready to start - 

with our next class. > af Saree I ns cuaidedeannd 
OE 6 cticntaiasneadaneas Pl ntinicaneceatens 
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AERONAUTICS 


MAKE SURE OF SUCCESS 


It’s Yours If You Take 
Your Training at PARKS 


It’s a foregone conclusion that 
you'll select Parks Air College 
for your training when you de- 
cide to cash in on the amazing 
promise of success that aviation 
holds out to the mechanic—the 
man behind the man who flies 
the plane. Interesting work—a 
salary beyond your fondest ex- 
pectations—the association of 
the most progressive men in any 
industry—a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to drive your way to the 
heights in a new, absorbing and 
wealthy business—all can be 
yours. All that you:need is 
TRAINING. 


There’s No Other School 
Like Parks 


fhe Parks Air College School for Air- 
plane and Engine Mechanics is part of 
an institution that enjoys the highest 
rating of the Department of Commerce 
—that of Transport Ground and Flying 
School. Beyond the Government ap- 
proval, however, lies even more con- 
vincing proof in the careers of scores of 
graduates who are helping make avia- 
tion history on the flying fields and in 
the aircraft factories in every corner of 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, \ 
Department 206MU 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Send me your illustrated catalog. I am interested in 
Aviation. 











the United States, in the far reaches of 
Canada and Alaska and in the tropical 
airways of South and Central America. 


Every Graduate of the Parks 
Mechanical School Is in 


a Job Today! 


Where else can you find sucha record? 
What other school for mechanics can 
point to such an achievement? What 
other school can give you such a proven 
guaranteeof success? Whatother school, 
indeed, can offer you the magnificent 
shop and classroom equipment, the 














skilled instructors, the carefully laid out 
courses that Parks places before you? 


Can’t You See What Parks 
Training Offers You? 


Of course you can. All that remains 
is to remind you of the need of haste. 
You must act today. Aviation is speed- 
ing along to new heights of prosperity 
and business success. It will carry you 
along with it. The earlier you join its 
ranks the farther it will carry you. Get 
into the game! Fill out the coupon be- 
low and then let us tell you more of the 
opportunities that Parks offers to you. 


AFFILIATED J) 





witTH 





R ; 
Say 
Largest Civilian Air School in America! 
PARKS AIRPORT, DEPT.206MU, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Member Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. 
Parks Air College has been rated bythe Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School 
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THIS AN FLEET 


[Continued from page 28] 


possible, for the Air Service at that time 
was only the stepchild of the General 
and of Congress. There were no 
five year programs then! Suffice it to 
say that the men in the industry still 
tell what a hard-boiled customer Fleet 
was! And they also say, with a laugh, 


that he is just as hard-boiled now when 


he is selling his own product!—Which 


ik 


Stafi 


only goes to prove that one’s attitude 
depends upon the side of the fence one 
Is on. 

He gave himself as unstintedly to the 
as he gives himself to his own 
business now. We, who worked closely 
with him, knew that when the day was 
too short to accomplish all our work, we 
worked into the night. The last few 
days of oul fiscal year, he nd all of us 
worked all night long! I remember one 
occasion when the office left the 
Field at 5:30 A. M. And all of this ac- 

vity was for the purpose of spending 
You see, every cent of the ap- 


pervice 


1orce 


money ! 
propriations that remained unspent on 
July 1, reverted to the Treasury of the 
and it wasn’t wise to al- 
] the money early in the year, 
for aviation design in those years (1919- 
1922) was really less stable than it is to- 


United States: 


: 
ite all of 


day. 
Possibly 


tion only 


the mention of one appropri- 


will explain just a little of the 


situation we were in. The Engineering 
Division was allotted the sum of $10.00 
per quarter of a year for telegrams! 
How did we get around that? By a 


rentleman’s agreement with the contrac- 
tors that all telegrams from us would be 


sent them collect, and, of course, their 
answers would be prepaid; and that they 
would be charged to us on a purchase 


order under some such term as “bolts and 
I or anything else applicable to their 
particul r job. 

Now you can understand why we need- 
ed a man of Fleet’s type as Contracting 


nuts 


Officer. 

He drove his associates by the force 
of his own zeal. There were no loafers 
on his force; but, in turn, he was much 
more interested in the contents of their 
pay envelopes than the average Army 
Officer whose own pay is regulated by 
statute—regardless of his worth to the 
Service. 

All was not pleasant with 
him. Being of a nervous, flamboyant 
temperament, it was inevitable that there 
would be occasions when he would go on 
& rampage when things went wrong. I 
remember one occasion particularly when 
he threw everything off his desk—ink and 
all—because his secretary refused to 
work overtime. Whenever he had occa- 


working 


sion to refer to any of the papers which 
had been amohg those on his desk that 
day and which, of course, were sadly 
marred from their nose-dive with the 
ink, he smiled and remarked — “This 
went through the war!” He wasn’t 
ashamed of his outbursts; he rather 
gloried in being able to get away with 
them. But he was absolutely fair; if one 
were shouted at one day, and Fleet found 
he was wrong about it, he never forgot 
to apologize. It takes a big man to apol- 
ogize to a subordinate. 

He is tender hearted. One Christmas 
when various groups at McCook Field 
decided to play Santa Claus to the poor 
of Dayton, Fleet not only contributed 
money generously, but he made a per- 
sonal investigation of the families 
signed to us to see what was most sorely 
needed, and on Christmas morning he 
personally delivered our gifts! I’ve seen 
him approached by hungry men on the 
street; he doesn’t give them money, but 
he does take them to dinner, He is basi- 
cally a real philanthropist. 

He is an individualist,—an egoist, too 
what successful man is not? He loves to 
do the conspicuous thing; keep people 
waiting for him for hours; secure a table 
in a restaurant where reservations have 
long been exhausted; obtain admission to 
a big football game without tickets; 
vince the Police Department the traffic 
his ear, and 
to the spot 


as- 


con- 


cop was wrong in moving 
insist and have it driven 
from which it was moved. 

He is a delightful companion,—amus- 
ing, interested in people and in things; 
at home anywhere; enjoying everything 
except inactivity. He likes campfire sup- 
pers, and will even wash the dishes after 
one—and do a thoroughly good job of it 

As for hobbies, unless one could call 
his business that, I don’t believe he has 
any. 

His success has really been phenomenal 
when one considers that he formed the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation as late 
as 1923. Training planes have been their 
specialty, but recently they have devel- 
oped a huge seaplane to accommodate 
from 20-32 passengers. The company 
owns its own aifport of 90 acres, near 
Buffalo, including a factory site of 20. It 
also owns a sight-seeing and taxi com- 
pany. It will, according to a recent press 
report, do a business of more than $7,- 
000,000 this year. 

The cares of his large business are 
showing on him a bit; he has learned 
that gates were designed to be walked 
thru, instead of jumped over. He has 
been tremendously successful, and has 
not yet nearly reached his zenith. 
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INVESTIGATE 
THIS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Airplane Drafting and Designing 
is the biggest job in the biggest 
industry of modern times. A 
new field of opportunity has 
been opened up by our improved 
method of training. 


STUDY AT HOME 

EASY TO LEARN 

PAY AS YOU GO 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Write for booklet outlining interesting 
courses in Airplane Drafting, Aviation, 
Airport Management, Weems System of 
Navigation—endorsed by Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Commander Dick Byrd, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, Admiral Moffett and others. 


Pacific Technical University 


Dept. A 


San Diego California 


Examination and rating by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce applied for. 





Without obligation, please send me further 
information about your Airplane Drafting 
Course 








Name — pee 
Address r- on 
City State 
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New Building to House Consolidated 


Beautiful new building— 
pictured to the right— 
will shortly be completed. 
It will house the various 
activities of the great Na- 
tional Air Industries, in- 
cluding Consolidated Air 
College. Think of getting 
your training in this re- 
markably modern build- 
ing situated right on 
famous Fairfax Airport. 


AERONAUTICS 





Aviation Demands TRAINED Men 


Proper Training Prepares You for Opportunity 


Kansas City 
Welcomes You! 


Kansas City, the greatest of air 
centers, welcomes you. Kansas City 
will help you in many ways. This 
thriving center of aircraft manufac- 
tures and cross-continent air traffic 
is astir every day with happenings 
that vitally affect your career. Here 
at “Consolidated” you are in the 
swing of Kansas City’s air spirit, 
close to its big downtown district, 
within easy distance of the flying 
fields and to home-like living quar- 
ters nearby. 


Big Handsome 
Book Free! 


This wonderful 64-page, lavishly 
illustrated book is yours for the 
asking. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation about aviation. Shows pic- 
tures of factories, famous planes and 
fliers, ex- 
plains step- 
by-step how 
y ou a 7; ¢€ 
taught to fly, 
etc. 





cially interested. 

[] Time Payment Plan 

| | Ground Course 

() Private License Course 
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CONSOLIDATED AIR COLLEGE, 
527 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Please send 64-page illustrated book on aviation, and com- 
plete information on subjects marked, in which I am espe- 


[] Limited Commercial Course 
Transport Course 
Employment while Training 

CL) Employment After Graduation 


National Air Industries, a large aviation corporation, is supplying 
its needed ground men, airport managers, factory men and pilots 
from its own college. Men trained here at Consolidated Air Col- 
lege (a subdivision of National Air Industries, Inc.) have many 
wonderful openings right here in our own organization. 

In aviation big events move swiftly. No time is available to 
“break in” untrained men. But great are the rewards to the man 
with TRAINING! Prepare yourself to command your own figure 
in your own particular field. Look forward to years of prosperity 
and success. Get right into the heart of the fastest growing indus- 
try in the world today. You can do this—after you have had train- 
ing here at Consolidated Air College—recognized as one of the 
finest training schools in the country. 

Here with us, you step right into a fast moving, efficient College of the Air which 
is already a proven, successful organization. From the minute you enroll you are 
under personal supervision from beginning to graduation. M/an-to-man instruction 
provides one transport instructor and one new-production licensed plane for eaci) 
group of ten students in the fifty-hour class. 


You Fly in Finest Equipment 

The best of equipment is waiting for you to use. American Eagle Biplanes equipped 
with OXs5 and Kinner Motors, Monocoupes, Cessnas powered with Wright J5’s 
nd Siemens-Halske Motors, and a Wright J5 Ryan. Recently we have added the 
famous Great Lakes Training ship. This variety of fine training 
planes gives the student every advantage. Veteran instructors, 
who have helped make aviation history, teach you every detail 
thoroughly. 


Ground School Course 


\any students prefer to take the ground school course before 
completing the flying courses. Our ground school teaches every 
detail about motors and equipment, construction, installation, rig- 
ging, overhauling and “trouble shooting”; including navigation, | 
meteorology and a new course in parachute operation. 


Examination and rating by Dept. of Commerce applied for 
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A PILOT'S WIFE 
SPEAKING 


[Continued from page 63] 


now had enough. I answered “no, 1} 


as still game. 
He gave me one 
were gone. We 
and back over the airport—there 1 was 
to learn the reason of the peculiar smile. 
He reached over and touched me and 
asked for my purse, and told me to see 
if my belt was securely fastened. I as- 
sured him that all was well—he gave 
her the gun, began to take altitude and 


of his smiles and we 


we were ofi—loops, wing-turns, all the 
stunts, it seemed to me, he had learned 
during the army days. As a final dose 
for my benefit we spun from 2500 feet 
to 6U0U feet and then he fish-tailed me 
to the ground. Did I have enough?— 
No, it only made me all the more anx- 
ious to become a successful woman pilot. 


His final admission as to my reaction 


in flying was that 1 was not emotional, 
I did not bl p in a crisis, and best 
ull that 1 s capable. He then 
ent back t only excuse a man 
has leit concerning the average woman 
earning to t is not a woman's 
me—it 1S not sale, one may never 
know what n happen while a ship is 
n the air. Ot irse 1t isn’t going to 
happen, but if it should happen a woman 
has no right to be there—also there is 
langer both e take-off and in the 
nding for that matter; it is all right 
r aman to take those chances, but it 
: ng for a man to, her place is 
1 the ground nd so ended my in- 
ictions so far as he was concerned. 
If he couldn’t reason with me, fright- 
me or coax me, he would exert his 
nd’s thority and would refuse 
ke me more He did ocea- 
lly take me vas always ill at 
ease while 1 was at his side. He never 
gain took me i1 biplane. When | 
s fortunate enough to be invited to 
go along it was i monoplane. 
So to sum it ip, 1 think that the 
ge pilot’s reaction to a woman go- 
g into ition is that he resents it 
ore because he feels that it is a man’s 
game. He feels woman is invad- 
ng the last sacred sanctum left to man, 
nd he uses the ises that she is not 
ted to be a ] t because of tempera- 
ment and emotion 


All through the ages women have had 
fight their way to reach the summit 
their |. Women going into avia- 
tion ior 


goal 


Dusiness is well as pleasure, 


circled over Houston, 





1 not for publicity purposes only, are 


going to have a harder fight than any 
they have yet had, but women will win 
Before many years there will be any 


T 
I 


not 


| } 
impber oI successtul 


nen will learn th 


women pilots. The 
it even in this we have 
been found la¢ 


} 
king 


MONTIETH 


CLARK 
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DIEHL 


HANKS 


Foundation Books on Aeronautics 


Written by Famous Authorities 


WENTY-TWO VOLUMES of the Ronald Aeronautic Series are now ready, and several new 
_& titles are in preparation for early publication. This series provides the only organ- 
ized, comprehensive source of accurate information in any language on aeronautics in 
all its developments. These books are written by specialists of unsurpassed knowledge 
and training. Thousands of copies are in use in colleges, universities, technical schools, 
and in Government and private flying schools throughout the country. Leaders in every 
branch of aviation use and endorse them. Space permits us to list only a few volumes, 


| but we will gladly send you descriptions of all the books in the series upon request. 


Practical Flying 


by B. Q. Jones, Major, Air Corps, U.S. Army, 
210 pages, 6 illustrations, $3.00 


A progressive training manual for student pilots, of 
elementary and advanced instruction in flying By a 
famous fiyer who has been in charge of training thou- 
sands of successful Army pilots. 


| Elements of Aviation 


by Colonel V. E. Clark, formerly Chief Aero- 
nautical Engineer, U.S. Army 193 pages, 24 
| illustrations, $3.00 


Explains on the basis of a few fundamental laws of 
physics, everything that can happen to an airplane in 
flight as regards stability and control Will give any 
one a clear understanding of why an airplane flies: why 
it is stable or unstable, controllable or uncontrollable, 
in various attitudes and conditions 


Simple Aerodynamics 
and the Airplane 
by Charles N. Monteith, Chief Engineer, Boeing 
Airplane Company 3rd edition revised by 


Colonel C. C. Carter, U.S. Mititary Academy 
West Point, 420 pages, 218 illustrations, $4.50 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of a famous 
work widely used in ground and fly ols 
cludes a general discussion of various types of airplanes 
explanations of lift and drag; rate of climb 
speeds; parasite resistance; characteristics of aircraft 
engines; component parts of an airplane; the propeller 
airplane performance; dynamic loads: structural con 
siderations; aerial navigation; radio; photography; 
ete., etc 


ying scho ry 


Engineering Dynamics 


by Walter S. Diehl, Lieutenant (C.C.), U. 8. 
Nary, Bureau of Aeronaulics. 288 pages, 159 
illustrations, $7.00 


Practical information on aerodynamics presented in 
forms suitable for direct application by aircraft de- 
signers and students of aeronautical engineering. About 
two-thirds of the material has never before been avail- 
abie 


Airplane Stress Analysis 
by Alexander Klemin, Professor of Aeronautical 


Engineering, New York University. 280 pages, 
105 illustrations, $7.00 


Full explanation of how to make all the calculations in 
the airplane stress analysis required by the Department 
of Commerce for licensing of aircraft 





*J¢ outside continental U.S 
@ cents per book to cover shipping 
0 Check here if you wish complete list of aero 


Aircraft Power Plants 


by E. T. Jones, Chief Engineer, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, and other experts. 209 
pages, 104 illustrations, $4.25 


Explains and compares various types of engines and 


wcessories and their performance characteristics 
Practical notes on operating features Describes 
ignition systems, carburetors, radiators, fuel piping 


pumps, reversing mechanisms, superchargers ete 
covers lubrication, fuels, design of air propellers, etc 


Acronautical Meteorology 


by Willis Ray Gregg, Meteorologist in Charge of 


Aerological Dwision, U.S. Weather Bureau. 144 
pages, 49 illustrations, $2.50 
What the airman must know about atmosphere and 


weather conditions. Supplies in simple and convenient 
form the information needed to understand weather 
maps at a glance and to forecast probable flying 
conditions 


International Airports 


by Stedman S. Hanks, Lt. Colonel, Air Corps 
Reserve. 195 pages, 46 illustrations, $5.00 


With the rapi. development of American passenger 
traffic by air, the lessons to be learned from Furope's 
greater experience in handling passengers become ir 
creasingly important to Americans Colonel Hanks 
describes In detail leading luropean airports He 
covers location, area, layout, buildings, management, 
Hnancing, operation, etc 


(Fill tn, tear out, and matt) 
I | 


Sent for 5 Days’ Free Examination 


The Ronald Press Company, 

Dept. M202, 15 East 26th St., New York 
Send me, delivery charges prepaid, the 

books I have checked below. Within five days 

after I receive them, I will return any I do not 

wish to keep and remit for those I retain. 


) B.Q. Jones, Practical Flying. $3.00 
) Ciark, Elements of Aviation 3.00 
() Monteith-Carter, Simple Aerody- 
namics 4.50 
0 Diehl, Engineering Acrodynamics 7.00 
0) Klemin, Airplane Stress Analysis 7.00 
0 E. T. Jones, Aircraft Power Plants 4.25 
C) Gregg, Aeronautical Meteorology. 2.50 
0) Hanks, International Airports... .. 5.00 
Name. : . 
(Please print to tnsure accurate delivery) 
Home Address... ... TErererer et 


City...  ciwedsess 


0 Rank (if in Army or Navy) 
0 Reference. 
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or Canada, cash plus 
Same return privile 
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Why 
you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which Tue Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Edition 3. 


Tue Drake ts under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 





™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicazo 


SERVICE 


Without charge or obligation, we will 
inform you on any questions you may 
put to us touching on patent, trade- 
mark and copyright law. You may 
ask: “Should T protect myself by pat- 
ent, or register under the trade-mark 


or copyright laws? What kind of a 
patent should I obtain?’’ and many 
other questions that may occur to you. 
These are vital points to consider and 
questions will be cheerfully answered. 


Evidence of Conception 


Before disclosing your invention to any- 
one send for blank form “EVIDENCE 
OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and 
witnessed. As registered patent attor- 
neys we represent hundreds of inventors 
all over the United States and Canada in 
the advancement of inventions. The form 
“Evidence of Conception,”” sample, in- 
structions relating to obtaining of patents 
and schedule of fees sent upon request. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
471 Ouray Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Originators of forms, “Evidence of 
Conception.”” 














AERONAUTICS 


COMBINING AIRPLANE and AUTOMOBILE SALES 


[Continued from page 15] 


he has learned that well. Probably the 
next factor in his consideration of selling 
airplanes along with automobiles was that 
he had been told it was a hazardous 
business, a flirtation with the undertaker. 

In the mind of the automobile dealer 


| these two apparent reasons in many cases 


were sufficient to discourage the idea of 
adding airplane transportation to his 
business and many have dismissed the 
matter from their minds. 

There have been, however, some excep- 
tions in various parts of the country and 
these exceptions were brought about 
either because of the dealers’ knowledge 
of the airplane or, in some instances, be- 
cause some individual in the organization 
possessed that knowledge. 

Airplane manufacturers undoubtedly 
will find, in attempting to develop this 
field, that the automobile dealer or dis- 
tributor will demand as much of the 
manufacturer in the way of financial sta- 
bility as the manufacturer will require of 
the dealer in credit rating. 

As William Steinhardt, vice-president 
of Mission Airplane Services, San Anto- 
nio, Texas, views the subject of automo- 
bile dealers contracting for distribution 
of an airplane, they first should deal with 
an airplane manufacturer who has passed 
the experimental stage. That precaution 
will not make your demonstrator obso- 
lete thirty minutes after you have pur- 


| chased it. 





“Go out to your local airport, secure 
hangar space for your demonstrator and 
engage the services of a competent 
licensed pilot. Your local newspapers will 
be forthcoming with more publicity than 
you ever had an idea of. This, inciden- 
tally, will boost the stock of your auto- 
mobile enterprises. Your organization, 
too, will be getting on their toes. Some- 
thing is about to happen—they will feel 
that their institution is going somewhere. 
Word of mouth advertising will go 
around the town. Your automobile 
owners will be coming in; they are all 
interested; and don’t be surprised to find 


| some buyers among those owners. It’s 


your time to cash in on the good will that 


| you have been years in building. 


“Since aviation is the newest mode of 
transportation, the farsighted automobile 
dealer looks toward it to get in on the 
ground floor. 

“Adding airplane sales to his business 
increases the dealer’s overhead very little. 
The cost of a demonstrator and a ship in 
stock is not overhead, but rather an in- 
vestment, the same as his stock of auto- 
mobiles.” 

Mr. Steinhardt’s declaration gives evi- 
dence of the automobile dealers’ interest, 
yet this interest must be further culti- 
vated. Automobile dealers cannot possi- 
bly know of the advantages of handling 


airplane lines unless they are told of those 
advantages, and none but the manufac- 
turer is qualified to impart that infor- 
mation. 

I suggest some of the points which 
might interest the automobile dealer: 

1. A dealer’s fixed expenses, automo- 
bile-airplane merchants generally agree, 
come from hangar space on a local field 
for his demonstrator. Other items usu- 
ally considered as overhead can be made 
revenue bearing. This abnormally low 
expense account is brought about by the 
fact that the automobile dealer is already 
in business selling transportation. Add- 
ing aerial transportation simply increases 
his volume of sales. 

2. It is important to remember that 
there is little difference between adding 
aerial transportation and adding another 
line of automobiles, excepting that the 
sales possibilities in aerial tranportation 
are by far greater, since the automobile 
lines are already too congested. 

3. Many advantages accrue to the au- 
tomobile dealer already in business who 
decides to take on an airplane account. 
The publicity that he will get from the 
local papers will help to boost his auto- 
mobile sales as well as the airplane. 

4. The newspapers are already supply- 
ing the automobile dealer with a great 
amount of publicity, but that is true of 
his competitor as well. The dealer will 
be surprised at the additional amount of 
publicity that will be forthcoming 
through his adding an airplane account, 
and it will be a kind that is read by the 
public. Later on, as airplanes become 
more commonplace, this advantage will 
not be as outstanding. The dealer who 
first takes on an airplane account along 
with automobiles, especially if he has 
been successful, will unquestionably set 
himself apart as the leader in his com- 
munity as a transportation merchant. 

5. An airplane demonstrator will un- 
questionably pay its way aside and apart 
from its revenue as strictly a demon- 
strator. An automobile dealer will have 
little trouble in getting his chamber of 
commerce and other civic organizations 
to co-operate with him in chartering the 
plane on various occasions. Proper man- 
agement, of course, enters into this phase 
of it. If the dealer gives away a lot of it 
before he finds out he can sell it, his re- 
muneration from side trips and hops will 
not be so great. 

Since a great many dealers in automo- 
biles came from the ranks of the buggy 
dealers, it is only natural to assume that 
the evolution from the automobile sales- 
man and dealer will be the air man. Since 
it is a foregone conclusion that the air- 
plane will not displace the automobile, it 
is only logical to assume that this new 

[Continued on page 104] 
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Master the fundamentals of flying — learn all about 
the latest developments in this rapidly growing in- 
dustry that is taking the country by storm. Aviation 


activities in the past year have re- 
ceived such tremendous impetus that 
many opportunities are opening up 
every day for wide awake, progres- 
sive young men and women. 

This up-to-the-minute book on 
aviation, prepared by a leading in- 
structor and internationally known 


tion. 





AVIATION 


Capt. Richard! Buneani M.C,. 
Formerly Royal Flying foo. 
Licensed Pilot in VU. S., nada, 
France and Great Boisain 
Member Societe Aeronautique 


LEARN AVIATION 


{ Saves You $5022 on Ground School Work! 


Several chapters deal with phases of aviation which 
will save you many hours of ground school instruc- 


Tells how to select a flying school; rating, 


equipment and facilities necessary. It 
gives you an impartial, truthful and 
honest basis on which to judge an 
air school. Indispensable to students 
and beginners. Learn all the facts 
about this new industry that is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It offers rich 
reward for the young man whose 


° ° ° ° I ay = ; 
aviator, is interestingly written and Anite ie Ties ant career is just starting. 
brings authoritative data and Meteorology” Simply fill out and 


you 
practical knowledge that is invalua- 
ble to anyone interested in flying, or is 
contemplating taking up this new 
and fascinating business. Thirteen 
years experience as a practical avia- 
tor, with over 3,000 hours of flying 
to his credit, and his present connection with 
the largest flying service in the world, has 
enabled Captain Duncan to write with 
authority on these subjects. 

It is worth several times its price to stud- 


ents, beginners and business menorwomen who wantathorough 
The entire book is written in a simple, 
non-technical manner that the average person can understand. 


$1.00 Brings This Complete Home 
Instruction Course To You 


shows by illustration and detailed descrip- 
also rudder-bar, airlerons, 


flippers and rudders during ordinary flight manuevers. Explains 


knowledge of aviation. 


This valuable book, s 


tion how the “Stick” is operated, 





Partial Contents 
Twelve Chapters 

(Over 100 Illustrations) 
I —Theory of Flight 
II —Parts of the Airplane 
IIIf —Airplane Propellers 
IV —Aircraft Materials 
VV —Operation of Airplane Controls 
VI —Lubrication—Care and Mainte- 

nance 

VII —Selecting a Flying School 
VIII—Review of Aviation Textbooks 
IX —Air Traffic Rules 
X -Insurance 
XI_ —Dept. of CommerceRegulations 
XII —Modern Airplanes 








arrival. 


~ 
( IV E N check coupon below 

when ordering book 
and we will send you complete Flight Ques- 
tionaire. Return it to us fully answered and 
Capt. Duncan will advise you on your abil- 
ity to become an aviator. 


Send No Money! 


Just clip and mail the coupon for your copy 
of this amazing book today. Simply pay 
postman $1.00 plus few cents postage on 


If not satisfied after 5 days examination, return 
the book and your money will be refunded without question. 
If you prefer send $1.00 and book will be sent prepaid. 


MAIL 


COUPON TODAY! 


Capt. RICHARD DUNCAN, M. C. 
GREGORY PUBLISHING CO. 

502 Moriarty Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me a copy of your book—“AVIATION” and I 
will pay postman $1.00 plus postage on arrival. 





ANSWERS ALL YOUR QUESTIONS 


the most important types of aeroplanes powered with motors, 








| > a : ~ : y = — — a 
such as Wright Whirlwind and Cyclone, Wasp, Curtiss D-12 Name- 
Challenger, etc. Why certain design and types of planes are Adin Paw eae 
favored, how they operate, and the important factors in their 
City. 2 VEE 


design and construction for safety in flying. 


ee 


C) Flight Questionaire & I om opdiesins $1 00. Send 
ook Postpai 


(No C. O. D. Shipments to Canada or Foreign Countries) 
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Plan Yow 
Your Career im 
Aviation 
Write today for copy of interesting book 


“Aviation—Its Opportunities to You” 
Mailed without charge 


This new book outlines the 
opportunities for you in the 
Aviation industry and explains 
a proven method of Home 
Study Training which gives you 
the necessary preliminary prep- 
aration. 

This practical, easy-to-understand 
course covers every branch of Avia- 
tion—Motors, Wings, Assembly, Con- 
struction, Design, Flight Principles, 
Navigation, Nomenclature, Meteor- 
ology, Theory of Handling Ship 
in Air and on Ground—and 100 
other subjects. Profusely illustrated 
with blue-prints, charts and diagrams, 
s0 you can quickly grasp each subject 
Highly endorsed. Employment 
Service. 

This year will see the 
most substantial de- 
velopment the Avia- 
tion industry has ever 
known. Now is the 
time to prepare. 


Write today for your free cop’ 
of this new book, “Aviation.” 


Mail Today @ < | 
Aviation Book Coupon 


! NATIONAL AVIATION TRAINING 
Pioneer Home Study School in Aeronautics 

Dept. 403, 1031 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. _—| 

: | 

| 













Please send me free copy of ‘‘Aviation’’ pointi 
out my opportunities. Also details of your Lor 
Study Course in Aviation. 


WMO. ccccccecesccccecesccesecesoccs AGP vccceess 1 | 

1 | 
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# PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send 
sketch or model for instruction or write for 
FREE book, ‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record for Invention’’ form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Reg. Pat- 
ent Attorney, 3158 Security Savings anid 
Comm’! Rank Building (directly across street 
from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 





AERONAUTICS 





RECORDS: The most important event in 
aviation affecting women for the past 
month is the publication of the decision of 
the Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
to create a classification of women’s rec- 


ords. 


The F, A. I. is the body which controls 
sporting flying all over the world. Its rep- 
resentative in the United States is the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. 


In 1926 the F. A. I. turned down our 
proposition for separate women’s records, 
but ineluded in their rules the statement 
that women pilots shall be allowed, together 
with men pilots, to try for any given ree- 
ord. This rule is still in foree. 


The Secretary of the F. A. I. writes: 
‘* Struck by the feminine activity in avia- 
tion, the conference of the F. A. I. has 
again taken up the idea submitted to it in 
1926 and has decided to create a new cate- 
gory of records called ‘Feminine Records,’ 
comprising all the records recognized by the 
F. A. I 

‘*When aviatrices surpass in their class 
a world record of the F. A. I. their per- 
formances will be inscribed in a list of fem- 
nine records and also on the world’s record 
list. 

**4 snecial list of feminine records will 
he publ shed on the official bulletin of the 
P. ae As 

‘¢7t is. of course, understood, that the 
control and the homologation of feminine 
records are under the same rules as others, 
that is to say, the national body represent- 
ing the F. A. I.’’ 

The F. A. I. will recognize any records 
made after this new category was created 
on June 20th. 

The following are the present records as 
given by the N. A. A. and represent the 


United States national records: 


Altitude: May 28, 1929, Miss Marvel 
Crosson; Ryan Brougham, 
Model B-3, J-6 Wright motor: 
Mines Field, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 7.314 metres, or 23,990 
feet. 

Duration: \pril 23-24, 1929, Miss Elinor 
Smith: Bellanea monoplane, 
type CH, Wright J-5 engine, 
220 hp.; Roosevelt Field, L. hes 
New York. 26 hrs.-21 min.- 


D 





~@ SEC, 
»F | : Louise MePhelridge Thade n, 
Oakland; Travelair; Hispano 
Suiza, 150 hp.; 1 mile straight- 
away course. Speed, 156 mph. 
Miss Eli Smith’s fine record was 
broken during the past month by Mlle. 


Marie Bastie at Paris on a Caudron Airo 
nette, with a 40 hp. Salmson motor. Mlle. 
Bastie remained aloft for 26 hrs., 48 min- 
utes. Her performance also beat that of 
M. Maurice Finat, who stayed up in a ma- 
chine of this type for 26 hrs., 30 mins. 
last summer, 


It is very much to be hoped that the 57 
women licensed pilots in the United States 
(more than in any other two eountries of 
the world put together) will keep the ree- 
ord’s committee of the N. A. A. and the 
F. A. I. busy. 


EDITED BY 


LADY MARY HEATH 


Another matter of international import- 
ance is the ereation of an International 
Women’s Aeronautical Association by Mrs. 
Ulysses Grant McQueen, who has been so 
active in aviation in California. The F, A. I. 
has given its promise of support to this 
embryo organization in every country. All 
particulars of this body, which is still in 
the throes of birth, can be obtained from 
Mrs. MeQueen, 141 N. Lafere Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 


The National Women’s Aeronautical As- 
sociation (Mrs. Orra Heald Blackmore, 
President, Hotel Stevenson, Detroit, Mich.) 
is also new, but growing apace. Twenty 
state governors have been appointed and 
their names and addresses can be obtained 
from Mrs. Blackmore. 

It looks as if the International League 
of Aviators would have to send its trophy 
for the finest woman flyer of the year over 
to one of the United States girl aviatrices 
for 1929, 


The I. L. A. I. gives a very beautiful 
trophy yearly to both male and female 
pilots, The only condition is that the win 
ning performance must have been done 
solo; in the ease of a woman, with another 
woman as passenger, 

The address of this body is Clos du Nor- 
mand, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 

Clubs and individuals connected with our 
girls should make a note of this address 
and send in the names recommended early. 

Medals are given for the runners-up. 

A great deal of fine publicity has been 
given to the National Women’s Air Derby, 
which will be en route when this comes off 
the press. 


The National Exchange Clubs have to be 
congratulated in their five year program 
for the advancement of aviation, and the 
Santa Monica branch in particular for 
sponsoring and organizing this event. 

I am informed by Miss Earhart that she 
will fly a Lockheed Vega. If she does, this 
entry, with her fine piloting, will be hard 
to beat. 


The National Air Races are also marked 
by the inclusion of six women’s events over 
the closed circuit course. 

Modern aireraft is so beautifully pro- 
duced and so easy to fly that it should make 
little difference whether a man or a woman 
is at the wheel. 


A considerable amount of perturbation 
has been felt by women pilots for fear that 
in future events even the transport pilots 
among them will be debarred from open 
races, but I am assured by the National 
Air Race committee that this segregation 
of the sexes is in the nature of an experi- 
ment, and should attract a great number 
of women pilots who would never dream of 
entering against our really crack racers. 

I would like to close this column by ex- 
pressing my sincere thanks to the publish- 
ers for their co-operation in the interests of 
women’s activities. We would be very 
grateful if the women pilots of the country 
and their friends would collaborate with us 
by sending in any interesting data they 
may have for next month’s issue. 

[Continued on page 100] 
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Your plane is govern- 
ment licensed. Your 
instructor is a trans- 
port pilot who knows 
from experience hou 
to teach you to fly— 
this is the kind of 
training that 
you want. 





aATTL 


AVIATION 


the one and only RIGHT WAY 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE To learn flying, you must actually fly. 
IS ALL THAT COUNTS To learn aviation mechanics, you must 


actually work on planes and motors. In 
Universal Aviation Schools you get the practical training that counts 
as well as the theoretical instruction. Universal flight and ground courses 
are probably the strictest in the country. But they teach you what you 
need to know. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 1S When you complete a Universal 
EXCEPTIONALLY THOROUGH ‘flying, mechanic’s or welding 


course, you are immediately placed 
in a position to put yourself on a money-making basis. Universal grad- 
uates are making good on highly paid jobs all over the United States. 
Their thorough training prepared them to grasp big opportunities. 





Tsccinathaiil vst apie tiedilbenesttateaainsiiiees itis dice PREPARE NOW FOR NEXT Year around training is available in 
ident above the average experience SPRING’S OPPORTUNITIES Universal Aviation Schools. By start- 


ing your training at Once you may 
become a full-fledged licensed pilot in the Spring. Or by beginning your 
ground school training now you may be ready to step into other branches 
of this fast growing industry early in the year. Take the first step toward 
getting into aviation by mailing the coupon below. 


UNIVERSAL 
AVIATION SCHOOLS 


Universal Flying School . . . . St. Louis, Mo. Universal Flying School . Se. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying School . . Minneapolis, Minn. Universal Flying School Memphis, Tenn 
Universal Flying School . . . . . Mation, IIL Universal Flying School Cleveland, Ohio 
Universal Flying School . Oklahoma City, Okla. Universal Flying School . Wichita, Kansas 
Universal Flying School . . . Rochester, Minn. Porterfield Flying School . Kansas City, Kansas 





DIVISION UNIVERSAL AVIATION CORPORATION 


The Unie ¢ rsal graduate knou s airplane con- 
truction from “leading edge’’ to ‘tail skid.” 








UNIVERSAL AVIATION UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 

. 5 e 1045-5 30% mn’ 3 3ldg., St. Louis o 
Get the Facts = Clip the Coupon Suite 1045-54 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
unepect your nearest Universal School. Or, if — on —What It Means To You.” I am interested in 
nient,mail coupon for the picture story of Universal Schools 
as accurately given in the book,“Aviation ~ What It Means 
To You.” Your copy, sent free if you clip the coupon, fill ” 

Name Age 


in and mail. 


__ me Addvess 


Regs 
aN Government rating applied for City 
2 OF by all Universal Flying Schools 


Persie) Please send me at once your free book, “Aviation 











Flying Course Aviation Mechanic's Course Business Course 





PB cncccounceccestt 
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[Continued from page 98] 


Miss Maxine Dunlap, already a licensed 
pilot, is the first woman in the world to 
take her glider license. She is a member of 
the California Glider Club. 


Miss Ruth Nichols has just completed a 
magnificent tour of 128 cities in a Curtiss 
Fledgling training plane. Miss Nichols, 
who flew solo, but was accompanied by a 
| mechanic in a Curtiss Robin, was working 
in behalf of aviation country clubs. On 
her tour she won a fine race in a Command- 
aire machine at Glendale, California. 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the 
Governor of New York, was recently asked 
to christen the Consolidated Instrument Cor- 
poration’s new machine. Mrs. Roosevelt 
declined to christen it until she had flown 
in it. A fine example of good sportsman- 
ship. 





HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AT LASALLE Mrs. Kay Jones of Rochester, New York, | 


and Miss Helen Clinton of Olympia, Wash- 


Where good food is a tradition—where superior cheerful service is a creed ington, have just taken their licenses. Mrs. 
—and where providing for the comfort of theguestisan accepted obligation. Taned inesda to inetvact In aviation, Mise 
All outside rooms; restful beds. Rooms, Clinton went solo, I learn, in just over 


seven hours, 





pee: 50 up. With Bath, $3.50 up. 


AVIATION < 


Miss Viola Gentry is recovering from her 
crash while so pluckily attempting a refuel- 
ing endurance record. Miss agers ’s fine 

= EMBLEMS persistence in aviation must be ap plauded 
by every one, In 1926 she was the first 
woman to fly under Brooklyn Bridge, and 
one remembers that she had to earn her 
flying tuition money herself. Well done, 
Miss Gentry, the whole world wishes you 























LICENSED & TRANSPORT PIN OR LAPEL good luck and a speedy recovery. 
STUDENT PILOT GOLD FRONT OR STER 
LING SILVER Miss Kathleen Kelly, Purchasing Agent 
LICENSED MECHANIC $1.73 EACH for the Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co., reports 
a very busy and successful summer, } 
ALL SORTS MEDAI S ALL SPORTS || | | 
Miss Ruth Elder recently completed a 
EMBLEMS FOR FLYING SCHOOLS—CLUBS AND AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 1,600-mile solo tour of California in a posse 


machine made by Miss Kelly’s company. 


JOHNSON CO. | Miss Amelia Earhart has been very ac- 


352 WEST 13TH STREET “WING BUILDING” NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. ||| tive: She has accepted the chairmanship of | 


the committee in charge of women’s activ- 
















































4 . Be YA T' ‘ mh - : * je " 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “f ities of the National Glider Club. She has B: 
| been down in a diver’s suit and in a sub t 
| | marine, and she recently traveled across the 
ec] as IN Ae) | continent to grace the first eastward flight Teach 
of the T. A. T. with her presence, ning. 
, ; impor 
The November issue of | 30th Miss Elinor Smith and Miss Mary for lay 
| AERONAUTICS will start Dua, a Belgian social worker, have made comp! 
| a series of important articles —- parachute descents during the for U 
| 2 7 month, Expla 
on physical standards. Trans- m4 t 
port pilots and private own- Mrs. Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie did very to stu 
se >2 well for herself and her company at the 
ers shou nd these of great : mpany at 247 
Fly your own plane. Know engine and air- value recent Des Moines meet. ‘There is little | 
plane mechanics, Study meteorology, air ore about air racing this plucky woman does 
a tion. Our ground work and flying cou not know. Her story, as told in the cur- 
Sead ep edbvenmeseend euceess, Thisecheo! en rent issue of THE AMERICAN, makes the 
dorsed by America’s Ace, Eddie Ricken- very finest reading. 
backer, “Eddie” Stinson and other real —~— ooo : ' ; . ‘ 
flying experts. The old reliable Michigan | _ Mrs. Omlie put the Women’s World’s 
State, at Detroit, the Aviation Center, is the | | Altitude record up to over 25,000 feet a B 
nists ar ” ay fortnight ago. This record is awaiting 
logical place to study aviation. Practical ex ee 5 ag S 
perience guaranteed pena by oe _— ‘epee and Used 
GARAGE MECHANICS~can qualify quickly fae et = opt bh text b 
for new airfield jobs and bieser opportunities. 20 A couple of years back Mrs. Omlie came avintl 
trained service men needed for every flyer. Learn down with a parachute for 15,200 feet. slot 
at America’s best school. 19 years’ experience in | | Pilots, 
training men. WE WANT only sincere, earnest . aa = ; Expla 
men and women students. We are not looking for Miss Winifred Spooner took fifth place in engin 
one mash cod Coane give” free railroad tickets Great Britain’s largest race for the King’s ports, 
— Gf Cotumecee tating egetied fet.” Cup. She took third place last year. The the n 
Send for Illustrated Catalog race over a 1,600-mile course was won by 300 il 
| i f . srleVv ; © ¥ ) > avers ; 
og - ee mela SCHOOL | | tau this Beautifl3 foot modelo th Las Aagsln youre. I's sty Flight Lt. Atcherley in a Grebe, averaging $5.00. 
‘ it. Mi " with our plans ue prints o 2 Angeles, Graf an tala *wpiece . 
= “onan Detroit, Mich. | | List Foe a ashingtone Ree en AERO MODEL CO. css [Continued on page 102] oe 
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All that you ought to know about 





AVIATION 













A Comprehensive 
Course in every phase 
of this great industry 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 


UST send this coupon for a five day study of the most comprehensive aviation course 
Everybody’s ever written—all to be known about the entire industry—condensed by an expert 
and comprehensively explained and illustrated in two magnificent volumes. 









Aviation Guide 


By Major V. W. Pagé For Beginners, Experts, Students, Fliers, 

GC. 5. A Gage Basse Mechanics, Builders and Owners 
eaches iatio fror ev iNn- ° ’ — ~ * 
a Sa ae See In Modern Aircraft and Everybody's Aviation Guide 


gf Gives and answers 600 


impe rtant questions. Excellent p passes : 
Major Victor W. Pagé, a distinguished technical NORMAN Pp HENLEY 


for laymen and beginners. Gives ; ‘ : 
: —" engineer, flier and instructor, gives from his years of 


complete information necessary experience all the information necessary in connection PUBLISHING COMPANY 














for [ S. Government license. with modern aviation 1102 pages. 540 illustrations 
xnlair we robler Two great books The advanced flier uses them as ar 
Exy yee “Ai * ms oe as - authoritative reference; more than a hundred schools us 2 West 45th St., New York 
first tria ughnt. ndispensabie them for text books; beginners use them to get the back 
to students and learners. ground and groundwork necessary for an intelligent Tear off along this line and mail NOW! 
. ; ° start in any branch of aviation. 
247 Pages. 140 Illustrations, NORMAN P. HENLEY PUB. CO., 
Price $2.00 T ahs : ‘tde Dept. P. A. 1029 
Teaches the Flier and the Builder = Wet 6a teers, Mew Youk 
Send me your books, MODERN AVIATION and 
~ ry All the Facts EVERYBODY'S AVIATION GUIDE. Upon delivery, 1 
MODERN = - . agree to give the postman $7, plus the delivery charges 
These two books should be the first and most impor it is understood that | have the privilege of 5 days’ 
tant on every aviation bookshelf. They head the list of examination. tf within that time, | am not entirely 
AIRCRAFT authorities Examine them for five davs Make your satisfied, | will return the books and you will refund 
. , , » ywn decision after you hold them in your hands. my money in full. Otherwise | will keep the books and 
By Major V. W. Pagé a i ee oe ‘ not pay you another cent. 
: . } Check here if you want both books, $7 pius delivery 
U. S. Air Corps Reserve Just Send the Coupon charges 
7 ; Eee Bs oo oe . [] Check here if you want only MODERN AIRCRAFT, 
Used as authentic reference and Fill in the coupon and mail it at once. When th $5 plus delivery charges 
text book in more than a hundred books arrive you will be so pleased with their compre [ Check here if you want only EVERYBODY'S AVIA- 
aviation schools. Invaluable to hensive, clear and thorough treatment of the entire field z TION GUIDE, $2 plus delivery charge 
> . ; of aviation that you will be convinced that they are an {-] Check bere for catalogue of all Henley Publications. 
pilots, mec hanics, and officials. amazing bargain at this low price. Fill in the coupon 
Explains every aircraft detail— and put it in the mails right now! NOME cvcccccccccccccvcccccccccscoccere 
engines, instruments, flying, air- 4dd 
. BORG ccccceccccccccccccececocesooecseces 
ports, modern planes, etc. Up to Enclose No Money a 
the minute. 855 octavo pages. This convenient coupon brings either one or both of City ccccccccccccece OTT TTT TT TT TTT TTT TTT Ty 
400 illustrations, 23 tables. Price these books to your door. Look them over for five days. ‘ 
$5.00. If you are not thoroughly delighted with their wealth State ...+.. COP eee meee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeaeeee 
of information, return them to us at once for a complete BS If you enclose your remittance, we will pay the 
refund. postage ourselves. 
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The Greatest 
Flights Are 
Made...With 
Longines 
Watches and 
Chronometers 
Exclusively! 


Every long-distance or scientific 
flight undertaken by any country 
the World over, and carried 
through successfully, has been 
made with Longines timepieces ex- 
clusively. No other timepiece has 
met with such a universal recogni- 
tion from scientists and aviators. 
Great flights are planned carefully; 
famous aviators’ opinions on the 
ablest motor, the best oil or the 
sturdiest plane may differ, but 


there is one important matter upon 
which the y always unanimously 
agree, and that is that the Longines 
Watch is the Only Watch in the 
World upon which the Safety and 
Success of a Flight cart be unresery 
edly trusted. 


A.Wittnauer Co. 


Est. 1866 


402-404 Fifth Ave. 


New York 
Chicago 
Montreal 
Geneva 
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[Continued from page 100] 


150 mph. There were five women entrants 
in this race, all of whom finished. Mrs. 
Allan Butler, a participant, had only seven 
hours solo work behind her. 


Miss Spooner and the Hon. Lady Bailey 
are at the moment taking part in the F. A. 
I. light aeroplane race around Europe. 





This contest comprises visits to eight 
European countries and covers 6,000 kilo- 
metres. There are between 60 and 70 en- 


tries, I am informed. 


The Hon. Lady Bailey of Great Britain 
won the Belgian Aero Club Gold Medal for 
her fin fly ing in the Ostende meet. 

Her Grace, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
aged 63, has just taken her private pilot’s 
license on a D. H. Moth, and has financed 
a iong listance flight in a tri-motored Fok- 
ker from England to India. This aeroplane 
used to be the Xenia,’’ that 
tried to eross the Atlantie with Mackintosh 
and Fitzmaurice aboard, but was obliged 


‘+ Prineess 


to return, 


Mile. Lena Bernstein left Istres on July 
th in a light plane for a duration record 
here is no official F. A. I. 
record or ¢lass). Her intention 
Franee to 


light aeroplane 


from the south of 


was ( Vv 


scandinavia 


It is reported from India that the first 


Hi 1 woman, complete with Sari, has 
ke er flying license. If the East is 
opening its harem doors to let women into 


West lag behind? 


ow can the 





S . A Transport announces that 
it 1 is 2 woman pilot as sales representa- 
é O ») can address women’s ¢lubs 
| press propaganda will be 
o preference, 

Vf ] MePhetridase Thade n, as 
well as ranging for an endurance record 
j Miss Tront as <« pl is recently 
been to Wichita to collect her Travelair 
n t Air Derby. Miss Tront will 

fl r ( igilett monoplane. 
Vrs. Short has taken over the secretary- 
tive hod in women’s 


ship of that very ae 
tics, the Wichita Asso 
Verts, the last secretary, recently 
to organize a Glider Club in that city. Her 





Mrs. 


resigned 


lation. 
new Glider Club is a great success in spite 


VU Veva Par ic of the Curtiss 
entrants in the Women’s Air Derby. She 


Robin, 


S Was oO 


lew Curtiss with a Challenger 


motor. 


Mrs. Keith Miller took delivery of her 


mount for the race at Buffalo on August 
8th to fly it out to Santa Monica. 
The British International Aircraft Show 


brought out the first woman aeroplane 


seller who conducted her own plane. 


Sibour has just re- 
completely-round-the-world 
husband in a Moth plane. 


The Vicomtesse de 
from a 


trip with her 


turned 


They are both pilots. Two of the minutest 
blue suitcases you have ever seen accom- 
panied them, 

Their trip included a foreed landing in 
the Atlas mountains, gazelle shooting from 
an aeroplane in Iraq and a eall at the 
White House on the way through the U. 8S. 


NEWS GLEANED FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


Mlle. Marie Bastie will be remembered as 
the co-pilot with the late M. Drouhin on his 
creation of the light aeroplane distance 
record of 1,175 kilometres last year. This 
record has just been broken for the U. S. 
A. by Mr. Zimmerman in a Barling, with a 
Genet 
His distance was 1,725 miles. 


engine, by a substantial margin. 


Miss Dorothy Martin has been appointed 
‘External Contact Man’’ to the Hays 
Aviation Corp., Syracuse, New York. 


The Braley School of Aviation, Wichita, 
Kansas, reports the formation of a ground 
school and flying class of nine women res- 
idents of Wichita. 

Mrs. Alexander, auto dealer of 
Lynchburg, 
woman plane dealer in the country. 
learning to fly at Roosevelt Field in order 
to get a better grip of her subject. 


Mary 
Virginia, is becoming the first 
She is 


The British International Aircraft Show 
brought out the first woman 


conducted her own 


aeroplane 
seller who plane. 


The Duchess of Bedford las completed 
from India doing both ny 
week piloting her Fokke1 
fully half way herself. 


Wi 


return trip 


nside of one 


Eleanor Smith is engaged on 
tinental tour with a Bellane 
Airchutes Incorporated. 


Mrs. Petit the first native Indian woman 
pilot has taken license at Bombay. 

As we go to press we learn that Mrs. 
Louise MePhetridge Thaden of Pittsburgh 
came in first in the great Woman’s Derby 
winning the first 


Cleveland prize of 


SS 000, 


Mrs. Phoebe Omlie arrived shortly after, 
in the light 


congratulations to 


becoming winne1 plane elass. 


We offer our heartiest 
both of these outstanding examples of our 
virile womanhood. 

Ruth Elder blushingly admitted that she 
bride of 
whether 


had promised to become the 
Walter Camp, Jr., after the race 


she won or lost. 


We have a letter from the Vicomte de 
Sibour that he and his lovely wife are 
England September first fo 
extended their tiny 
’—their destination unannounced. 


leaving 
another jaunt in 


** Moth?’ 
Ed. 


| 
| 
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Only at this Great 
“College of the Air” 


Can you get these 


Flying Advantages! 


HE Marshall Flying School (Government 
inspection applied for) offers far sighted, 
serious minded air enthusiasts the world over, an 
opportunity to obtain the finest flying instruction 


and ground school training available—and at 


OCTOBER 





very low summer rates. 
Here you fly every day, weather permitting, 
secure a thorough 6o00-hour mechanical ground 


course, study sales, executive and export phases 





of aviation, and have at your disposal an em- 
ployment department really conscientious about 
placing M. F. S. graduates. 

You get practical training in the factory that 
makes the famous Barling NB3, the only all- 
metal structured, low wing monoplane in Amer- 





ica—the torerunner of light, all n etal planes ot 
the future. You see the Barling made from the 
first metal stamping to the final fly-away. Com- 
what you get—then send 





pare our low rates 
the coupon tor full particulars, 





9 The Marshall lirport, a Govern 


emergency field on the rout f 4 air 


Marshall Flying Scheel, lac. = ar * 


liated with 
Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Co., Inc. 
Capitalized at $1,500,000 
Marshall 116 North English Street Missouri 


Join the Marshall Flying Association 


You are invited to become a member of this associa- 
tion, which is composed of students and graduates of 
the Marshall Flying School and air-minded individuals cael 
from every part of the world. Let us tell you how to The Ficld Operations Office, where 
form a flying club in your locality. Mail the coupon 10 

for details. 


Greatly Reduced Rates | Pe tis 
PRIMARY COURSE—10 hours fly "* $250 ~ = . = , 


600 hours mechanics............ 


LIMITED COMMERCIAL — 60 hours 
fiving; 600 hours mechanics. ... $8375 
MECHANIC’S GROUND COURSE— $95 


600 hours, only. ....<06.5. 


Mail the Coupon for FREE BOOK 


“GET UP INTO THE SKY” 

Tells you all about this famous “College of the Air.” 
Mr. N. Souther, Sales Mer. 
Marshall Flying School, Inc. 
116 North English Street, Marshall, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Souther: 

Please send me as checked ( ) Complete details of vour 
fiving courses; ( ) Mechanic's Ground Course; ( ) Infor 
mation about the Marshall Flying Association 





orders are transmitted 1 / 5 
jassing planes by Signal fiags on the + 





11 An air-minded crowd watching op- 
erations at Marshall, Mo There is 
always something going on at this field. 





SRE 6060006 6560bndecbnbeshebengeecdennseneiesscuceoneese 
(Please Prin 
GOPEEE ccccccecccccsececessccccececscceccesosecosesosesseees . 
1 Completing arrangements with Mr. 
6 The finishing touches to a sturdy wing . ‘ Souther for your training at the 
soon to soar skyward with a Marshall CUY we ccceeceeeeeeeeeeccceees SLUICE oven eeeeeeeeeness tee “College of the Air.” Started on a won 
nt at ft contr Inspection and Rating by U.S. Department of Commerce applied for derful new career! 
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BROADFIELD prines 


PLANES 
‘‘Famous for Flights’’ 
GIANT CHIC-A-DEE 8.0.<. 

















Flies Higher—Farther—Longer 


Here is a model plane of birdlike beauty that gives eS. | 
unsurpassed performance. Made record flight of 7 min- LN ee 
utes, 15 seconds. Sweepback wings insure stability. May \ 
be flown indoors or outdoors. All die-cut parts of balsa 
wood, All wire parts formed. New 9” bent wood Balsa 
propeller. 

The Giant Chic-A-Dee gives amazing performance. 
Created sensation at recent contest in Detroit. Possess 
ing all ultra-modern construction features, it is truly a 
prize-winner in duration flights. Complete construction 
kit, quickly and easily assembled, is sent direct for $1.00. 
Big, new Catalogue sent FREE with order. 


TIGER MOTH 


R.0.G. “Zhe Model Plane Beautiful’’ 


Tiger Moth is truly the aristocrat of the air. Exquisite 
in line and giving beautiful performance, it is the last 
word in model plane perfection. Weighs but 112 oz. 
assembled. Main features are the removable propeller 
and motor stick and the adjustable wing stabilizer. Com- 
plete construction kit includes die-cut balsa parts, formed 
wire parts, sweepback wings, cabin, cement, air-tite cov- 
ering, color dyes, winder, etc. Tiger Moth Kit is sent 
direct for $3.75. New Broadfield Catalogue sent FREE 
with order. 


CHIC-A-DEE No.1 


R. O. G. 











$375 




















Here is a smaller model plane that possesses all 











the finer features of the Giant Chic-A-Dee. Gives 
beautiful performance, both indoors and outdoors. 
It has new bentwood propeller and sweepback main 
Complete construction kit, with directions, 
Complete Kit 
Check prope: 


wing. 
assures perfect and quick assembly. 
at 50c includes big FREE Catalogue. 
squares in coupon and mail today. 


BROADFIELD AEROPLANE CO., Dept. 110... ~~ ~~~ ~~—~~Satallogue sent sepa- 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 





I am enclosing $1.00. Please Cl I am enclosing 50 Plea | I am enclosing $3.75. Please 
send me the Giant Chic-A-De: end me the Chic-A-D No. 1 L_] send me the Tiger Moth Com 
Complete Construction Kit together Complete Construction Set Al~« plete Construction Kit and the hew 
with your new Catalogue. your new Catalocue Catalogue, 
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HOTEL MANGER | 


SEVENTH AVENUE  50th-5ist STREETS 
NEW YORK CITY 


“The Wonder Hotel of New York” “A Modern Marble Palace” 
This beautiful hotel, with its splendidly furnished sleeping 
rooms and distinctive public rooms of the colorful Spanish 
Renaissance period, affords the traveler a most restful 
background. In the very centre of town Hotel Manger 
offers the unusual advantage of easy accessibility, select 
accommodations amid a quiet, dignified atmosphere. 


Rooms with running water (for one) $2.50 (for two) $3.50 | 

Rooms with shower or bath and shower (for one) $3.00-5.00 
(for two) $4.00-6.00 

@ Parlor, bedroom and bath $10.00-12.00 NO HIGHER RATES 

xe —— _ ee —— — - — 
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AERONAUTICS 


COMBINING AIRPLANE 
and AUTOMOBILE SALES 


[Continued from page 96] 


transportation will be sold by the same 
units to which it is so closely allied, not 
only because both are transportation, but 


primarily because automobile organiza- 


tions are so well adapted to add aerial 
transportation without adding terrifying 
overhead expenses. One can find further 
substantiation of this statement by re- 


| calling not so very long ago seeing a 











| Some dealers have found 


buggy, a phaeton and an automobile on 
a salesroom floor! All transportation! 

Also: The public has become suffi- 
ciently airwise to and make 
profitable dealers’ efforts in the direction 
of handling airplane distribution. 

A strong and psychological relationship 
exists between automobile-minded and 
airplane-minded and, although this rela- 
tionship may assert itself in 
cases, the isolation will grow less and less. 

Merchandising of airplanes involves 
about nine-tenths of the principles of 
merchandising in the automobile field. 

The dealer’s experience in handling 
automobiles should enable him to outline 
a definite sales policy for airplanes. 

An automobile dealer should use his 
same management, same sales policy, 
personnel, same financing 


support 


isolated 


same office 
lines in the airplane field. 

If the dealer is not already a qualified 
pilot, he should obtain the aid of one for 
work and closing sales. 
a valuable ar- 
rangement to be that of paying the pilot 
a definite sum for his demonstration 
work involving actual flying, with a per- 
centage of the profits. Some add this 
commission to a guaranteed salary. 
Others apply the salary to total commis- 
sions earned. 

As Charles Dallas, president of Buffalo 
Aircraft Distributors, Ine., has pointed 
out, “We have made our airplane dem- 
pay their way while 
awaiting sales by carrying local passen- 
gers who wish to fly for the novelty of 
the thing, by carrying passengers on 
longer flights who choose such methods 
for business reasons, and by engaging in 
aerial photography. 

“We are of the opinion that the auto- 
mobile and airplane fields will not be sep- 
arate, except possibly in the detail of 
demonstrating and the detail of ware- 
housing, but even such separation will be 
that of function rather than that of con- 
trol, management, financing or distribu- 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly, as production increases, 
the entire matter of sales and distribution 
will be usurped by specialists—but in this 
early and formative period it looks as if 
the automobile dealer were the aero- 
nautical manufacturers’ one best bet in 
contacting the general public. 
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SePreMBER 21-29—International Air Circus, and _ pilots’ 
reunion at Kansas City, Mo. 
SEPTEMBER 28—Gordon Bennett Balloon Trophy Race, St. 
Louis, Mo 
Oct 5-12—International Petroleum Exposition and Con- 
gress at Tulsa, O 10,000 square feet to be devoted to 
yplane exhibit 


5-21—National Air Tour for the Edsel Ford Trophy, 
covering approximately 4,400 miles, with stops tentativel) 
irranged at Windsor, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Portland, 
on, New Yo! City, Phil idelphia, Jaltimore, Rich- 
nville, Savannah, Jacksonville, Ma- 


mond, Charlotte, Gre¢ 
Atlanta, Nas! e, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, St. Paul, Wausau, Milwaukee, Moline, Chicago, 
Kalat ind D 
UcCTOI 12-27—Si estern Aircraft Exposition, State Fair 
( Da 
Octo! 15—Start South America Trade Extension Flight, 
months’ tour over 40,000 miles through Latin and 
South Ameri | by the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Ass 
OcTOB 94-25 Ar n Road Builders Association Con- 
Muni Airports at Washington, D. C. 
O 29—N ove! r 22—World Engineering Congress, 
Japan 
)-16—W Aircraft Show at Los Angeles, Calif. 
D 1-9—Int nal Aeronautical Exposition at Chi- 
Auspiec ( \eronautical Chamber oi Commerce 
130) 5-12—New York Aviation Show. Auspices 
Aviators’ Post, American Legion. 
AY AlI-Ar Aircraft Show at Detroit 
May 0—New } ift Salon at Madison Square Gar- 
N Yor ( 
THE DIESEL ENGINE 
| ¢ ed from page 80] 
the power developed heat engine depends mainly upon the 
me elle e presst nd the number of power strokes 
mpleted by an vlinder in a given period of time, 
ind since mean effective pressures in two stroke Diesels com- 
re favorably with those in four stroke types, it is obvious 
he possibilitic r extremely high power outputs per 
displacement are extremely attractive, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of. Of course, this is also accom- 
panied by smoother torque if an equal number of cylinders 
re used in both « ilthough a power stroke frequency 
180 degrees is sufficiently smooth for aviation purposes 
n most cases and th n be met by an engine having what 
otherwise be considered the small number of two 
evlir 
However, since « ler running temperatures cease to 
be irce of worry on the part of the designer of the 
Diesel aircraft engine, it is entirely possible and probable 
he ultimate aircraft engine will be in the form of the 
in-line type having two cylinders and a counterbalanced 180 
de two throw crankshaft, the cylinders hanging below the 
crankshaft in inverted fashion, the advantages of which have 
been previously outlined 
Direct aircooling will no doubt be in vogue for small power 
planes, but when the size exceeds 200 horsepower, it will be 
found most practical to interpose some heat absorbing and 


dissipating medium between the engine and the point at 


which the heat is dissipated to the airstream. 


The reasons? Oldest practical school 
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AIR TRAVEL BUREAU 
Central Booking and Information Bureau for All Air Lines 


5785 
5786 


At our New York Executive Offices, we 
maintain an Air Travel Bureau, where infor- 
mation regarding Air Travel throughout the 
United States and Europe may be secured and 
bookings arranged for any point, with 2 mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the Traveler. 

We invite the Traveling Public to use this 
Bureau at any time. There is no charge for the 
service. Telephone Murray Hill 5785-5786 
and ask for Miss Shaw. 

The company has available fast biplanes and mono- 
planes, such as Bellancas, Ryans, and Wards, motored 
with Wright Whirlwind Motors, flown by veteran 
transport pilots, for hire to those desirous of rapid 
transportation to any point. Charter of these ships 
arranged at Company Offices, 551 Fifth 


Telephone Murray Hill ' 


may be 


Ay enue, 
TRAVEL THE MODERN WAY— 
THE AIR WAY! 
LIGHTS INTERSTATE, Inc. 
1 Fifth Avenue New York, City 
Telephone Murray Hitt { 3785 


Transportation Sightseeing Airplanes 
Charter Ships Anytime Anywhere 


SWIFT, SAFE, COMFORTABLE TRATEI 
for PLEASURE for BUSINESS 


“s | 
Pick your school on | 





. 
I 
5 


Airplane 








Grad r of Avi a | 
| ion Baginecring the jacts! | 
| Scho e employed | 

by see aspigg The success of its graduates is the only | 

F oe S ) 
vt aaa sure test of a school. Our students 

; are already holding responsible good 

( T ; AEROPLAN > o.* . ° . 

root ime paying positions with leading aviation | 


eceitiek Siciiipind companies. 
CORPORATION 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


in America. Finest equipment of 
modern air and water-cooled motors. 
Experienced, highly qualified instruc- 
tors. Learn by “actually doing”! We 
train for all Government licenses. 


FAIRCHILD AIR 
PLANE Cor 
PORATION 


Srxorsky AVIATIOD 
CoRPORATION 


AERO 20 complete courses to select from, 
such as engineering, designing, draft- 


AMERICAN 
NAUTICAI 


CORPORATION 


Consens Conan ing, mechanics, navigation, flight in- 
Corroratior struction on open and closed planes. 
Pan AMERICAN Special Fall rates. Department of 


Airways Inc 


Commerce rating applied for. Visit 
our school Now, or write 


Aviation 
Engineering School 


Tel. Circle 1010 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


225 W. 57th Street New York City 
“Aeronautics in all its branches” 
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When you 
build model 
planes and 


gliders, use 
Balsa Wood 


Commercial builders 
make their planes from 
Balsa Wood—it is the 
lightest wood known, 
yet weight for weight 
strong as pine. Its re- 
siliency like that of 
We have Balsa 


Wood pieces cut in spe- 


spruce. 


cial sizes for the builder 
of model planes and 


gliders. Prices as below. 


Prices Post paid 


Length Width Thickness 
36” 6” i $1.25 
36” 6” 3” 1.75 
40” 5” 2” 1.25 
4o” ag 3” 1.75 
36” 6” yy” .60 


Prices on other sizes 
furnished on request 


See us at the Cleveland Air 
Show, Booths 16 and 47 
jin the esplanade. 


THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
TRANS. CO. 


Balsa Sales Dept. 
69 Bank Street 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
327 So. La Salle St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
245 11th St. 


Write for our free booklet 
on model construction 
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AERONAUTICS 


COMPRESSED AIR MODEL 
ASSEMBLY 


Building the propeller and final 
assembly of parts. 


by BERTRAM POND 


N previous issues of AERONAUTICS 
the construction of the tank, fuse- 
lage and wings, and motor of the 
compressed air model been de- 
remains ior us 
suitable 


have 
to consider 

pro- 
whole 


scribed It 
briefly the 
peller and the 
model, ready to fly. 

The propeller is made from an ordi- 


earving oO! a 
assembly of the 





nary balsa wood propeller blank. If 

directions are followed explicitly you 

should be able to complete in a very 

short time a very accurate constant 

pitch screw which is of the proper size 

for the power of the motor to be de- 

scribed in a forthcoming issue. The 

only tools you will need for carving 

the propeller are a good sharp pocket 

knife, a pencil, ruler, a sheet of coarse 
ind sheet of fine sandpaper. 

\ balsa propeller blank, 1”x1 9/16”’x 

14” should be laid out in the following 

manner. This method is very simple 

t saves a large amount of balsa 

ood. If you earve the propeller in the 

manner it would be necessary 

blank 1”x31e”x14” to obtain 

proper pitch layout \ propeller 

from a blank laid out im this 

manne! known as a “toothpick” pro- 

Very carefully divide the pro- 

eller lengthwise into four equal parts 

1 al lines all of the w Ly around 

nk. Use a square to get the lines 

true Then draw diagonal lines on the 

fl es of the blank not from the 

| corners ot the ends of the blank as ordi 

| narily done but from the points where 

| the r dividing lines touch the edges 

of tl Then set the blank on edge 

th the 1” width uppermost. Measure 

| 14” in from the side towards you from 

| the right and on the side away from vou 

n the left side of the blank. Turn 


the other edge up and repeat the opera- 
tion 

Then in order to leave 
strength at the hub draw two parallel 
lines lengthwise of the blank 34” apart 
on both sides 

Very carefully drill a 5/32” hole right 
at the center of the hub. Be sure that 
| the hole is drilled square with the face. 
| Cut way the balsa down to 
| these lines and you are ready to carve 
the propeller. NOTE: A diagonal line 


drawn both ends of 


sufficient 


wood 


should be across 


the blank to indicate the slant the blades 
are to take in order to make a clockwise 
rotating propeller, since the motor ro- 
tates clockwise and the model is a trac- 
tor. If you were to build 
model airplane you would want a 
peller carved opposite 

You will note in the drawing of the 
blank that as the becomes 
ereater, the width of thi 


a push r 
pro- 


diameter 
blank becomes 
\ point half- 
from there 
greater the 


greater In proportion to 
] 


way from the end and that 
on as the diameter becomes 
thickness becomes less in the 
portion so that the pitch is true pitch 
all of the way. The pitch in this case 
figures out mately 1314” 
This is obtained by the following calcu- 


Sime pro- 


to be approx 


lation. 14x3.1416x!5-—1 9/16. Be sure 
to keep the edges of the cut out blank 
true as these serve as guide lines in 
carving and any inaccuracy in_ these 
guide lines would cause an inaccuracy 
in the pitch along the blade. Some 
model flyers even blacken the edges 


that they 


them or 


which act as guide lines 


will be sure not to cut into 
sind these guide lines away 
the propeller. 
Holding the blank with the left hand 
carve away the upper right hand edg 


Repe t this 


in making 


of the outer end. opera- 


tion on all four edges by turning the 


blank over and then turning it end for 
end. Be careful in carving that you 
earve towards you on the lower right 


hand edge of the blades and away Irom 
vou on the upper right hand edges of 
the blades to prevent splitting. When 
vou have carefully carved down as clos 
black lines n and pared 
hub so that 


TO the is vou ¢a 
irround. the 
alike, sand the 


us poss}! le 


awav the wood 


both sides are propeller 
down as smooth with coarse 
sandpaper. 

Remember in the carving and sanding 
operations that the bottom side of the 
propeller blades should be_ practically 
flat or very slightly concave and the 
front sides of the propeller should be 
rounded slightly with the high part of 
the rounded surface nearer to the front 
or entering edge than to the trailing edge. 

Also make the propeller blades much 
thicker towards the hub than you make 
them at the tips. At about 2” out from 


[ Continue d on page 108| 
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New Low Wing Monoplane 





ex X¢ =| e 
aba TQ Wass 4 cy’ 
Tor Silver Ace Flying 
a ae F-21 LOW WING MODEL sg 
Wing Span 25 inches Weight 3 oz. 
Price, Ready to Fly, $7.00 p 


= "4 
<a Aa “THE entire fuselage of this fascinating 


~” 
new flying model is made of strong il . 
| 








celluloid, beautiful in detail and color. 


Silver Ace DeLuxe ; u ; : 
Cabin Type Like all DeLuxe Silver Ace ships, it has a ae vw 

type, easily converted by’ de- semiflexible propeller, detachable motor Racer 
into a biplane oF seaplane. ‘The stick, shock absorbing landing gear, and monoplane. or biplane.” Auto 
send sal RI silk covered demountable wings. In de- nacinating experimseatel Bying 
Partly assembled 0.00 sign and performance it will thrill you. Heady to fy Goth wings 
} tra wing per p 50 includet $2.75 
Pontoons, per pair 4.00 


Send 10c for Silver Ace Illustrated Catalog with 


+5 Se em History of Flight 
abe . enough to give 











¥ Describes and 
a Pictures 18 Silver by tar the lowest 
a age t per 
Tei Ace models and “tek dey 
Silver Ace Tri-Motor . - . flight of any 
° construction sets. lel - 
Fokker egtanternge mode ‘ you can 
e os ife- buy or build. / ¥ . 
Designed to fly several hundred ithe, & a y or build. All Silver Ace 
£ ike, ongest- first class dealers . 
feet by power of central motor fiving i . Sail-Plane 
Convertible into model of yng and most can supply you. 
transatlantic ‘Friendship’ by economical mod- If your dealer One of the latest Silver Acc 
addition of pontoons els produced by does not carry models with demou.itable ta 
7 > -e r j a } 
Ready to fly monoplane. . $25.00 modern engi- the Silver Ace pared wings and = = dha 
Partly assembled 15.00 . line, remit to us age. Sup pe aNCE 
onstruction set 9.00 neers. Light 9 ‘ ° aud appearance. 
Pair of Pontoons 1.00 enough to save adding 50c for Ready wo fly... ‘ $1.50 
disappointment packing and 
PE NTA Et A remy ° shipping A Nt a 
in the air; strong ppPing. 








Aero Model Company 


DEPT. P10 
111 North Wacker Drive, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A New IDEAL 
Model Airplane 





The 
“American Eagle’’ 


Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 3%, oz. 
Distinctive in design—new in construction—a light, 
durable, fast-flying model with IDEAL’S twenty 
years’ experience behind it, and months of depend 
able performance before it! Wonderful stability in 
the air, and GUARANTEED to FLY when hand 
or ground launched. Made largely of Balsa wood, 





with many new construction features; motor can 
be wound with winder without removing from 
fuselage; indestructible landing gear; new tyr 
propeller. Construction Set is easy to build; alse 


sold completely assembled. 


Construction Assembled 
Set--$2.50 Model--$5.00 


FORD TRI-MOTOR MONOPLANE 
3-ft. Model Construction Outfit - - $8.50 


Sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Department 
Stores. Ask for IDEAL Model rplar If 
unobtainable, order direct. West of Denver 
prices are 50c higher. 


64-Page Catalog of Models, 
Parts and Supplies for builders 5c 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
22-26 West 19th Street New York City 

















sg 
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Universal Supplies— 


are quality supplies. That’s why you sho 


rders, wil 


We are now giving one-day service on 
means that your order will be shipped a few 1 ft 
receiving it. Send stamp for price list of supplies. T 
following supplies are sent postpaid No stamps or 
Cc. O. D. orders accepted 

BALSA WOOD—new stock of featherweight balsa. Piece 


1” x3%"x42”", $.60. 





Tissue, $.35. For 


DOPE—in % pint cans. For Japanese 

airplane fabric, $.45, 

JAPANESE TISSUE PAPER—21" x31” xtra 1 and 
strong sheets. 5 sheets, $.25. 

RUBBER—fresh Para. Extra long 225 foot skeins of 
1%" xiao", $1.10. Ye"x%4e", 170 foot skeins, $.85. 50 
feet of either, $.30, 


Universal Model Aircraft Co. 
2905 East 33rd St. Kansas City, Mo. 


4m tm ar. 








Attention 
Model Airplane Builders 


Specials for Month of October: 


3 Sheets of Superfine Tissue .... . .10 
10° Carved Propeller . .....¢4-. 50 
Se Ser. « st oe ew 0 oe ae 
1 Doz. % Screws. . . 


Balsa Propeller Blanks 
These are cut to shape ready for carving 
aan er ee .., . a ee ae. 
OS bss 6s aaiv’. — 14 
10” ° -16 


Please send in your order at once. 
No stamps, money orders, or drafts, no C.O. D. 
Send .10 for Bargain List 


ROGER NORSIKIAN 
548 So. 26th Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 


12-INCH SCALE MODEL 


of Lindbergh’s Spirit of 
St. Louis. Scientifically 
designed and very real- 
istic. Equipped with 
rubber band motor 
Rises from ground by 
own power and flies 40 
ft.ormore. Easily built 
without tools Con- 
structions set, with all 
parts and full directions, postpaid in U.S., only 50c¢ 
(no stamps). Satisfaction or money back. Send now. 


MANN & BENTON, Box M, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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COMPRESSED AIR 
MODEL ASSEMBLY 
[Continued from page 106] 


the hub they should be about 14” thick 
ind taper uniformly to about 44%” thick 
within 4%” of the tips. Then to com- 
plete the propeller you have only to 
round off the tips. A paper pattern 
should be used for this operation so 
that both ends will be alike. Be careful 
in rounding the tips that you get the 





paper pattern centered. This can be 
done easily by putting a pencil mark 
right at the end of the pattern in the | 
center. Then locate the center of the 


squared propeller blades by measuring 
ind lay the mark on the paper pattern 
on top of the mark on the propeller. 

After the tips are rounded, sand down 
the square which left from 
the top or rounded side so that you will 
have a neat appearing propeller just 
like a big airplane propeller. 

At this point it is necessary to very 
carefully balance the propeller by bal- 

on a knife Sand the 
end until both ends are of equal 
ind the propeller 
the center. 
the hub down to about %” in 
for about 1” on the top and 
ottom side of the hub by taking 1/16” 
off both sides of the hub. 

Sand the propeller all over now with 
fine sandpaper and give it three or four 
coats of banana oil or paper cement with 
a light sanding with fine sandpaper be- 


edges are 


ancing it edge. 
heavy 
veight just balances 
Thin 


1 
th Kness 


tween each coat. Give the propeller 
1 final check for accurate balance and | 
when this has been obtained the pro- 


peller for your big powerful compressed 
air model is completed. 

We are now ready for the final stage 
in the construction of the compressed 
With our fuselage and tank 
ready, propeller carved, and our 
motor assembled and ready to “rev” up 
as soon as the air is turned on, all we 
have to do is put the little plane to- 
gether, adjust the wing, and set her for 
her maiden take-off. 

The motor should be installed by the 
use of three strips of physicians’ 14” 
adhesive tape. In case of emergency a 
good sticky electricians’ or bicycle tape 
do. Do not 
when the air is completely gone from the 
tank at the end of a flight the rubber 
bands will be liable to collapse the walls 
of the tank whereas the adhesive tape 


ir model. 
our 


will use rubber bands as 


will not do this. 

Attach the propeller to the shaft and 
be sure that it runs true. If the pro- 
peller is made from soft balsa wood, to 
prevent the nut from crushing the 
wood, a hub should be made for the pro- 
peller from a piece of 3/16” outside 
diameter tube with a thin wall which 
will just slip over the crankshaft on the 
air motor. To keep the propeller from 
slipping on the shaft on account of the 








AERONAUTICS 


The LINDY FLY SBR 17% 


30” Wing Spread 
——-~ 34” Fuselage 


Build This Plane 


It flies, under control, 
500 to 800 feet. 


At last—a trim, speedy, durable Model 
Airplane that has actually flown over 
800 feet! From its foot metal 
“prop” to adjustable rudder, it is of 
finest materials and sturdiest construc- 
tion. All parts replaceable. Famous 
all metal Clark “Y” Rib gives greater 
lift and speed. 

Do not confuse this scientifically 
signed plane with a toy or a model for 
display. The Lindy Flier is built to 
fly and stand hard Takes off 
from ground under own power. Can 
be adjusted to climb, fly in a circle, 
cruise at a given height or stunt. 


one 


de- 


usage. 


Complete materials, part, supplies, 
charts, diagrams and instructions so 
that you can quickly and easily as- 


semble and fly it. Lots of fun to build. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. At 
your dealer’s or send $5 to us and it 
will be shipped immediately postpaid. 
Or send no money and pay postman, 
plus postage. Price $5 each or 3 for 
$13.50. Dealers write. 


Baker-Mackey Industries, Inc. 
P. O. Box M, Dept. 2, Glendale, California 











2-FOOT CURTISS HAWK | 








This model has flown over 300 feet. Com- 
plete construction set with plan $2.50 
Tre $0.25 


2-FOOT FOKKER UNIVERSAL 


has flown over 500 feet. Complete construc- 
tion set with plan $2.00 
OUTDOOR TWIN PUSHER 


Complete kit with plan .... $2.00 
Endurance Baby R. O. G. Kit . $0.50 


Booklet 5c, credited on 1st order. 
HAWTHORNE MODEL AERO. CO. 
Dept. T Hawthorne, N. J. 




















4 . 
Best Model Airplanes 
- . 
in America 
Actual Scale Models 
Four Foot and Six Foot 
Full size blueprints in sets—$1.00 per set 
Stamps not accepted 
Sikorsky Amphibian, Loening Amphibian, Lockheed 
Vega, Curtiss Hawk, Vough Corsair, Boeing Seaplane, 


Dornier Super-wal, Mercury Racer, Super-marine 
Napier, Ford Tri Motor, also many foreign types and 


flying boats. 
S. MESSINA 


169 Avenue S BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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If you don’t find 
SELLEY 
Champion 
Airplanes 
Perfect in design—Simple 
to build—Fine Flying 


qualities— 












Your Money 


Refunded 


$6.75 


Postpaid 


Actual Photo 
f Columbia built 
f om Selley Kit 


“ 1 for any of these S« Constructed SEL- 
LEY CHAMPION M 1 Airplane Kits designed 
t Sel | Flyer of Models. If you 
not satisfied, Send It Back 

Curtiss $4.25 Ryan 

. “Spirit” $7.25 
Junkers 6.25 ms... 

Stinson 

Columbia 6.75 Detroiter 7.75 


FULL SIZED DRAWINGS 


with Complete Building Instructions 


M Wing Span P,P. P 
( \ is $0.40 
i -50 
-65 
S ‘ -70 
BI-} ‘ 75 

W re M t 

strated catal 


LF. “SE LLEY MFG. co. 
1405 een Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














LOOK! 












woogren WHIRLWIND __ COMPRESSED am mOTOR. 
W 3 of one ounce ter bala, ced steelcrankshaft,a 
reg ylinder radia noter Only 3” dia. hes 4' 

f 1 Finished to assemble, $2 90 
t pletely ass bled and tested $4.90 postpaid 


i... TANK Complete tested 3” diameter 


ais rT. COompressep AIR MODEL 


der today! Be ily_mone ers 
SEND lOc AT ONCE FOR A NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST 


owing all the latest and best ma 
terials as used by recer nal contest YE - of trips to 

jrope, et with surt ow prices on e best ma 
terials Schools, clubs. doctors write for me, “™ 
Airplane Experts ef Tedey ere the Aviation Experte of 
Tomorrow.” 


Peru Model Airplane Shop 


Peru, Indiana 


susT orr THE press sh 
N 














MODEL 
AIR- 
PLANE 


SUPPLY 
Send for free catalog 
All materials to build models. 


MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY 
29 North Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















great power of this tiny whirlwind air 
motor, a little washer or strip of metal 


should be attached to the front face of 
the propeller with a groove just 4” 
wide filed into one side of the strip. 


The tightening nut on the crankshaft 
will then just fit into this groove. The 
direction of such that the 
tendency is the nut the 
motor runs, in this way driving the pro- 
any slipping. 


rotation is 


tighten 


as 


to 
peller positively without 
This is very important with such a ] 
erful motor. 

The wing, of course, is 
flying balance on the fuselag 
is held in place with 
the same manner as the tank. 

Carefully check the machine 


ow- 


adjustable ior 
The wing 
adhesive tape 


all over 


for alignment and solid assembly. Be 
sure that the right side of the wing 
when viewed from the front has extra 
incidence to counteract the torque of 
the propeller. The model is now ready 
for a trial flight. 

First, however, it may be advisable | 
for you to do just a small amount of 


work on your pump so that it will pump 
the necessary pressure easily for operat- 
ing your model. First, clean the bore 
of the pump thoroughly and liven up 
the leather gasket with oil or else install 
yber hose from 
longer 
and 
connection as was 


a new one. Remove the rul 
the pump and slightly 
length ol soit copper or brass tube 
attach the 


attach a 


same valve 


on the rubber tube. Oil the pump care- 
fully and re-assemble it and you are 
ready for putting about 50 lbs. of air 
pressure in the tank. 

This air model flies just a little faster 
than a rubber driven duration model so 
you should launch it at a slightly 
greater flying speed than you ordinarily 
would do with a duration model. Give 


the throttle od nearly a full turn just 
the instant before you launch the model 
After the first trial you can adjust your 
model from the 
Put 

tank. 


home made 


fiving conditions noted. 
considerably more pressure in the 

Never put over 110 lbs. in your 
tanks. It not long 
you are making 
pressed air model flights. 

Those who want to experiment further 
find it advisable to install a 5 ft. 
or even 14 ft. wing of the light 
and efficient construction to increase the 
duration. However, this requires slightly 
greater skill handling and the model 
cannot be flown on quite as windy a day. 

This concludes the of articles 
on the construction new 
pressed air machine. 
ticipates a large number of compressed 
air model airplanes in the Louisville con- 
test so let’s get busy and see who will 
win the gold, silver and bronze medals 
and other honors in this event. 


will 


before real long com- 
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Compressed Air Motors 
6 CYLINDER “SPEEDAIR CHALLENGER” 





in 





| Build a model plane and use this finest 6 cylinder 

model aero motor. Will turn 17” prop. 1200 

R.P.M. and run for 1 minute on our tank. 

Flies 414 to 6 foot models. We sell 5 foot Lock- 

heed-Vega motor model—also 24" wingspread 

Curtiss Hawkrubber driven. Motors $16.50 each. 
Send 10c coin for illustrated catalog. 


MINIATURE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


83 Low Terrace New Brighton, N. Ye 





Simplex Air Model Co. 


AUBURN, MASS. 

















Send 5 cents for complete parts list A 5 cent 
service charge is required on all” orders amounting 
to less than $1 A 5 cent packing charge is re 
quired on all shipments of wood or metal greater 
than 18” in length Prices are subject to change 
without notice All goods sent postpaid in the 
U. S. A. No stamps or C. 0. D. orders accepted. 
Spruce Balsa 
ee STEW Heescccccccccccccccccce ( 
He SED cccccccccoscecocescese 
% x” x3’ eeeeeeeeees 0: 
Se GP cocccccccscoses 45 
BE GE ccccccesscce 054 
TE BED 3 ccccccceccvcess 
Se Ue  seeccoseoese 
1”x 3” x3%’ . TTIT ITT 5e 
Reed 6’ Jeng lia” diam 5 Ww 075¢; 
Me” .10 Babs “a " dises %” thick 2 dia 07e; 
Oke: a” 
Ambroid p ay % pint .50; % pint 95 
Ambroid cement, 2 oz a3; 4 OZ 53 
» pa 3x36” .12; 24% 233%" 14 
09; 21x25 06 
mm” « 22 
Flat rubber 50’ of %”, .50; 50’ of %, 75 
iano wire 3’ of No. 5 or No. 8 4 ‘ of Ne 
11 or 15 ee . . OF 
2 i) 34 steel. wire per spool ° 10 
lig” copper washers, 10 for...... «- 05 
| we ean supply any size balsa that you need, also 
| propeller I beam wing ection It nut 
| screws, brads, aluminum, br tubing, turnbuckle 
and books on model building 





BUILD A MODEL OF THE 


ST. LOUIS ROBIN 





Actual Photograph of Our 0.x.5 Robin 
A 21-inch flying scale model of the famous Curtiss- 
Robin in its original colors, burnt orange and yellow 
Very sturdily and simply built. Model has consist- 
ently flown 25 to 35 seconds, record 45 seconds 
Complete kit contains:—full size blueprint, instruc- 
tions; finished balsa sides, bulkheads and ribs, carved 


propeller, metal fittings formed, tinted Japanese 
tissue, window maternal, rubber motors, extra mate- 
¢ OZ ith 


jals, etc. Weight complete only 
**CHALLENGER” OR 0.X.5 ENGINE 
EACH ONLY 


$3.50 
One of our many models 


Send Se at Once for Our Catalog 
EHRHARDT’S MODEL AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
7020 Wise Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





A LOCKHEED VEGA 


With its 34” wing and silver finished fuselage, taxies 

along the ground, takes off, flies for several hundred 

feet, and thena perfect three point landing gives you 

a thrill which can not be duplic ee ~ other models 

It’s scientifically designed anc sighs complete 
ONSTR 


only 2% oz. UCTION. r $4 50 








2 SEI 
WITH ALL MATERIALS TO BUILD 
Curtiss Hawk $3. Stinson Detroiter $1.50, Junkers Bremen $4.25 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST! 
INDEPENDENCE MODEL AIRPLANE co. 


Formerty Eagie Model Airplane Co. wooo, 
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Just Published 
Here it is-Non-technical 


Up to the Minute Z 


BOOK 


Crammed full of simp! 
explanations of flying 
facts. Written so the man 
without technical knowl- 
edge can fully understand 
all theory and practice ot 
aviation Without a dic- 
tionary or glossary. Even 
the laws of physics are ex 
plained so simply am 
high school boy can under- 
stand them. 

“Flying Simplified” will 
shorten the training period 
for the student, make it 
more thorough and _ pro- 
mote rapid advancement after 
he solos. By knowing the un 
derlying reason for ever 
move in flight, he gains added 
dexterity with the controls 
and a confidence invaluable 
in emergencies, 


The Forward-Looking 
Man’s Opportunity 


Flying, still comparativéls 
new, is advancing amazingly. 
Big capital is behind it. 
Planes made today are safe. 
We believe the young man’s 
great opportunity is in avia- 
tion. Excellent positions 
await trained pilots. Future 
possibilities are unlimited. 
The world has become “air- 
minded.” Here's a_ simple, 
intensely interesting presenta- 
tion of the entire subject. 


Post 





Whether 
ing at once or not, 
thorough 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00 
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Flying Simplified, Dept. 403-N, 
3138 Southport Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


I enclose one dollar. 


Pleas« 


copy of “Flying Simplified.” 


send me 


) 


(USI 
at 


EE ainda daendéetn Ga dereuiteccesenes 


ictually start fly- 
idvantage of the 
offers. Sent 
Send it now! 


DOOK 


rHIS COUPON) 


ce postpaid my 


SNE coc Ueccc nu eb cewweusurweene’s 


Y 

// s ONL not be obliterated with the same praiseworthy dispatch as 

yec in the other great powers. (England and Japan on thei 

YX _ | crowded islands obviously will be subject to the most efficient 
NN | . 





AERONAUTICS 


THE TWO HOUR WAR 


[Continued from page 72 


The United States and Russia, with their great areas, can- 


But a swarm of planes setting out from Toronto 
lo, Rochester, Boston, New York, Phila- 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 


Particularls 


Xtinetion.) 
ld well finish Buffa 
lelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Chicago in a reasonably short time. 
tl York. With her 


mmplete would be the termination of Ni 
bombed, with het ny tall buildings 


ridges and tunnels 


er-congestion, citi- 


rashing like glorified tenpins, with her suy 
ns would hardly have time to seize their check books befor 
ng summoned to the waiting rooms of the recording angel 
see no possible way out. The technological design of th 
irplane—not the airplane of tomorr 1 please, but tl 
irplane of today—provides for precisely the results I have 
been chronicling. This is the sort of thing which airplanes 
h bombs swung below them, pilot contr r automati 
| rectly equ pped to do Nor is there nv kn 
yp them. These bristling pictures of anti-aircraft guns 
Sunday Supplements, together with General Fossil’s ac- 
}count of their range and accuracy, are an insult to the intell 
| ox These super dreadnaughts throwing up great walls of 
pul beautiful as they are as pieces of engineering, are a1 
f n worse insult. These gas masks for every man, woman 


ld are the worst of all. 
contrary perhaps to the code of the sportsman but 
and then I know when I am beaten. I am willing 


gainst the domination of as many peace-time mech 


| Ss 
( ( V no 
» fieht ag 
Hisins as Vou | lease, with a hazy but still end ring confidenct 
| 


in victory. But against three-dimension ir machine, I 


1} no confidence of anything save that unique associ 
of electrons which comprises myself is to form ne 
This, ] 


trigues my imagination, but no more than 


nd interesting chemical combinations contess, in- 
pointed re- 
In which to die 


Ines .\ hic h I 


tine 
wing itl 


voiver at my head and gave me three seconds 
My notes show a whole galaxy of war mac 
have not even described—terrific affairs, but opel 


] 


on ind two dimensions. Yet for all this documentar 
remissness, I think that I have said enough. Perhaps | 
have said too much. There may be a pl ticable defence 
igainst the airplane among the secrets of the several Col- 


leges of War, ts worth. If 


Walting tor opportunity to prove 
sO, it is a secret that h: 


s been remark ibly well ke pt. 
ification there must be. One can readily vis- 
nations in the next wat 
but hardly the whole of Wester 
whole world It takes 
great deal of poison gas and many airplanes to k 
I My guess would be that nothing will stop the defen- 
sive-offensive in the air of the two belligerents, and the ne 
hours’ time, of all their temporal 


One final qual 
ualize the liquidation of two great 
NOsSSIDIV ot two ecoalit 


tion, and certainly not the 


1OnS } 


ill two billion 


people 
i | 
balancing off, in a few 
affair 
| The persons capable of imagining the holocaust in advance 
ire so few, and of such slight influence—particularly in war 
jand navy departments—that the world cannot realize what it 
v faces until it has faced it in a fait accompli. Then, and 
not until then, realization will come—possibly, as the extras 
bring one incredible horror after another, it will come very 
fast. Perhaps within a few days, after the two belligerents 
have liquidated their accounts, the neutral world will be in a 
sufficient state of shock to see that this sort of thing must 
Forever. 


n 
nov 


stop 
together with the East, will then ban 
of course, the banish- 


The surviving West, 
the machine from war—which means, 
ment of war... . Or so the conclusion hangs, neatly balanced 


between the hope and the belief, within my mind. 
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ADVERTISING NOTICES 


| For those advertisers who prefer to present their story without display, AERO- 
NAUTICS maintains this department of advertising notices. 


10c per word. 





PLANES 


MODELS 











Planes for lights are usually con- | 
ected to te bad flying condi- | A Few good standard training planes for 
ns I fetv must contem- | Sle. Ships in excellent condition represent- 
| 2 _ | ing an unusual value. Quick action neces- 
e unus sses and strains, 1or sary. Price, fly-away Marshall, $750. Price, 
} are no | Vv service stations to | less prop and motor, $400 to $450. For de- 
| , 
| tuils address N. Souther, c/o Marshall Fly- 
i the a appiv 1 . , 
he er can apply for | ing School, Marshall, Missouri 
WanTepo JENNY, Standard or Canuck. 
The phy -vchological mike- | Box 157, Aeronautic s. 
of the trai eanic flyer must permit 
inderg train equal to that he SERVICE 





ol h S shiy \ crackup here 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE siles 
plan «a salesman should sell at least 
Exglerock a month—a net monthly income 


s a faulty plane one 


pects 
} 1 } 
U l } 
eT ing | 
( 


|for him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our | 
At tl col n of each successful | two weeks free sales training course makes 
over at harted ¢ difficult course you ready to get the money We equip 
I l Lor aimncul irse, , 
: 3 | salesmen who qualify with «a free demon- 
I m chieved for aero- | strator Eaglerock. You can offer buyers an 
lanv ¢ s do not appreciate eCuSV plan of time pure hase Write for de- 
Tl ? tails. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 19, 
SSeS 1€ AULO- | Colorado Springs, Colo 
ell its products on 
ae ne tracks and other | EXPERIMENTAL Work WANTED — Con- 
nee tracts to build your ship complete to de- 
1 T — »* 
g so, airplanes are | sign and specifications. National Aircraft 
sted « chts that prove their Welding Company, 324 West Sixth, Kansas 
; | City, Mo. 
It the ancient plan | 


Under this | 


BLUEPRINTS OF CURTISS Hawk, 50c; Junk- 
ers Monoplane, 50c; KG Twin-Speedster 
(Outdoor Record Holder for Speed) 50c; 
Ilying Seaplane and Mystery ROG 25c; Bel- 
lanca Seale Model, 50c; Junkers “BRE- 
MEN” Flying Kit Special Complete, $3.50 
Send 2c postage stamp for Complete Price 
List, A. A. C. Model Aircrafters, Dept Al, 
340 E. 188th Street, New York 





2c POSTAGE stamp brings you complet 








Model Airplane Supplies Price List. A. A 
C. Model Airerafters; 340 East ISSth 
Street New York 

| BARGAINS in model airplanes and = sup- 
plies. Catalog 5« Marx Aireraft 4) 
South 4th East, Salt Lake, Utah 

MISCELLANEOUS 

How To SPEAK SPANISH flucnily without 


learning it. No humbug; a Godsend to 
aviators. “We really enjoved reading 

Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati Please 
few cents to cover printing, advertising and 


Edward M. Forster, Saint 
| tine, Florida 


| mailing 
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pom DISPLAY BUYER'S GUIDE IS ON PAGE 75 








WHAT THIS 
PILOT KNOWS 


for— 


CHIEF PILOT CLEVENGER, out of the 
wealth of his 10 years’ flying experience, ex- 




















plains in simple, interesting language, every 
movement of the controls for take-offs, land- 
ings, flight and aerobatics in his 
nationally famous instruction book—“MOD- 
ERN FLIGHT.” 


straight 





HERE IS MY DOLLAR 
Gentlemen: 


Rush copy of 


flying a 


rs of the Eaglerock 


Room 419, Alexander Industries Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Clevenger’s complete 





> 
ee 

















wise investment of One Dollar. 


SAVES YOU $50 
when you LEARN TO FLY 


The ambition of every flying student is to be able 
to handle a ship alone in the least time possible. 


Purchase of Clevenger’s “MODERN FLIGHT” is 
a long step in that direction. 







STUDENT PILOTS and young men 
about the 
down the number of hours usually 
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necessary before soloing through the 
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Read 
This 
Plain 
English 
Book 





CHAPTER ONE 
CHAPTER TWO 


Control 
CHAPTER THREE 
Inherent Stability 
CHAPTER FOUR 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CHAPTER SIX 
Practical Flying— 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
CHAPTER EIGHT 


CHAPTER NINE 





Saint Paul, Minn. 


Here’s my dollar. 
Modern Airplane.” 


PBGTONS ....0102.:. 





Table of Contents 


Airfoils, Lift and Drag 


Interesting Points in Design 


Construction of Airplanes 


The Slotted Wing 
The Weather and Aviation 
Airports—Airways—Safety 


Pilot Licenses—The First Lesson 
CONCLUSION—Terminology. 


You will 





What Others Say :— 


“Your book ‘The Modern Air- 
plane’ has reached me. I have read 
it and am more than pleased with 
it. I found it easy to understand 
and it has made other and more 
technical books much easier to 
follow. Do you publish any others?” 
2 B, ‘Bricuam, Sea Bricut, 


“Have read your book ‘The 
Modern Airplane’ and am very 
well pleased with it. I read it over 
twice with as much interest second 
time as first.”” ArrHur Lyson, 
Grave.soursc, Sask. 


“‘Am in receipt of your book ‘The 
Modern Airplane’ and wish to say 
that it is very interesting and I 
have enjoyed reading and studying 
it so much.” A. Kerr, Jr., 
Corutia, TExas. 





“*The Modern Airplane”’ is be- 
ing used as a text book by hun- 
dreds of public schools, Uni- 
versities and Aviation Schools. 


— USE THIS COUPON _ 


ROTH-DOWN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
2510 University Ave., 





Rush me postpaid a copy of “‘The 


Name (Print) .................. 


AERONAUTICS 


THE PUBLISHER’S QUILL 


[Continued from page 14] 


An article from his pen appears elsewhere in this issue. 
It discusses the situation, present and past, without 
mineing words. 

Meanwhile, as the daily press carries announcements 
of a planned further division of the air services, in the 
form of a new aerial unit of Coast Defense, letters con- 
tinue to pour in. Most of them are unqualifiedly in 
approval of the contentions voiced by AERONAUTICS in 
previous editorials. Some are printed on page 55 of this 
issue. A few others will be reproduced in successive 
issues. 

The proportionate attitude of opinion in the aero- 
nautical industry on this is indicated as follows: 




















DC Sea ors cackier asic. ot a PAe Gow kiee sede’ 75% 
No definite opinion.............. ECR 
OR CC TC ETE ere 
POL, Wael TOT IOMUIOND, snc ceccvcacess . 5% 
EUOTEE TOE TO BO GUROUOE 6 6:6. ccc eceecceees . 38% 


Among those giving their opinions are the following: 


SaTtON A, PON <b cccasesaveces ...Waco Aircraft Company 
Walter Hinton........ ere PE ee ORE ETT et ree 
J. A. MeInaney...... Alexander Aireraft C ompany 
ie Me SI oc osccewns Advance Aircraft Company 
N.S. Marsh....... Marsh & Cendt a Compan) 
Reed G. Landis......... ee . Reed G, Landis Company 
J. Carroll Cone..... cn para ab er” hemes rt Ine. 
A. W. Seighoff........ ieee nith M: inufacturing Company 
Sa Aireraft Finance Corporation of America 
enem Boltho® ......060: The Kolthoff Advertising Company 


rE ee -Gibbons Company 
Stude ‘baker Cérporation of America 


a ee Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley Airport 
TS Perro eee errr re Valentine and Company 
August Schaefer....... ...+..-Model Airplane Supply 
a I a ogg nad ch sree en ae ae eo ee 


4S. B. Cintonm....... oe . The Clinton Toy Corporation 
a ee -Micl iigan Aero-Engine Corporation 
ips le MOE ics ck mibinik 0 5900'S gb ores Braley School of Flying 
eS ee ee Cessna Aircraft Company 
Ls. &. Sweet. .....5. .The Kenyon Press Publishing Company 
John C. Nulsen....... Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation 
NNO J c5 ea ssee fwak's Gaim ae eee ea Stout Air Services, Ine. 
CM Serre ere Southern Air Transport, Ine. 
Jack Whitaker...... .Szekeley Aircraft & Engine Company 
SEENON SOON a aiscc dive cece eR RDS Ase RR ed ONC EN as eae Time 
John L. Hamilton. . Interné ition: al Derrick & Equip. Company 
T. H. Embry. .Embry-Riddle Aviation Corporation 


ITE EMAE S20 se aie atale eae aia wa Detroit Times 
NI NI ag: darassw We 'ar'shicbs eg ad aia alae Travelair Company 
PT ere ere Aero Corporation of Dakota 
Lorenzo L. Snow......... Walter M. Murphy Aireraft Company 
Paul E. Richter, Jr...... . Aero Corporation of California, Ine. 
Leigh M. Griffith....... ....+..Emseo Aero Engine Company 
A Oe eee TORR Te eee ee Rankin System, Ine. 


ee eee 
SO Seer 


Airport Dev. & Construction Company 
.Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
A. A. Durante... Siar 7 A, A. Durante & Co. 
ee). ere .Goodyea -ar- Ze ppe lin Corporation 
Charles L. Lawrence........... Ww right Aeronautical Corporation 
T. Z. Fagan .Scintilla Magneto Company, Inc. 


NN EE Oe Pere re eee The Stanley Works 
J. Dom Aletander. ....ccccvesced Alexander Aireraft Corporation 
ob a rere ee Aviation League of America 
Dig Bay WOOOOWOTUN sc 6 cn iccesesies Ex-Cell-O Aireraft Corporation 
ee Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Company, Ine. 


American Aeronautical Corporation 
.Moth Aireraft Corporation 


Enea Bossi 
Minton M. Warren.......... 


ty A ee eer ers Tre ee ee Pe ee 
i eI oa ir cee 'p ho a aca The Verville Aircraft Company 
oe err eer ee rr re The Pennzoil Company 
3. 2S. Sree General Airmotors Company 
i Barrer eee ere United States Aircraft Company 
Engene R. Klose...........-. Montgomery School cf Aeronautics 
A” Serer re ee Centrai Air Terminal Company 
cP ee rea rr Pensacola Journal & News 
Gerla ©. Merphy.....ccscccvsss Mohawk Aircraft Corporation 


Deane Davenport. ......cccscrescscccees Brainiff Airlines, Inc. 
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Poms Gneety OTE, <6 08s005558esve Claude Neon Lights, Ine. 
POOGEE Bs POs 00 60 6k sa esnee<cines Gordon & Ferguson, Inc. 

Se eee err rere ore Black & Bigelow, Ine. 
Stanley A. Hedberg......... Pratt & Whitney Aireraft Company 
eee Per ere Ford Motor Company 
Carl Th, Welk << ccccosses Bird Wing Comm, Aircraft Company 
ee 8 ear re The Embry-Riddle Company 
IN, + 66-05he see ce eee een Tennessee Tax Commission 
Fa Min MEE venseenesiweveuseeen Indian Motorcycle Company 
i aS thee eee Ora deneancaseee teal Roosevelt Field, Ine. 





aaa alee . Ex.-Lt. U. 8. N. Air Service 


T. Taylor 
\merican Aeronautical Corporation 


Albert Kapteyn.. 


A number of 
very definite 


the letters received, some indicating a 
nevertheless requested that nei- | 
ther their names nor letters be quoted in reference to | 
what they felt was a controversial proposition. ArERo- 

wauTIcs has of course honored these requests, but we | 
wish to remark that it is only in frank and general dis- | 
cussion that a progressive and forward-looking platform 

ean be earried out or soundly modified. 

If it is true that American aviation will be greatly 
benefited by the adoption of change in method or ar- 
rangement, timidity procrastination cannot bring 
the most in ultimate good even to those at present sell- 
ing to the various Government agencies devoted to aero- 
nauties. We further do not believe that the thinking 
these Governmental agencies are averse to 
a centralized Air Ministry. Not only should their patri- 
otie feelings and good sense force them to lean in that | 
direction, but their individual opportunities for devel- 
opment would be tremendously enhanced. Promotion 
lists and possibilities in this rapidly expanding business 
and art, would not be stifled and slowed down by subor- 
dination to the skirts of older branches in which the 
me thods and pe rsonnel are practically fixed. 


MSCorm 
Hotel} 


CHICAGO 


Just a ten-minute 
walk from the loop— 
close to everything. 
Modern and up-to- 
date in every respect. 
No parking 
restrictions, 
Excellent 
garage serv- 
ice. 


opinion, 


or 


members of 



























200 hotel rooms—all with 
private bath. 300 kitch- 
enette apartments—1I and 
2 rooms. 


Rates: Hotel rooms, $2.50 
to $5.00, single. 

Apartments, $28.00 per 
week and up (two people). 


Dining-Room in Connection 


HOTEL McCORMICK 
Rush at Ontario CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The new Home 
of the National 
Aircraft Welding 
School devotes 
25,000 sq. ft. to 
the theory and 
practice of air~ 
craft welding. 














The Largest Exclusive 
Aircraft Welding School 


in America Offers 


a 250 Hour course in Aircraft Welding, built 
around actual shop work in glider and air- 
plane construction, which includes: 


. Blue Print reading. 

Lay-out work. 

. Sheet Metal work 

. Sheet Aluminum work. 

. Manufacture of Aircraft Fittings. 
. Fuselage Assembling. 

. Aircraft Welding in Steel, 
Aluminum. 


NQvVawhN = 


Copper and 


The National Aircraft Welding School has 
invested thousands of dollars in the most mod- 
ern equipment and experienced, practical in- 
structors in order to offer its students up-to- 
the-minute training in the most thorough 
manner possible. Our shop staff is composed 
of Navy-trained Chief Machinists. 


National Aircraft Welding School graduates 
are making unusual records for themselves in 
aircraft factories all over the country. Grad- 
uates are being placed before they finish their 
course. Write today for complete informa- 
tion regarding the possibilities open to men 
with a knowledge of aircraft welding and 
the actual experiences of our students. The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 


(Ihe NATIONAL 


AIRCRAFT WELDING 
SCHOOL 


National Aircraft Welding School, 
418 W. 6th St. Trafficway, Kansas City, Mo. 


Send concerning your courses in 
actual experiences of students; 








aircraft welding 


prices, 


me further information 


terms, etc. 
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Write for this free Bulletin 


an outline of what 
you should know 
before building an 


| Air routes are dependent on Air- 
ports and air routes are to the new 
geveration what hard roads 
were to the last rhey create 
new trading center expand 


ULLETIN C-6189 has been prepared for 
City Officials, Chambers of Commerce 
and individuals considering airport build- 
ing. In describing a Preliminary Survey 
a fact finding service offered by Leonard 
Macomber, Inc. for a nominal fee—this 
bulletin outlines what should be defi- 
nitely known before starting the con- 
struction of an airport. It will prove 
both instructive and helpful in point- 
ing out the many factors to be con- 
sidered in such an undertaking, and 
in pointing out the best way to se- 
cure a Safe Airport of All-Weather 
Permanency. This valuable bul- 
letin will be sent without cost or 
obligation upon request. Write 
for one (Bulletin C-6189) today. 


Leonard Macomber, Inc. 


Airport Engineers and Builders 
664 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 








FLY A 


CAVALIER 





STAND 
HER ON 
THE PROP 


AND 








establish a gauge by which you can measure 

the performance and stability of other good 

airplanes ... The nearest dealer will gladly 
afford you this opportunity. 


Star Aircraft Co. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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In 
Ohio 
It’s 
«TP- SOHIO 
Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil 





Marketed in 
Ohio 
Exclusively by 
[he Standard Oil 


Company of Ohio 





HE pilot who shoves off with 

-TP- Aero Motor Lubricating 
Oil in his engine has this advan- 
tage: he knows he is not going to 
have to worry about his oil. He 
has side-stepped a lot of unneces- 
sary risks. 

-TP- Oils are new—the latest 
development in scientific lubrica- 
tion. They have been tested and 
approved by leading manufactur- 
ers of airplane engines and by 
many leading pilots. They are 
straight-run oils, not blended or 





compounded, produced from 





pure, paraffine-base crude by a 
process for which patents are 


pending. 


4 


GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 


This process has marked advan- 
tages over other methods. It re- 
moves all the paraffine wax, while 
preserving all the lubricating 
bodies in the crude. Elimination 
of the wax is responsible for its 
low cold test. 

In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication win- 
ter and summer, on the ground 
or at high altitudes—a maximum 
of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
Log Book sent free on request. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


New York 


St. Louis 


Los Angeles 


-LP AERO Motor Lusricaring Ou 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





-TP- Aero 
Valve Spring 
Lubricant 





Also 
-TP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 


Lubricant 
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H E WHO GOES ALOFT TODAY— 
WILL GET HIS FRIENDS TO FOLLOW! ** 
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HE public’s knowledge ot flight 
is largely second-hand — its 
/ interest is all too much “for 


the other fellow.” The speed of 





flying, the safety of planes, the 

endurance of good engines has 

been repeatedly proven. But 110,000,0co Amer- 
icans are on the ground instead of riding the air. 
Some of course will never go up. Thousands 
will go once and remain anchored to earth there- 
after. But still other thousands upon thousands 
will think with delight of their glorious, practical 


adventure and repeat and repeat. 


Aviation will grow as its “First Flight Club” 





grows. And the way to spin out the miles... te 
build better motors. ..and more able planes... 
is to bring flying within the reach of a// the earth- 
bound—to encourage by word, by deed, and by 


opportunity given, the millions who ought to ily 





but do not. 


For the true day of aviation dawns when the 
ownership of a plane is a serious and sensib.. 
question .. . when a man and his family choose 
the make and model best suited to their needs... 


as today they choose an automobile. 


Wright seeks to place flying on a practical, bus- 


iness basis. So that all can make their first flight 
in utter confidence .. . in a knowledge that every-- 
thing is shipshape and secure ... from Whirlwind 


engine to tail skid. 
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WRIGHT  #% 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 











